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PREFACE. 



A WISH has jfrequendy been expressed that Schleier- 
macher's surviving relatives would give publicity to 
a selection, at least, of the numerous letters of the 
deceased left in their possession. Various reasons have 
hitherto prevented iheir complying with this wish. 

Schleiermacher has written but few letters in which 
scientific and public matters are treated of — and these 
are not in the possession of his family — ^yet it is such 
in particular that have an interest for the general 
public. However, during the earlier part of his life, 
while he stood alone in the world, it was a constant 
necessity of his heart to pour itself out fully and freely, 
in confidential communication with friends, on all sub- 
jects which stirred his inward life. This necessity is 
frequently alluded to in his letters. Thus, under date 
15th February, 1799, he says: **I stretch forth all my 
roots and leaves in search of affection ; it is necessary 
for me to feel myself in immediate contact with it, and 
when I am unable to drink in full draughts of it, I at 
Mice dry up and wither. Such is my nature, there 
is no remedy for it ; and if there were I should not 
wish to employ it." The intimate bonds of friendship 
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IV PREFACE. 

entered into under the influence of this feeling were 
more frequently formed with women than with men. 
In reference to this he writes to his sister in a letter 
of 23rd March, 1799, that this tendency also is deeply 
rooted in his nature, because there is much in hi 
soul that most men cannot understand; at the same 
time, allusions and references to public life and to 
science are by no means wanting in the letters, but 
are, on the contrary, constantly occurring; for, from 
early youth Schleiermacher was strongly moved by 
public events, and it was ever his endeavour not to 
isolate himself, but to live in and for the community ; 
and of him it may with truth be said, that his scientific 
life, and his personal life, his theory and practice, were 
always tending towards perfect harmony. 

But that which has been spoken so freely from the 
heart, and which in many cases has reference to the most 
delicate relations of his inner life, is for this very reason 
so sacred in the eyes of those who stood nearest to the 
deceased, and who were bound to him by the closest 
ties of affection, that it was not without great reluctance 
that they could resolve to deliver up these intimate 
conmiunings to strangers, who cannot be expected to 
regard them with the same feelings of reverence and 
love. To this were added considerations connected with 
the peculiarities of Schleiermacher's character. In like 
manner, as following an inward necessity of his nature, 
he endeavoured, in regard to science, to free himself as 
far as possible from everything traditional, and to trace 
an independent path for himself on such foundation as 
his convictions pointed out to him as firm and immove- 
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able — so also in social intercourse^ in all relations be- 
tween man and man» he held the conventional in no 
respect» in as far as it appeared to him as purely conven- 
tional and without any higher claim to authority. Thus 
heeding but little the remarks and talk of the worlds 
because he was of opinion, as he expresses it in one of 
his letters to his sist^» that it was the duly of men of 
bis profession to despise mere appearances whenever 
there was good reason for so doing» he sought (or rather 
he was unconsciously led) to follow in relation to those 
he loved» a mode of conduct peculiar and natural to 
himself» and which expressed the connection in its entire 
truth ; and although these endeavours might» no doubt» 
be shown to be in intimate and evident relation to the 
mental tendencies of the age in which Schleiermacher's 
life developed itself» they naturally gave rise to fears 
that he might be misunderstood» more especially as such 
was the case even in his lifetime« Of still greater im- 
portance» however» was the consideration that these con- 
fidential communications refer almost exclusively to the 
earlier period of Schleiermacher's life» and that they 
ceased almost entirely when he established a home of 
his own» and contemporaneously found a sphere of action 
that made such great demands on his strength and ac- 
tivity» that little time was left for corresponding with 
his friends as formerly» even had the desire for such 
constant communication continued. But in reality this 
desire ceased when he found in his family and in his 
immediate circle that sympathy which he had before 
sought for at a distance« At the same time it will be 
readily understood that a man like Schleiermacher» 
VOL. L b 
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whose mental life was ever progressmg, mnst during a 
period of five and twenty years (for so long he was pre- 
served to his family) have experienced much that could 
not fail to exercise a modifying effect on his views and 
feelings^ and that he could not therefore at the earlier 
period to which the letters mostly belong, Irave attained 
the height which he subi^quently reached ; and there- 
fore, to have to refer the reader exclusively to his printed 
works and sermons for the evidences of the progress of 
his mental life during this later period, seemed very 
unsatisfactory. When determining, in spite of all the 
reasons militating against it, to give publicity to the 
correspondence contained in these volumes, the editors 
were principally actuated by the desire to complete such 
accounts of Schleiermacher's life as have appeared from 
time to time in a very imperfect form, and to afford 
means of following more in detail, and of judging more 
correctly, tiie course of his mental development, during 
one period of his life at least, in as far as it can be traced 
in his int^course with friends. Still more, however, 
have they been actuated by the conviction that all 
scruples ought to yield to the wishes of those who, 
taking an affectionate interest in Schleiermacher's public 
life and activity, are desirous of knowing him likewise 
as he appeared in the most intimate and delicate rela- 
tions of domestic life. ^^ I have thought so much about 
the beauty and sanctity of family life,** says Schleier- 
macher in a letter written in 1808 immediately after 
his betrothal, "that it is but right that I should now 
have an opportimity of showing that my precepts 
were something more than fine-sounding but empty 
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words — ^that <m the contrary, what I taught was Üie 
TpcoixjLCt of my best powers and of my deepest self- 
coQsciou^ess.'' 

To tl»>se who have rejoiced in his doctrines it cannot 
either be unimportant to see how they were carried out 
in his personal relations, and what form these inward 
convictions assumed in his outward life ; and although it 
was as litUe given to him, as to any other human being,^ 
to reproduce his inward life in a pure and perfect form 
in his outward life, and although the consciousness of 
his own imperfection and the yearning after greater 
perfection was never absent from him, yet everything 
is of interest which gives a deeper insight into the man- 
ner in which a man animated by such aspirations, suc- 
ceeded in giving outward expression to all that he had 
inwardly conquered. 

What Schleiermacher says in the preface to his 
Monohguesy viz. that man cannot oflfer to man a more 
precious gift than his deepest and most intimate com* 
munings with himself, is equally appKcable to his most 
intimate communings with friends and relatives ; and the 
latter are even in so far more valuable, as that which in 
the former case only dwells in the soul as inward con- 
templation, must here maintain and commend itself in 
lively interchange of thought with others. 

As such a gift, then, we send forth these pages from 
the obscurity of the home circle in which they have 
hitherto been kept. May the spirit of love, of healthy, 
cheerful, fearless love, which during Schleiermacher's 
earthly career, embraced, like a clear summer atmo- 
sphere, all those who stood near to him, even now that 
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his lips have been closed for ever^ still speak to other 
minds ; and, in whatever way the fleeting word, bom of 
the mood of the moment, may affect them, may it prove 
profitable to their inner life, and may it be attended 
with the blessing of God ! 



INTRODUCTION 



BY THE TRANSLATOR. 



On the 15th February, 1834, a funeral procession was 
seen moving through the streets of Berlin, the like of 
which that capital had rarely before witnessed. The 
coffin, covered with a black pall and simply decorated 
. with a large copy of the Bible, was borne on the 
shoulders of twelve students of the University, thirty- 
six of the most robust of whom had volunteered to 
perform, alternately, this pious service. After these 
came a train of mourners on foot, extending upwards 
of a mile in length, and these were followed by one 
hundred mourning coaches, headed by the equipages of 
the King and the Crown Prince. Along the whole 
line traversed by the procession, dense crowds of sym- 
pathizing spectators had gathered, while in the ceme- 
tery, beyond the gates of the city, similar crowds were 
assembled; and on every countenance might be read 
the fact, that the individual borne to the grave, was one 
of those representative men in whom are concentrated, 
as it were, in a focus, the moral and intellectual life of 
the nation and the period to which they belong, and 
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wlio become, in consequence, centres of new light and 
diffasers of new and vivifying warmth. Such was, 
indeed, the case;; for it was Friedrich Ernst Schleier- 
macher, whom, by a spontaneous moyement, the capital 
of Protestant Germany was thus honouring in death. 

During a quarter of a century Schleiermacher had 
exercised in that city the double function of a teacher 
in the university and in the church; and approving 
himself a fearless citizen in times of imminent peril, 
and an inspired preacher during a period of great 
religious indiflference, he had, at a most critical junc- 
ture in the history of Prussia, contributed more than 
any other individual to keep alive, in all classes, the 
pride of naticmality and the love of independence, and 
to awaken regions earnestness and quickening moral 
sentiments. Ever ready to sacrifice himself, in the in- 
terest not only of his country but of the whole Ge]>- 
man nation, then bending under the yoke of France, 
his example had acted contagiously, in Berlin more 
especially, where his influence was supreme, and had 
sustained in the people that determination to liberate 
themselves when an c^portunity offered, which was 
ultimately so nobly carried out. 

" His fresh, mighty, ever-cheerful spirit," says a 
contemporary, "had tiie effect of a courageous army 
during the period of greatest depression ; and the ener- 
gies which he set in motion were not isolated and 
superficial, but were the deepest and noblest in the 
human breast." Children crowded to his religious 
lessons, men and women of the highest culture hung 
up(m his lips when he addressed them from the pulpit. 
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and in private life dung to him with reverent affectbn; 
while the hundreds of students who flocked in yearly 
from all parts of Germany to attend his philosophical 
and theological lectures^ carried away by the extraor- 
dinary influence of his individuality, assumed the cha- 
racter of disciples rather than of pupils. In this way> 
as well as through his writings, his influence had 
spread throughout the whole of Protestant Germany, 
and attained a height rarely, if ever, equalled in 
modem times; while over the theologians of the rest 
of the Protestant world, also, the opinions of this highly 
gifted man exercised no inconsiderable sway 

Five-and-twenty years elapsed, and though Schleier- 
macher's name and influence were kept alive by his 
iheobgical and philosophical works and his numerous 
printed sermons, the admirers and disciples of the great 
theologian looked in vain for a biography of him, which 
should exhibit the inner harmony that had existed be- 
tween the preacher, the scholar, and the man. Such a 
biography, it was thought, would be doubly interesting 
and important to those who had not known Schleier- 
macher personally, as by all who had enjoyed that pri- 
vilege it was universally maintained, that great as he was 
as a writer, and wonderful as were the versatility and 
proftmdity which he evinced in treating the most diver- 
sified branches of human life and human knowledge, 
it was, nevertheless, through the living influence of his 
entire personality that he had effected most in the 
world. Under such circumstances the book, a trans- 
lation of which is here presented to the English public, 
though neither a biography nor an autobiography in 
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iihe strict sense of the word, but a record of thoughts 
and feelings fresh and warm as they flowed from his 
mind and heart, in confidential communion with friends 
and relatives, could not fail to meet with a hearty wel- 
come in Germany, where it has, indeed, so to say, 
made Schleiermacher once more a living presence 
among his countrymen. Among us, also, though lessr 
familiar with Schleiermacher, much interest will un- 
doubtedly be felt in a series of letters which, though 
having especial reference to the most intimate relations 
of his own life, nevertheless incidentally throw new and 
interesting light upon all the great provinces of human 
life and thought, such as the Family, the Church, the 
State, and Science in its various aspects ; and which 
more particularly lay open to our observation the gra- 
dual inward development of an individual, one of whose 
chief characteristics it was to endeavour ^^to possess 
his own soul," to observe its workings, to trace its 
individual peculiarities, and to sift the accidental from 
the essential ; whose lively sell-consciousness and con- 
stant self-observation did not, however, degenerate into 
sickly dreaminess, but was combined with healthful 
vigour and manly resoluteness of action in the outward 
world ; whose serenity of mind and calm self-confidence 
was never disturbed by calumny or cavil ; and whose 
strong moral nature passing unscathed through every 
storm, remained true to itself under all circumstances. 

To make any considerable additions to the book 
such as it appeared in Germany, has not been attempted 
by the Translator, though it has been suggested, that 
as the name of Schleiermacher is not in England, as 
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among lils conntrymen^ a household word^ the letters 
ought to be prefaced by an exposition of his theological 
and philosophical system^ as also by a short notice of his 
life. However, it would far exceed her competency to 
give a full and satisfactory exposition of the religious 
and scientific significance of a man who, as a Ciiristian 
teacher and reformer, has by some been placed on a 
level with Luther and Calvin, and even with St. Paul ; 
fi*om whom is dated a new era in the history of the 
Church ; and who is by many regarded as the indivi- 
dual in whose character and life, the interests and efibrts 
of the great and important period during which he 
lived, are most ftdly and purely mirrored; while by 
others he is denounced with bitterness as a pantheist 
and a neologian, and as the principal leaf in the " tre- 
foil of' imbelief," of which De Wette and Marheineke 
are represented as the two others. 

Moreover, it was with the feeling ihat a man's mind 
is not only " a kingdom to himself, ^ but also a most 
pleasant and profitable realm for others to rove in — ^more 
particularly when it bears a strongly pronounced in- 
dividual character, as in the present case — that the 
Translator undertook to introduce to the English reader 
the man Schleiermacher, not the theologian; and the 
man and his private life, at least, are portrayed in 
these letters with a minuteness of detail that leaves 
nothing to be desired, while as a necessary consequence 
of the sincerity and the harmonious constitution of his 
mind and character, much light is also shed by them 
on his religious and philosophical views. 

A few letters fi'om Schleiermacher's father and 
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matiier being included in the series^ we learn to know 
the earliest tendencies of the child and the moral and 
religions atmosphere in which the young plant is reared j 
we follow him &om the parental home to the Hermhut 
establishment^ into which he is led by fear of the 
corruptions of the world instilled by his parents into 
liis inexperienced mind^ and whence he is driven fi^rth 
again in a few years by religious doubts, fostered, not 
only by the sceptical tendencies of his mind, but by the 
suspicions roused in consequence of the rigour, with 
which every divergent opinion on these subjects is 
excluded from the knowledge of the youths in th^ 
seminary at Barby. We meet him next at the univer- 
sity, poor, austere and 'proud, but seeking truth witb 
earnest mind, until at the end of two years his neces- 
sities force him to accept the position of private tutor 
in a noble family, where he receives his first polish in 
intercourse with refined and noble-minded women. 
This connection, again, we see broken off abruptly 
because his honest mind cannot and will not bend to 
circumstances, though his heart is knit to the family by 
ties of strong affection; and we follow him to Berlin, 
where he resides for a short time as teacher in a semi- 
nary for schoolmasters, and thence to Landsberg, where 
two years are spent as assistant to a superannuated 
clergyman. These are the years of mental growth. 

When we find him again in Berlin as chaplain to a 
charitable iostitution there, his mind has attained a 
development that commands attention, and friends begin 
to augur future distinction. Having formed an inti- 
mate friendship with the beautiful and accomplished 
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Henriettji Herz^ lie iz^ets in her house all the choke 
sjmts of Beriin society ; and stimulated by her and by 
Frederick Sdilegd (of his connection vrith whom the 
letta:^ give a foil and interesting account) he plans 
with the latter the translation of Plato^ which is to 
prove one of the brightest jewels in his crown of £une, 
and writes his first great literary work, the Discourses on 
Rdigion^ addressed to llie Cultwated Classes among its 
Contemners. In point of religion Protestant Germany 
was, at that period, pretty equally divided between 
Kationalism, that had degenerated into religious indif- 
ference, and Supematuralism, that had petrified into a 
lifeless, hereditary acquiescence in an historically trans- 
mitted faith. In his discourses Schleiermacher addressed 
himself principally to those who looked down upon reli- 
gion as an antiquated prejudice, or at the highest as a 
crutch to prop up morality, and considered piety as the 
sign of a weak mind ; but the boldness with which he 
set aside all mere traditional faith, and proved true 
religion to have its source in the innermost feelings 
and deepest instincts of man, was in a manner an in- 
direct attack upon the other party also. 

The effect of the discourses, more psoiicularly upon 
the younger generation, was perfectly electrical,* and 

* As an instance of the effect produced by the Discourses, the sub- 
joined passage from the autobiography of the somewhat eccentric 
Harms, who was afterwards opposed to Schleiermacher on many 
points, may be quoted: — ** A friend said to me one day in the lecture- 
loam — * I say, Harms, I have got a book that is just the thing for you. 
I don't know "what to do with it, but I dare say yon do ; you shall 
hare it, but you must tell me by-and-by what you think of it.' It 
was Schleiermacher's Discourses on Religion^ After the lecture, as I 
had to pass my friend's house, he went up and got the book for me. 
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was followed up by the Monologues^ written a year 
later, and in which he depicts the ideal state to whicli 
his soul aspires. The letters introduce us to various 
friends whom this revelation of his inner being drew 
towards him; but though we are kept minutely ac- 
quainted with the progress of the composition of the 
Discourses^ we hear but little of the favourable eflfect 
produced by them, while, on the contrary, we trace the 
injurious misunderstandings to which they give rise in 
the mind of his most influential patrons, and which lead 
to various complications. We trace also, in the letters, 
the effects upon his own mind of his unfortunate 

and I walked home with it under my arm. It was Saturday about 
noon. In the afternoon I began to read, having t(dd my attendant to 
inform every one who might caU, that I did not wish to be disturbed. 
I read far into the night, and finished the book. After that I slept a 
fbw hours. On Sunday morning I began again from the beginning, 
read again the whole forenoon, and began again after dinner ; and 
then came a sensation in my head, as if two screws had been clapped 
upon my temples. Hereupon, I laid by the book, and walked round 
little Kiel — a solitary walk ; and during this walk it was that I sud- 
denly recognized that all rationalism, and all aesthetics, and all know- 
ledge derived from ourselves, and all action emanating from ourselves, 
are utterly worthless and useless as regards the work of salvation, 
and that ^e necessity of our salvation coming from another source, 
so to say, flashed upon me. If to any one this sounds mysterious, or 
mysticfJ, and this narrative seems like a myth, or a phantasm, they 
may take it as such ; I cannot describe the matter more distinctly ; 
but so much I know, that I may, with truth, call it the hour in which 
my higher life was bom. I received from that book the impulse of a 
movement that will never cease. More than this Schleiermacher did 
not do for me ; but so much he did do, and, next to God, I thank 
him for it, and always have done so, and will do so until we meet 
again (after death), and not until then will I cease." 

When it is considered that the very book, which produced the 
effect described above, barely escaped being condemned by the public 
censor, for what were considered its pantheistic tendencies, the in- 
cident becomes curiously illustrative of the folly of exclusion in matters 
of opinion. 
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attachment to a married lady^ which drives him even- 
tually into Yolnntarj exile at Stolpe in Pomerania, 
there to await the legal separation from her hushand, 
which shall allow him to make her his wife. And we 
are glad to find by the correspondence with the object 
of his devotion, carried on from this place, that although 
he was sufficiently imbued with the notions of the 
times and the society amid which he lived, not to feel 
the necessity of subduing a passion which, at a later 
period of his life he would have regarded as unholy, he 
nev^ in his intercourse with her outstepped the bounds 
of respectftd afiection, and'even scrupulously avoided 
anything like clandestine correspondence with her. In 
his eyes her union with her husband, which lacked 
every inward bond, was not a real marriage, and might 
therefore be dissolved with as little violation of the 
laws of morality as of the laws of the state, which 
admitted divorce by mutual consent, without any 
criminal cause on either side; and far from his con- 
science being troubled by the connection, we see how 
the thought of his union with her is mixed up with all 
his highest aspirations. We see, also, when the con- 
nection is ultimately broken off, how bravely he battles 
with the sickness of the heart that follows the destruc- 
tion of all his hopes ; in like manner as through life, he 
conquers, with a power of will truly astounding, the 
torturing ailments of a sickly constitution, and renders 
his weak body an ever-ready instrument in the service 
of his mind. 

From Stolpe, where he wrote his Critical Inquiry 
into all existing Systems of Ethics^ and completed his 
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ieristics of Schleiermacher, at the various periods, as 
she has been able to gleaii from the memohrs of con- 
temporary notabilities ; but, with the exception of these, 
and the further addition of a few foot-notes, and the in- 
terpolation of a few letters drawn from other sources, as 
also the elimination of some trivial passages and unim- 
portant letters, the book appears in English as it is in 
German. For, although the minuteness of detail that 
prevails, more especially in Schleiermacher's letters to 
his sister in the first volume, may be foimd tedious 
by some readers, the translator has shrunk from using 
the pnming-knife more freely, as these very details, 
and the feelings with wliich he regards them, afford 
an insight into some of the most loveable parts of his 
nature, and also allow us to catch many glimpses 
of family life and social life, in a strange country and 
a bygone time, which are not without interest. To those 
who know how to unite the numerous traits revealed 
in these letters into £m organic whole, they will present 
a living picture of a most attractive and strongly pro- 
nounced individuality, cast in a form in striking con- 
trast with our national characteristics, and, therefore» 
the more interesting and worthy of study« 
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PART L 

FROM SCHLEIERMACHER'S CHILDHOOD UNTIL HIS AP- 
POINTMENT AS PREACHER IN LANDSBERG, AND 
THE DEATH OF HIS FATHER IN THE AUTUMN 
OF 1794. 

AUTOBIOGEAPHY. 

I WAS born on the 21st November, 1768, in Breslau, 
where my father then resided as chaplam of the Re- 
formed Church* to a reghnent in Silesia. My mother, 
to whom, on accoimt of the frequent professional jour- 
neys of my father, I was indebted for my education while 
at home, was the youngest daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Stubenrauch, chaplain in ordinary to the king. Of the 
first years of my life I retain, of course, but a few de- 
tached recollections, which are not worthy of a place in 
this sketch. When I was five years old, I began to 
attend the Friedrich's school, conducted by the Rev. 

♦ This is the term used in Gennany to distinguish the CaWinistic 
from the Lutheran Church. — Trxsb. 

VOL. I. B 
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Mr. Heinz, chaplain in ordinary ; and as I acquired very 
rapidly the mechanical parts and the first rules of the 
Latin language, and with equal rapidity committed to 
memory a number of vocables, the half of which I 
had generally forgotten by the next day, I soon passed 
through the lower forms. This progress having very 
early gained for me a reputation for cleverness, and 
having, as must inevitably be the case in a large 
school, placed me above a number of older and bigger 
boys, I began to be proud and conceited, and as a 
not unfrequent consequence of these qualities, I also 
acquired an irritability and violence of manner which 
were not grounded in my constitution. My mother, 
who, though she was fcmdly attached to me, was by no 
means blind to my faults, endeavoured, by acting upon 
my religious feelings, to change my pride into gratitude 
towards God, and although her own temperament in- 
clined towards the same fault, she opposed to my vio- 
lence a systematic calmness and an obvious justice, 
which convinced me by experience that I was the onlj 
one who suffered from my conduct, and that the good, 
which I wished to effect on such occasions, would be 
much more easily achieved in another manner. My 
pride was humbled by other means. As readingrbooks 
and chrestomathies had not yet been introduced into 
the school, I was soon made to read a Latin author. 
Here I saw nothing but darkness; for althou^ I 
leamt to translate the words mechanically into my 
mother tongue, I could not penetrate into the sense, 
and my mother, who directed my German readings 
with much judgment, had taught me not to read with- 
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out understanding. When I endeavoured to collect 
into a whole the detached pieces, which I had read 
at school^ my deficiency in the necessary preliminary 
knowledge, frequently rendered me incapable of form- 
ing a vivid conception of the subject, a fact which made 
me very uneasy ; and as I perceived none of this un- 
easiness in my comrades, I began seriously to doubt the 
much-lauded greatness of my natural faculties, and was 
in a state of constant fear lest others also should make 
this imexpected discovery. The imperfect scientific in- 
struction which I received contributed to bring about the 
same result Natural history, and natural philosophy, 
the rudiments of which are now taught to the youngest 
scholars, I only learnt to know through the Children's 
Friend;* and I was often quite alarmed at not being 
able to understand how it was that water boiled or froze, 
while I believed that everybody about me was familiar 
with the matter. In history also I could take no in- 
terest; 1 do not know whether it was that the lessons 
w&ce not given with sujficient animation, but I know 
that they caused me deadly enmity and that it cost me 
incredible trouble to retain the chronology of the four 
monarchies, and the (wrder of succession of the Persian 
kings. 

To this point I had attained, when my parents left 
Breslau and took up their abode in Pless in Upper 
Silesia, whence, a year later, they removed to the 
colony of Anhalt. They did not consider it advisable 
to leave me behind, a circumstance which was highly 

♦ A Grennan chüd's book of the nature of the " Evenings at Home," 
and others.— Trans. 

B 2 
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pleasing to me, and thus I spent several years partly 
in the country with them, partly at school in Pless. 
From my tenth to my twelfth year I was mostly in 
the country. When my father was at home, he occu- 
pied himself with my instruction, but during his 
absence little could be done to increase my knowledge. 
My dislike of the sciences, for which I believed myself 
to have no special talent, increased. I began actually 
to hate the study of languages, but, through the en- 
deavours of my mother, I unconsciously imbibed an 
amount of practical knowledge which was quite unusual 
among children, in that part of the country at least. 

From my twelfth to my fourteenth year, during 
which period I was at a boarding-school in Pless, I 
fell into the hands of a pupil of Emesti, who, however 
inferior he might be as a scholar and a pedagogue, was 
of immense service to me. His enthusiasm for the 
classical languages, together with my ambitious desire 
to surpass others, stimulated the activity of my mind, 
and stories of celebrated men animated my zeal. But 
during this period, also, I had a peculiar thorn in the 
flesh. It consisted in a strange scepticism, the origin 
of which I can no longer recollect. I conceived the 
idea that all the ancient authors, and with them the 
whole of ancient history, were supposititious. The 
only reason, indeed, that I had for this belief, was that 
I was not acquainted with any proofs of their genuine- 
ness, and that all that I knew about them seemed to me 
disjointed and unreal. The reputation for cleverness 
which I still enjoyed, and which I was most anxious 
not to destroy by any disclosure of what I conceived to 
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be a more than ordinary amount of ignorance and 
incapacity, had produced a closeness of character in 
me that caused me to keep silent on the subject of 
these strange doubts also, which, nevertheless, troubled 
me much, and I resolved to await the time when my 
own investigations should enable me to confirm or to 
refute them. 

At this period my parents, whilst on a journey, be- 
came acquainted with the educational establishment of 
the United Brethren, at Niesky, in Upper Lusatia,* 
and they determined to place me and my younger 
brother there. My father spoke to me about the moral 
depravity which prevailed in most large schools, and 
the many dangerous yet very attractive acquaintances 
that I had formed, and, still more, the recollection 
which I retained of what I had heard, and M^hat I had 
also in some measure experienced regarding the schools 
in Breslau, filled me in like manner with apprehensions, 
while, at the same time, the descriptions which were 
made of the innocent piety that reigned among the 
young people at Niesky, of the rural character of the 
whole institution, and of the wise mixture of instruction 
and amusement which prevailed there, prepossessed me 
very much in its favour ; and I awaited with impatience 
the time appointed for our departure. But it was not 
so easy to obtain the necessary consent of the Direc- 

* The chief educational establishments in Germany in connection 
with the Morayian Church are at Gnadenfrei, in Upper Silesia 
(Prussian part), «and at Niesky, in Upper Lusatia (Prussian part). 
The former is the Morayian University, where the future ministers 
study theology. This university was formerly located at Lindheim, 
Marienborn, Barby, and Niesky. — Trans. 
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tory ; * and even after they had expressed then: will- 
ingness to receive us^ onr admission still depended 
npon chance. In the interval, until the matter could 
be settled, we remained at Gnadenfrei, and here were 
laid the germs of an imaginativeness in matters of 
religion which, had I been of a more ardent tempera- 
ment, would probably have made me a visionary, but 
to which I am nevertheless indebted for many a pre- 
cious experience, and which is the cause, that while in 
most people the disposition of the mind is formed un- 
consciously by theory and observation, in my case it 
bears the impress, and is the conscious product, of my 
own mental history. I had already sustained manifold 
internal religious conflicts. The doctrine of eternal 
punishment and reward had already exercised a dis- 
turbing power over my childish imagination, and in my 
eleventh year I spent several sleepless nights in con- 
sequence of not being able to come to a satisfisictory 
conclusion concerning the mutual relation between the 
sufferings of Christ and the punishment for which these 
sufferings were a substitute. 

Now commenced another struggle generated by the 
views held among the United Brethren relative to the 
doctrines of the natural corruption of man and of the 
supernatural means of grace, and the manner in which 
these doctrines were interwoven with every discourse 
and every lesson — a struggle which endured almost as 
long as I remained a member of the congregation. My 

* The governing body of the MoraTian Chnrch, irho hare their 
seat at Berthelsdorf, near Hermhnt, in Saxony. The present appella- 
tion of this body is »* The Md^s' Conference of the Unity."— Tbahs. 
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own experience ftirnished me with abundant evidence 
in favour of the truth of the first of these two chief 
pillars of the ascetic-mystic system, and at length I 
came to look upon every good action as suspicious, or 
as resulting merely from the force of circumstances. 
I was thus in that state of torture, with producing 
which our reformers have so frequently been taunted : 
my belief in the i nnate moral facul t y of ma n had been 
taken from me, and as yet nothing &ad been substituted 
in its stead. /For in vain I aspired after those super- 
natural experiences, of the necessity of which every 
glance at myself with reference to the doctrine of ftiture 
retribution convinced me — of the reality of which, ex- 
temally to myself y every lesson and every hymn, yes, 
every glance at the Brethren, so attractive while imder 
their influence, persuaded me. Yet me they seemed 
ever to flee, though at times I thought that I had seized 
a shadow of them at least ; for I soon perceived that it 
was no more than the work of my own mind, the result 
of the fixiitless straining of my imagination. 

Vain were the endeavours of my excellent mother to 
reconcile her own more correct views of the two doc- 
trines with that which I was taught on this head in the 
congr€gati(m, and to tranquillize my heart. That, being 
in this condition of mind, I should have formed a 
strong attachment to the Brethren's congregation, and 
that I should have considered it a great misfortune 
to be refused membership, was but natural. I even 
formed the resolution that in case admission to the 
Pasdagogium* should be denied me, I would learn 

* There are at Niesky two institutions, the one named the P»da- 
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some honourable trade in the community, rather than 
enter, beyond its limits, that path of literary and 
scientific glory for which my master in Pless had in- 
spired me with so much enthusiasm ; and it was while 
reflecting on this resolve in all its greatness that I was 
tempted, for the first time, to look upon an impulsion of 
my own mind as being a supernatural efiect. 

In this state of mind I entered, in the year 1783, the 
Psedagogium at Niesky, and I shall always remember 
with pleasure the time which I spent there, and, subse- 
quently, in the seminary at Barby. The method of 
instruction was certainly not the best that I am ac- 
quainted with, but it was the best that I had ever until 
then been subjected to; and the memory of one of 
the teachers there, more especially — he was a brother 
of Ober-ComütorialratJi Hilmer — I shall ever grate- 
fully revere. Though sickly in body, he was un- 
remitting in industry and in his duty to his pupils; 
and to a truly philosophical mind he joined a most 
remarkable talent for teaching. His lectures on history 
were admirably adapted to cultivate and enrich the 
intellect, and opened to me quite a new and unknown 
field ; while his method of teaching the Latin language 
was so easy, and at the same time so philosophical, that 

gogium, and the other the Knahenanstalt The former is intended 
mostly, but not exclusively, for Moravian boys who wish to enter the 
ministry. It is a kind of preparatory college, suited to those who 
desire a good classical and mathematical education, or who intend 
entering the seminary (or University) at Gnadenfrei. The course is 
one of six years; and youth enter mostly in their twelfth or fourteenth 
year. The name Psedagogium was probably taken from the appella- 
tion of the celebrated institution at Halle^ in which Zinzendorff was 
educated. — Tkans. 
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I not only acquired a fresh taste for that idiom, but, 
moreover, gained the power of improving myself in 
other languages. In addition to him, I owe any pro- 
gress that I may have made there to one of my school- 
fellows, who was, in an equal degree, the confidant of 
my heart and the companion of my intellect. Our joys 
and our sorrows had a common source; we thought, 
we felt, we studied in conmion, and I know that even to 
this day we are called, in the community, by the name 
of Orestes and Pylades.* Our literary undertakings^ 
were colossal and most adventurous ; but although the 
time and trouble spent upon them was out of all pro- 
portion to the use we derived from them, they have not 
proved entirely fruitless. Provided with a very slight 
knowledge of the language, and in addition to this, 
armed with nothing better than Hederich's dictionary 
and Merk's grammar, we fell upon the Greek poets, 
and devoured, with comparatively great rapidity. 
Homer, Hesiod, Theocritus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Pindar. That much of what we read remained un- 
intelligible to us, by no means cooled our ardour ; we 
knew that a great deal of auxiliary knowledge must be 
required which we did not as yet possess ; but we were 
satisfied with what we did understand, and hoped to 
acquire new light We had never had a lesson on 
Greek antiquities; but, by degrees, we made many 
discoveries ourselves, and wrote, in most triumphant 
mood, essays abounding in quotations, which contained 
nothing more than what the whole world knew. Still 

* This friend was Von Albertini, subsequently bishop of the 
fraternity. 
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more ridiculous was onr undertaking to read the Old 
Testament^ with the help of Danz's ^anunar and 
Stock's dictionary, although we were utterly devoid 
of all the necessary preliminary knowledge; and yet 
it was only in the obscurities of Ezekiel that we stuck. 
Here also, however, we obtained (at the cost of a most 
disproportionate expenditure of labour, it is true, yet 
with all the greater gain of enjoyment) a number of 
notices, which we could not otherwise have acqxured in 
our position. 

The seminary at Barby, to which I was removed 
together with my friend in 1785, is in feet the univer- 
sity of the Brotherhood. My friend and myself were 
both unusually young when promoted to its benches; 
but our joy at this distinction was qualified by many a 
fear and tribulation. We went thither in the expecta- 
tion of being appointed teachers in a few years ; but 
if we were only to be teachers of science, it seemed to 
us moving in an intolerable circle to be learning some- 
thing merely for the sake of teaching it to some one 
dse, who in his turn was leaming it to be able to impart 
it to others ; for in the congregation we saw no applica- 
tion of the sciences to the afiPairs of life, which rendered 
it.worth while to spend so much time and trouble upon 
them. On the other hand, if we were to be teachers 
and wardens in the community, we felt persuaded 
that we w^e, and should long be, deficient in every 
qualification for such an office. However happy we 
might feel in pursuing our common studies, and in the 
consciousness of our friendship, this happiness was dis- 
turbed every time we gave ourselves up to serious 
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reflection. We were still striving in vain for super- 
natoral experiences, and for that which in the phraseo- 
logy of the Brethren was termed intercourse with 
Jesus ; the most violent tension of our imagination re- 
mained firuitless, and the voluntary aids which it lent, 
were always discovered to be deceptive. Up to this 
period we had sought consolation in Greek poetry, and 
had found it a glorious solamen; now, however, the 
matter was brought more and more home to us. But a 
new leaf was soon to be turned over. We were re- 
posing on the trophies of the wide-spread philosophical 
reputation which we enjoyed, and we began to philoso- 
phize. The increase of external liberty also seemed to 
loosen the fetters of the mind ; for certainly it was not 
the miserable logic which we heard, nor the limited 
reading that we enjoyed, nor the example of older 
comrades who played the part of freethinkers, that 
awakened in us the spirit of investigation. The plot 
of the psychological drama had reached its climax : the 
time had come when the confusion must be reduced to 
order, and this could only take place in accordance with 
the internal condition of our minds. The investigations 
of modem theologians into the Christian system, and 
the inquiries of modem philosophers regarding the soul 
of man, were of no avail to us, for although we heard 
occasionally that something of the kind was going on in 
the world, we could only guess at the results jfrom what 
we discovered ourselves. We trespassed indeed inas- 
much as we obtained books through means of forbidden 
correspondence and by secret and circuitous routes, but 
it was only for Wieland's poems and Goethe's Werther 
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that we pined — it was for our feelings only that we 
sought food from without — as for our intellects, they were 
in too great a state of fermentation, and we were too 
much absorbed in watching this fermentation, to be 
receptive for the ideas of others. But the more I am 
tempted to dwell upon this the first blossoming period 
of my mind, the more I feel that in pages which are not 
destined for myself, I ought not to venture to depict 
even a few of the numerous recollections that rush in 
upon me. 

My convictions soon diflfered so widely from the system 
adopted by the United Brethren, that I thought 1 could 
no longer conscientiously remain a member of the con- 
gregation, and the utterances of my ideas also became so 
distinct, that the attention of the superiors was attracted 
to the trefoil (for a young Englishman of remarkable 
talent had by this time joined my friend and myself). 
In vain was every means of conversion employed ; I 
could no longer be drawn out of the path I had entered ; 
but long after, I still felt the exhaustion consequent 
upon the inunense exertions I was obliged to make to 
conquer the numerous obstacles and impediments that 
were placed in my way as soon as it was discovered that 
I had entered this path. My father granted my request 
to be allowed to leave Barby, and to go to the Uni- 
versity of Halle. This I did in the spring of the year 
1787, and under, very unfavourable circumstances. 
Utterly unacquainted with the world of which I had 
seen nothing since my fourteenth year — ^with the con- 
sciousness of being very deficient in suppleness of mind, 
and outward polish — Shaving the most disadvantageous 
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opinion of the brutality of my ftiture comrades^ and 
despairing of being able to make friends among them^ I 
found within myself no remedy against the evils I anti- 
cipated ; for I was shy, and enervated by long subjec- 
tion to depressing circumstances. The only support on 
which I depended was that of a fatherly friend, on 
whose affection and advice I knew I could rely, namely. 
Professor Stubenrauch, the brother of my mother, 
whom I had lost some years previously. The merits of 
this uncle in regard to me are too great and too nume- 
rous to allow of my touching upon them in detail, and 
nothing gives me more pain than to think that I have 
not availed myself sufficiently of his friendship to be 
able to say in lieu of all praise: "See what I have 
become, and to him I owe it" 

The progress which my inner man made during that 
period, still lies too near to me, to allow me to take a 
comprehensive view of it, and I shall, therefore, confine 
myself to the outward events of my life. Into my 
studies I had not yet succeeded in introducing a proper 
degree of harmony ; I did not either study with a view 
to the future, but merely with the desire to satisfy the 
present craving; and, in consequence, I tasted a little 
of everything, and did not take a final decision until 
very late. Still more detrimental to me was that con- 
ceit which is peculiar to the self-educated, to whom I 
in a great measure belonged. They generally adhere 
obstinately to the method by means of which they have 
with great exertion acquired but very little; they despise 
lectming^ and maintain that it does not so much matter 
what you know as how you know it. While at Halle I 
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desired neither to learn the science of Scripture inter- 
pretation nor of philosophy, and I therefore attended 
no exegetical, and but one philosophical, course, and 
this merely to obtain data to which to attach my own 
reflections. One thing, however, I perceived that it 
was absolutely necessary to learn, and that was history, 
and more especially the history of human opinicms, the 
need of which I keenly felt. In consequence I de- 
voted myself to this science in both its branches, and 
soon began to search for the sources of those parts 
which particularly interested me. 

The shortness of my stay at^ the academy^ -vdiich 
only lasted two years, did not indeed admit of much 
more than a kind of fragmentary study of all sciences, 
with the hope of picking up a little of each; yet I am 
willing to confess that had I been less obstinate, and had 
I possessed more outward culture, I might, in many 
respects, have derived greater advantages from this 
stay. After the lapse of the abovennentioned time, I 
went for a year to my uncle Stubenrauch's, who had in 
the meantime exchanged his professorship for a living 
in Drossen in Neumark : a quiet year, spent in enjoy- 
ment of his valued intercourse, and during which I 
^ideavoured to supplement, to a certain extent, the 
fragmentary knowledge I had acquired of the theolo- 
gical sciences, and to establish a greater inward con- 
nection between the fragments. Then also I began, for 
the first time, to think of the future, and not without 
serious misgivings I presented myself for the examina- 
tion pro licentia, which I passed in the summer of 1790. 

Through the Rev. Mr. Sack, Chaplain in Ordinary 
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to the KLng, who had ever shown me much kindness 
out of firiaidship for my nnde, I soon after received 
tiie o&r of a situation as tutor in the family of Count 
D<Jma^ of Schlobitten, in the province of Prussia, 
whither I went in the autumn. In this house I spent 
Üiree years, upon the whcde, very happily. My pnpil> 
a well-disposed, and in many respects psychologically 
r^narkable boy, made, not indeed r{q)id, but still tole- 
rable progress, without causing me pain or annoyance of 
any kind; and a sister of his, who took part in the 
lesscms, afforded me the pleasant and gratifying spectacle 
of a female mind highly receptive for all kinds of know- 
ledge. 

Upon the -vdiole, the numerous family occupied me in 
various ways, so that less lime than I might have de- 
sired was left me to pursue my own studies ; but the 
characters of all were so amiable and so estimable, that 
it gave me true pleasure when I was able firom time to 
time to contribute to their domestic enjoyment ; and the 
delight I experienced at being a witness of, and par- 
ticipi^r in, so high a degree of family happiness, was 
the greater, because it is said to be so rare a pheno- 
mencoi in houses of this rank. Yet from the very 
commencement my position was such as not to promise 
long duration. When parents and educators either do 
not entirely agree, or do not at once come to an ex- 
planation, and establish the limits of the authority of 
both, the latter always occupy a very unstable position. 
This was my case, and my want of experience pre- 
vented me from seeing at once all the consequences 
and taking measures to countervail them. Thus great 
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differences in our appreciation of methods and modes of 
teaching soon became apparent^ together with a certain 
endeavour to stave oflf explanations, and rather to pre- 
vent jarrings by all kinds of little expedients. Ex- 
pedients, however, can never be more than pallia- 
tives, and only serve to postpone the evil. I sought in 
the mildest way possible to vindicate my ideas, and 
to maintain my principle of never acting contrary to 
my convictions, on any matter of importance, from a 
mere desire of compliance, at least, not without trying 
every means of escape ; but my perseverance must, no 
doubt, in spite of my endeavours to the contrary, have 
appeared like obstinacy, and a collision could not but 
ensue, more especially as my firmness was opposed to a 
hasty and capricious temper; and thus a connection, 
which had been to me rich in pleasant things and the 
source of many valuable experiences, was terminated, 
not unexpectedly, yet abruptly. 

Soon after my return from Prussia, in the autumn 
of last year (1793), a new career was opened to me ; I 
became a member of the seminary for college teachers, 
established here in Berlin, under the direction of 
Dr. Gedike, and the situation of teacher in the Kom- 
messer Orphan Asylum having become vacant, I was, 
at the same time, temporarily appointed to undertake 
part of the instruction there, which secured to me the 
advantage of free lodgings in the house. In the first- 
named position I felt myself a perfect novice. Since 
my sixteenth year I had known but one great educa- 
tional establishment, and that was governed in a spirit 
quite peculiar to itself, so that I had now, in regard 
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to many things, to acquire my first experiences, which 
were not always agreeable, and some time passed before 
I was able to measure the groxmd, and to take my 
proper stand. In the last-named position, on the con- 
trary, I soon felt at home ; I have always experienced 
much pleasure in fulfilling the duties which devolved 
upon me in connection with it, and I sincerely wish 
that the good which I have been able to effect among 
the pupils of the house in which I write this, may 
be obvious and considerable. 

I have held these two situations half a year only, 
and am now about to exchange them for the office 
of a Christian teacher, having already received ordina- 
tion as such. Pastor Schumann, of Landsberg, on the 
Warthe, a relative of mine, whose acquaintance I made 
during my stay in Drossen, and whom I have since 
then repeatedly visited, and for whom I have preached 
at various times — has been obliged, on account of ill 
health, to solicit a release from his duties, and the 
appointment of an assistant ; and, out of friendship, 
he mentioned me as the person from whom he most 
desired to obtain the required help. This change, thus 
proposed, seems to me desirable in many respects ; and 
I have been confirmed in this view by the opinion of my 
superiors and of all those persons who, with a kindness 
that I cannot sufficiently acknowledge, take an interest 
in my concerns. My petition likewise met with no 
opposition from the most reverend Ecclesiastical Direc- 
tory, which has, on the contrary, appointed me to act 
as my uncle's substitute in Landsberg. 

May my conduct in the new office I am about to 
TOL. I. c 
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enter be such as to justify the confidence which my 
superiors have evinced in appointing me to it It is 
my resolve to do everything that in me lies to do 
honour to it; and may Gt)d> who has hitherto so 
visibly guided my destiny towards it, and has aflforded 
me various opportunities for developing my mind use- 
fully in regard to it, and for acquiring a practical 
knowledge of many preliminary duties and offices, also 
give His blessing to this last important turn in my career, 
so that I may be able to show by the faithful and wise 
exercise of the pre-eminently important duties entrusted 
to me that I have profited by His goodness. 



Extracts of Letters from Schleiermacher^s Mother to her 
Brother StubenraucL 

[i.] Breslau^ October, 1774. 

. . . . You will not, I trust, be displeased at my 
allowing little Fritz to write you a letter, though as yet he 
only scribbles. He might perhaps have done it better had 
he written by daylight ; but he did not think of it until candle- 
light. The dear boy gives us much pleasure and much hope. 
He has a most affectionate heart and a very good head.. 

Next month he will be six years old. Pastor H is much 

pleased with the attention which he shows, and the distinct 
answers which he gives during the lessons in religion. God 
grant that he may continue thus, and not allow himself to be 
misled by others 

[n.] [Without date.] 

. . . . You will ask why I have not long ago- 
answered Lotte's and your letters. Ah, my darling brother, 
so it is. Great is the joy and pleasure of our hearts, when we 
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receive letters, but when we are to write them 1 Well, 

this time my dear husband had just returned from an absence 
of three months when I received your welcome letter, which 
assured me of your tender affection. I made a firm resolu- 
tion to answer it and also Lotte's letter at once, but then my 
dear husband had been absent so long, and there were so 
many things to tell and to ask about, and to wash, and to 
look afler, and to mend ; and good friends sent us invitations 
and we invited them in return, and thus twelve weeks, during 
which my husband remained here, went by as if carried 
away on the vnngs of the wind ; and now he has already 
been absent again three weeks. 

The news of your David's health has given me sincere 
pleasure. What joy it must be to you to feel yourself a 
lather I For I picture you to myself as a very loving father, 
who appreciates this happiness more than a hundred others 
would do in similar circumstances. I cannot conceive how 
it can be that so many parents bear no real love to their 
children, for what do we possess in this life that we can cal- 
culate upon calling our own on the other side of the grave 
also, if it be not virtue and our children. And what a sweet 
consolation may it not be on our death-bed, if we leave good 
children behind us, or if any have gone before us, to feel that 
we may confidently look forward to reunion with them, and 
to receiving together with them new joys and eternal bliss 
from the hand of the Godhead. This is indeed the only 
source whence we can derive consolation when we lose our 
children, and much, much time is required before we «ai 
thoroughly feel it. What parents, who do not look forward to 
such a ftiture, feel at such a loss is beyond my comprehension. 

€rod preserve your darling boy and let you have much 
joy of him ! But that you are already thinking of teaching 
the little fellow to read, that surprises me, as he is hardly 
two years old. However, children are very different ; but 
in one thing, dearest, I think you will agree with us, and 
that is, that children must not be driven to their lessons by 
fear of punishment, but that they must be taught in play 

C 2 
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and be spurred on by emulation. It seems to be a law of 
our nature that we should play during one period of our 
lives, and if we do not do so during the earliest part, we 
must do so afterwards. Of this we have examples in various 
precocious young savants ; for instance in the young Bara- 
tier, who in his thirteenth year attended university lectures, 
in his eighteenth year began to play like a child, and in his 
twentieth died rather weak in mind. An example of a 
different kind I may cite in our Lotte. From her birth she 
was weak and sickly, and in consequence sulky and peevish. 
Her nurse was kind, but old and very quiet, and never tried 
to amuse the child. Lottchen's only pleasure wa§, therefore, 
to stand at the window or before the street-door. Her play- 
things she was afraid of, and she cried when they were shown 
to her, except a little lamb, which she was always carrying 
about in her arms. In this way two years and a half elapsed. 
I had then a very severe illness, and when I rose from my 
bed Lottchen could speak and run about. I then began to 
teach her the alphabet, and the letters being large and new 
to her, they pleased her, and she soon enough learnt to know 
them. I began already to be quite proud at the thought of the 
sickly child learning to read so quickly, but there is a long 
leap between knowing the letters and knowing how to read. 

In the interval Vieckchen, who was a strong and lively 
child, and who had a nurse like herself, had begun to find 
pleasure in play. Lottchen, who saw her little lamb and 
other playthings in Vieckchen's hands, was astonished, cried, 
laughed, drew nearer, took part in the sport, and little by 
little she became so fond of play, that she no longer liked 
her letters, and cried when I wanted to force her to learn. I 
consulted my husband, who was then absent, as to what I had 
better do. Let her play, was his answer, the desire to learn 
will come in time ; and so it did : but not until she was five 
years old, when she began to be curious to know what I was 
reading. Then she became so zealous that she quite per- 
secuted me with her ABC book, and very soon learnt to 
read fluently. .... 
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Fritz began to read when he was four years old, but Carl, 
whom my husband calls our savage, and who is now three 
years and a half, speaks very indistinctly, will never obey 
without the rod, is dreadfully obstinate and very lively, but 
also in excellent health. 

Thus, my dear brother, for one child more patience is 
required, for another more encouragement. In short, each 
must be treated in a different way, and therefore it is easier 
to lay down general rules than to practise them. If Fritz 
continues as he has begun, he will be very efficient in lan- 
guages. His masters are very much pleased with him ; he 
is already in the third form, and though he is the smallest 
boy in the school he is always at the head of his class. It is 
the custom of the school to give each child a ticket every 
week stating how he has behaved, in regard to lessons and 
other matters. In two years Fritz's ticket bias once con- 
tained the words " pretty well ;" all the other times it has 
been "good," "industrious," "very good," "very industrious." 
These tickets are great excitements to good conduct, and upon 
the whole one cannot help admiring the excellent discipline 
which Mr. H maintains in the school 

[hi.] Fless [no date]. 
. . . . Fritz did not, as you suppose, remain in 
Breslau. No, dear brother, I do not think I could have made 
up my mind to leave him at his tender age without any 
guidance for his heart. The school here is very tolerable, 
and he may still learn something there. What we shall do 
in time, when his heart has been strengthened in goodness, I 
do not as yet know. The day before yesterday, which was 
my birthday, they prepared a touching pleasure for me. They 
came to my bedside in the morning, when I awoke, and sang 
Basedow's song : " This festal day of your life is a joyful day 
to us ;" and then having expressed their good wishes, they 
presented me with fresh flowers, and Lottchen gave me be- 
sides a tulle neckerchief, and Fritz a drawing 
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[iv.] Anhalt, 1780. 

. . . . Our children are all with us, and Lotfcchen 
encloses a little letter for you. The good God has poured out 
His grace upon her in these days. On Maundy-Thursday 
she made her confession of faith with a deeply moved heart. 
Grod grant that she may remain true to the promise she has 
made before Him, and strengthen her with His Spirit so to 
do ; for without this we can do nothing. She is quite content 
in our solitude, and occupies herself a great deal with house- 
hold matters, and with little Caroline. Fritz occupies himself 
with French and Latin translations, and teaches Carl to read 
and to reckon. Otherwise we leave the children a good deal 
at liberty to strengthen their bodies by exercise and fresh air. 
The two boys are quite opposite natures. Fritz is all spirit, 
and Carl all body; therefore we still keep the former at home, 
for he has knowledge enough for his age, and we only wish 
that his heart was as good as his understanding; but his heart 
has been corrupted by the constant praise bestowed on his 
intellect at Breslau, and he has become vain and conceited. 
Had we left him in Breslau, he would probably have been 
quite ready for the University at fourteen, so quickly does he 
progress in everything. Mr. S , the head master in Pless, 
has become very much attached to him on account of his in- 
dustry, and has expressed his surprise that he should not 
have begun mathematics at Breslau, as he comprehends 
everything with so much ease. I have great confidence in 

Mr. S , and hope that at the end of a year we shall place 

Fritz under his care. He loves the boy and the boy loves 
him, and with love you may make Fritz do a good deal. . . . 

Schleier macher^ 8 Father to his Brother-in-law. 

[v.] Anhalt [no date]. 

. . . . About six weeks ago we returned home 
firom a rather long journey, the object of which was our chil- 
dren, whose temporal and eternal welfare has for some time 
past weighed on my heart more than ever — ^particularly that 
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of our two sons, as we were somewhat embarrassed what to 

do with them, in consequence of the rector, Mr. S , having 

been recalled to his native city. But the promise of our 
Lord, " call on me in thy need," has been mercifully ftdfiUed 
in regard to us. More than a year ago we had heard of an 
excellent educational institution, which was said to have been 
established by the Moravian Brethren at Niesky in Upper 
Lusatia, and in the autumn we determined in consequence to 
undertake a journey thither. We arrived in Upper Lusatia 
just at the time when not only the Directory from Barby, but 
a number of deputies, from the congregations of the Brethren 
throughout the world, were assembled in Synod at Berthelsdorf. 
Such an assembly was quite new to us, and we learnt there to 
know a number of worthy men, who are working together 
with one mind and one heart, for the most pious object man 
can entertain, viz., the founding and spreading of the kingdom 
of Jesus. Many of these worthy people were already known 
to me through their writings, and through the history of their 
missions, which I had read; and during my journeys since the 
last war, I had often visited their establishments, and wit- 
nessed their devotional exercises ; but my dear wife was most 
forcibly impressed by what she saw of these excellent people 
with whom we at once felt at home, and with whom we har- 
monized as with bosom friends, so that it was not long before 
we whispered to each other, ^ Here it is good to be." But it 
was not ordained that we should pitch our tent there, and 
consequently, after we had seen everything at Hermhut, we 
journeyed on to Niesky, where we found the educational esta- 
blishment in every respect excellent beyond expectation. The 
village is small but pleasant, and the air very pure. The edu- 
cational establishment consists of the psßdagogio and a child's 
school;* in the former, there are about forty young people, 

♦ The Paedagogium has been referred to in a former note. The 
child's school now, we beHeve, termed boys' school, is the junior 
tnining school for those who pmiK>se going into the FsBdagc^iun; 
but at the present day, at least, it affords education both to Moravian 
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and in the latter more than sixty children. I visited as many 
of the classes as possible, and in all I found the instruction 
thorough-going. The supervision exercised in this institution, 
as also the economical arrangements, seem to me as perfect as 
any I have ever known. However, what to us was most 
satisfactory was, that the one great and important object of 
man, reconciliation with God, is here, as in all Moravian 
establishments, founded upon the only true basis, the bloody 
sacrifice of Christ, which — when, by the grace of God it has 
become active in the heart of man, and he has accepted it, 
and by true faith has made it his own — ^forms the sole source 
whence is derived every virtue of which man is capable, in 
time and in eternity. Li all other schools with which I am 
acquainted, however good they may be, externals merely are 
worked at ; all endeavours being directed, according to the 
parable of our Saviour, towards putting one new patch after 
the other, on the old coat. Under such circumstances happy 
is he, who discovers before the end of his days the great rent 
that runs through the whole, and who in his dismay, flies to 
Him who alone has the power of healing. 

That our children have within the last year opened their 
eyes to this human corruption, and that they have, each in 
his or her own way, been enabled to discover it in themselves, 
we cannot but look upon as the work of God's spirit in their 
hearts. These effects of divine grace became more and more 
evident throughout the winter ; they were every day more 
impressed with the nature of true peace ; and they became, in 
consequence, more and more anxious not to be sent away 
from us and out into the world, fiill of their natural cor- 
ruption, but implored to be allowed to go to Niesky. We 
took them there on the 27th of March, and our children 
at once felt themselves at home. The heart of our dear 
daughter, more especially, sympathized so strongly with the 

boys and to youths of other denominations who only desire a good 
commercial education; hence, you find in it hoys from six to sixteen 
years of age.~TRAN8. 
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arrangements and the form of divine service in the con- 
gregation, that she conceived, and also soon expressed, a 
warm desire to be permitted to remain there. Her mother, 
who was the one whom this wish most concerned, as she 
would thereby be deprived of a dear companion and assistant, 
nevertheless did not hesitate long before she determined to 
sacrifice her own interests to the true welfare of her child, 
should it be proved, after a time, that the wish of her daughter 
was not evanescent, but was based on a firm foundation, and 
would be acceptable to Him who governs all things. 

Schleiermacher^s Mother to Iter Brother. 

[vi.] Anhalt [no date]. 
. . . . I do not know, dear brother, what con- 
ception you have formed of the congregation of the United 
Brethren, but I can assure you that I love them and honour 
them with all my heart, and that my soul rejoices that a 
merciful God has so guided things as to enable us to give our 
sons into their keeping ; for I have often trembled for the 
poor children, when considering the soul-endangering opi- 
nions, principles, and habits that are so prevalent in the 
present times. Alas ! how should we have been able to pre- 
serve them from the subtle poison of the present times ? We, 
therefore, thank our dear Father, from the depths of our souls, 
for having so disposed their young hearts, that they desire 
not to rush into perdition with the world. O Lord I keep 
them in Thy truth, that they may see that through Thy love 
alone can they be happy and can they be saved 

The Father to the Son. 
[vn.] 
Dear Son, Arihalt, 2\st November^ 1781. 

This day thirteen years ago, I rejoiced greatly when 
your mother brought you into the world, and I was told it 
was a son. To-day also, I heartily rejoice in you, for how 
great and in how manifold ways has not the love and good- 
ness of God been evinced towards you during these thirteen 
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years ! Try to be conscious of this love, and to feel yourself 
happy in the enjoyment of it ; rejoice algo in your parents, as 
we rejoice in you, and we will then all eternally rejoice in 
Him who is the fountain of every joy, and who alone can 
keep them alive through all eternity. This is the prayer, 
and hope, and wish of 

Your tenderly attached Father. 

The Mother to the Son. 
[vm.] 

Anhalt, 2l8t January^ 1782. 
I am glad to see from your letters, my dear son, that 
our morning hours have not been without use to you. Often 
recal to mind whatever good thoughts you then heard, and 
you will ever derive new blessings from them. You write, 
my dear son, that you feel keenly that the love of Jesus 
Christ does not as yet dwell in your heart, that you are a 
poor sinner, and that up to this moment you have not been 
pardoned by Jesus, and you ask for our advice aa to how you 
are to acquire this spirit of love to Christ. Oh ! if you really 
do feel the need of it, and a yearning after it, then only pray, 
in truth and in simplicity of heart, to our dear Saviour and 
faithful Helper, to accord to you His spirit and His aid ; for 
does He not call all those to Himself whose souls stand in 
need of Him, and does He not promise that what we ask in 
His name, we shall receive. Only beware, my child, that 
you do not attempt to begin with your own improvement ; 
for in our own strength we can do nought; but flee with your 
consciousness of imperfection and sin, with your every want 
and desire, to the Son of God, to receive grace, yea, one 
grace after the other, from His abundance. Ah! surely, 
there will be joy in heaven at your coming, and what happi- 
ness, what bliss will it not be to you to be from youth at 
one with your Saviour, to conquer in His strength all those 
obstacles to perfection which meet us here under so many 
forms, and to restore His image in your heart. And now, as 
regards your physical wants 
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2%ö Father to the Sane. 

[IX,] 

My dear Children, Anhalt, lOth August, 1783. 

It gave me great pleasure to learn from your sister, a 
sBort time ago, that you were well, and grateful to our dear 
Lord and Saviour for having guided you to Niesky. But 
oar hearts would have been still more gratified had you 
yourselves written a few lines, more especially to express 
yoor grateful love to your dear mother on her birthday. 
You may, indeed, have thought that we would probably be 
absait from home ; but when our hearts prompt us to a 
right thing, we must not listen to such excuses, but be true 
to the impulse, and leave the result to Him who is the best 
ruler. In future, dear children, do as I have advised you. 
Whenever you think of us, or anything about yourselves 
occurs to you which you would wish us to know, note it 
down in a few words in your diaries, and at the end of some 
weeks make a letter out of what you have thus noted. 
Your letter will then be easy and natural, and you will thus 
avoid all aflfectation and the various kinds of self-deception 
which are bom of it 

The Mother to the So7i. 
[z.] 
Dearly beloved Son, Gnadenfrei, 2^th October, 1783. 

Soon after our arrival in this pleasant place, we re- 
ceived the glad and welcome tidings of our dear son's recep- 
tion into the communion of the Lord. Our hearts also were 
moved thereby to joyful thanks and sincere self-abasement. 
For my part, I look upon your sister's and your approaching 
admission into the congregation, as a proof pf the gracious 
satis&ction of our dear Saviour with the step which we have 
taken in this direction with regard to our beloved children ; 
and I rejoice most heartily, my dear son, that in your mind 
also the conception of the peace, which our faithful Shepherd 
wishes to extend to all, is ever becoming clearer. Yes, we 
cannot possibly fail to see the grace and mercy exercised by 
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Him for the "welfare of our souls, when we take into con- 
sideration the manner in which He has guided us of late 
years, and how, more especially as regards you, our eyes 
were opened about Teschen, and the way to Halle was, so to 
say, closed to us. I recal those circumstances to your mind, 
because it is impossible to mistake the hand of the Lord 
herein, and because He has so graciously and so mercifully 
drawn us by bonds of love away from the temptations of the 
world. Let us, therefore, in return, my dear son, cling firmly 
to Him alone, who is the faithful Shepherd of our souls ; let 
us give up our hearts entirely to Him ; let us pour out all 
our griefs to Him ; let us speak to His heart, and daily pray 
to Him to cast out and take away everything that tends to 
separate us from flim. Thus He will be able to fill our 
hearts with His love; and happy shall we be, when able 
to say — I live, yet it is not I, but Christ, who lives in me. I 
have the most joyful hope that our blessed Saviour, who has 
commenced His work in us, will carry it forward until that 
day be attained. 

Schleiermacher to his Sister Charlotte. 

[XI.] 

Dearest Sister, Niesh/, 30th August, 1793. 

With true joy, gratitude, and humility, I heard first 

from Fritz von T that you had been allowed to remove to 

Gnadenfrei ; afterwards, I saw from your dear letter that you 
had already taken up your abode in the choir-house ;* and 

* The members of a Moravian congregation are divided according 
to age and position in life into sections or choirs. Thus there are 
choirs of the married brethren and sisters, the widows and the 
widowers, the single sisters and brethren, youths, maidens (the two 
latter from the twelfth or thirteenth to the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth year, according to circumstances), and, lastly, the 
choir of children of both sexes up to the twelfth or thirteenth year. 
Each choir has its own special meetings for exhortation and edifica- 
tion. On the Continent there are still houses for the single sisters, 
widows, and single brethren. The entrance and departure are per- 
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now I obtain the further news from your dear nursing 
mother,* that you were received into the community on the 
last Gemeinde Tag,^ on occasion of which event, I congratu* 
late you most heartily, and pray that the Saviour will grant 
you His blessing. 

You have, no doubt, reason to be vexed with me that 
I have remained so long silent after having received these 
pleasant accounts, and that I have not written even a single 
line to you ; but I know that you will excuse me, when I tell 
you that it is because I could not make up my mind to send 
you a short note only, the first time I wrote to you in the 
choir-house, and yet I could not do otherwise, without put- 
ting you to the expense of postage (which I was loth to do), 
as I could not find a safe opportunity ; and I, therefore, post- 
poned writing until the arrival of your nursing parents, who 
have at last come, and, to my great joy, have brought me 
letters from our dear parents and from yourself. That my 

fectly optional. Each brother and sister pays for board and lodging, 
and seeks to gain a livelihood by labour and occupation of some kind 
OP other, unless i^hen in the enjoyment of an independent compe- 
tency. In some of the brethren's houses flourishing trades are carried 
on, each trade being superintended by a master, who is responsible 
to the person who has the chief control of all the temporal concerns 
of the house, and who is called the Warden. — Tbans. 

♦ The Pflegemutter, literally, nursing mother, was a female who 
superintended little children — often the wife of the person who had 
the care of an educational establishment. Tfleger and Pflegerinn, 
called in the English and American congregations of the Moravian 
Church labourer and lahmress, are the individuals who have the 
spiritual charge of the inmates of the choir-houses. — Traits. 

t The Gemeinde Tag, literally the Congregation Day, was one of 
several days in the year, set apart for particular religious services, 
in which the whole congregation participated. At first, in the 
renewed Moravian Church at Hermhut, they were held monthly, 
and letters from distant missionaries, or interesting intelligence re- 
garding '* the kingdom of God/' were communicated. The days thus 
spedally observed are no longer maintained, as regards each congre- 
gation as a whole, but in the continental settlements there are still 
four Kinder Gemeintage, or congregation days, for the children during 
the course of the year.— Tbans. 
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dear parents had not received my letter has greatly surprised 
me, and I do not wonder that they felt hurt at my supposed 
silence, more especially on occasion of our dear mother's 
birthday. By this opportunity they will, however, receive a 
second long and circumstantial letter from me and Carl, who 
is as well in health, and, as you may conceive, as much 
pleased as I am. I must earnestly beg you to forward it to 
Anhalt as speedily as possible, that is to say, if you mean to 
write and not to await the arrival of my father. I hope you 
may soon have a visit fix)m our beloved mother. How 
greatly will she not rejoice to see you, contrary to expecta- 
tion, so soon established in the choir-house, and so thoroughly 
happy among the sisters. But I do wish that I might soon 
have a visit from you, not only that I might see you in the 
dress of the sisterhood, though I am very impatient for that^ 
but also that I might have a long chat with you about many 
things ; therefore, the first time any one from Gnadenfr^ is 
coming here, you must jump into the carriage and surprise 
us with an unexpected visit of a week. That would be 
delightM! . • . • 

And now, dear sister, I think you would like to hear 
how the conferences in this place are regulated; for 
the same rules do not prevail in all congregations. Sun- 
day, at half-past nine o'clock, we have the Litany ; at ten, a 
sermon; at two, strangers' meeting for the Diaspora;* at 

* At first these were meetings in Hermhat for the aged, and infirm^ 
and sick, who coBld not attend the pnhUc seryice on Smidays asd 
festival days. Some eompetent person repeated the sermon of the 
morniDg, and in course of time, as many strangers atteoded, it got 
the name of Fremden Stunde, or Straogers'-hoiir, or Strangers'- 
meeting. The term diaspora means Dispersion, with reference to 
James i 1, 1 Fetar i 1, and John vii 35. At a very eariy period of 
the ''renewed *' HoraTian Church, invitations were sent from various 
quarters of Europe for godly men to labour in the national churches. 
These men did not dispense the saeraments, hut visited, prayed, read 
the Bible, and k^t meetings for those who, without leaTmg tiie 
national churdies, sought *'to be built i^ in communion^ witii 
right-minded, pious persons. There is a large number of persons on 
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ÜYe, a Liturgie* for the full members; at eight, Gemetn." 
Stande.^ 

On week days, at half-past nine o'clock, children's meeting ; 
at seven, evening meeting; at nine, singing meeting4 ^ 
Fridays, at nine in the evening, we have the Liturgy: " O 
Lord, full," &c. &C. On Saturdays we have no evening 
meeting, but a singing meeting at seven. 

Dearest sister, my sheet is now full ; but very soon you 
shall have another like it. I hope that Carl will still bring 
me a little letter to enclose ; at all events 1 can assure you 
that he is merry, cheerful, and in good health. And now 
ferewell. Love me, and think often of your affectionate 
brother. 

the ContineQt in this kind of connection with the United Brethren's 
church, and such was probably the case with Schleiermacher's 
parents. Each band or gronp is called a Diaspora Society; and one, 
or more, has its own '* labourer," or minister. Bound most of the 
continental settlements there is such a society, and they have three 
or four days in the year when t^hey come together in the settlement 
and have their own meetings. — Tbans. 

* The Liturgie is a singiog meeting, in which printed books are 
used. These contain verses in difiTerent metres, and adapted to 
diff^^nt chorales, so as to afibrd variety, but giring a consecutive 
statement of some portion of Christian doctrine, with suitable appli> 
cation to the heart. — Tbans. 

f The Gemeinstunde was originally in Hermhut a discourse or 
address delivered to the members of the congregation on Sunday 
Evening. It was intended to be a " vehicle" for conveying admoni* 
tion and encouragement, according to the pecuHar wants of the 
c<Higregation. The term afterwards came to signify any exposition of 
Smpture or address as directed to the members of the Church as dis- 
tinguished firom the public preaching of the gospel. — Tbans. 

X The singing meeting is distinguished from the Liturgie in as 
much as in these the officiating clergyman chooses verses fh>m the 
printed hymn-book just as it pleases him, yet with reference to the 
peculiar circumstances of the day or church festival, &c On the 
Continent the members know so many of these hymns by heart, that 
they do not take their books with them, nor does the leader make 
any use of his, simply commencing the verse, when the practised 
organist fidls in with the chorale. These liturgies and singing-meet- 
ings are greatly relished by the musical Germans. — Tbans. 
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[XII.] 

Deakly beloved Sister, [No date.] 

Like yourself, I cannot allow this excellent oppor- 
tunity to go by without writing to you, particularly as 
Countess Lisette has strongly recommended me to do so. 
Your last letter, which contained the only accounts I have 
had of my father during the last four months, was the more 
welcome on that account, though not quite satisfactory. I 
think of writing to him next week, as my letter will then 
arrive in Gnadenfrei exactly at the right moment ; I will at 
the same time execute all the commissions, and make Carl 
write also, if only ten lines. 

You seem this year to have altered your opinion relative 
to the summer ; and I have likewise altered my mind. I 
used to be very fond of summer, but now I like winter 
better. My love of walking, too, has subsided, because I 
have too much of it, and because the country here is not 
particularly attractive, as you will see when you pay us a 
visit, which the Countess gives me the hope you will do some 
day. I believe, also, that winter is more favourable for 
study, and the first snow will be a most welcome sight to me. 
The walks round Gnadenfrei are more attractive, and there 
I should probably feel as you do. However, neither my love 
for winter nor my hatred to summer disturb the cheerful 
state of my mind ; but when I find that I do not love the 
Saviour enough, that I do not sufliciently honour him ; when 
the daily intercourse with him does not go on uninterrupted, 
then I am disturbed. But as oflen as we draw near to Him 
feeling ourselves sinners, who can only be saved through His 
mercy — as oflen as we pray to Him for a look of grace, we 
never go away from Him empty. He never abandons us, 
however much we may deserve it ; yet the more undisturbed 
our minds the better, the more consistent, the more tranquil, 
the nearer to Heaven — happiest for us would it be, were 
we there altogether. But His will be done ; it is the 
best. 

One word more only. I would rather have heard from 
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you than from Countess Lisette, that our father had been ill 
at Gnadenfrei. Ought you not to have been the first to have 
informed me of this ? You might also remind my father 
that my purse is suffering from consumption, and that 
brought on by fruit. Who would have believed it ? Papa 
alone can cure it. And now fare thee well, under the 
guardianship of the Saviour, to whom I commend you as 
also myself. 

Your loving Brother. 

[xra.] 
Dearest Charlotte, [No date.] 

You are right, I expected nothing less than to receive 
a letter from you from Anhalt ; and yesterday, when I got it, 
I could hardly restrain a cry of joy, and the exclamation — 
"Oh, were I but also there !" But, Charlotte, I believe if 
this were the case, I would rejoice much more than you seem 
to do, according to the impression I have received from your 
letter, and more especially as I see by the address that our 
father was at home when you wrote. You are sorry to have 
been disturbed in your blissful tranquillity, and to a certain 
extent I can agree with you ; but, dear sister, duty is duty, 
and we ought ever to do it cheerfully. I think, that 
though you bustle about in the house and garden from üve 
o'clock in the morning until ten in the evening, you may be 
equally safe, and feel yourself equally near to the Saviour, 
as in the tranquil state of inactivity (if you will allow me the 
expression) which you enjoyed in Gnadenfrei. If this were 
not so, how should I do, or any of those who study, con- 
stantly obliged, as we are, to turn our thoughts to other 
matters ? But the heart may, nevertheless, feel the peace 
and the love of Jesus, as I can assert from my own experience, 
thanks be to His mercy. 

That you were deprived of the satisfaction of celebrating 
Passion week and Easter in the congregation I regret with 
you; but I trust that the Saviour has vouchsafed to you 

some consolation and compensation. The office at is 

not, indeed, performed in so solemn and edifyiDg a manner 

TOL. I. D 
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as among ns ; the thoughts are more easily drawn off, holy 
feelings of love and reverence are not excited to the sama 
extent ; the whole relation of our hearts to the Saviour does 
not appear so distinctly as in the verses which the Liturgus * 
gives out ; but, Charlotte, the essential matter is, neverthe^ 
less, the same. The body of Christ, which was given as a 
ransom for us, is partaken of, and so likewise the blood whix^h 
was shed in forgiveness of our sins, and the effects must be, 
the same provided we present ourselves at the table in a 
reverential and loving spirit, and with hearts humbled with 
thoughts of the mercy of the Saviour and of their own 
shortcomings, yet comforted and joyful, because allowed to 
strengthen themselves with His strength. This you have, 
no doubt, experienced. 

Eegarding your stay at home I would further address a 
few requests to you^ provided they do not come too late. 
First of all, try to rejoice at being once more called upon to 
occupy yourself with household duties ; it is absolutely 
necessary that a young woman should have some knowledge 
of these matters ; for you cannot know whither the Saviour 
may lead you, or whether it be your destiny to sit for ever 
in the choir-house before an embroidery frame. Secondly, 
be not over anxious as to whether you are doing the thing 
properly or not; such anxiety is good for nothing. My 
principle is : boldly begun is half won. Of course it is un- 
derstood that the " boldly begun. '* is not to exclude the 
necessary prudence and consideration. Thirdly, remember 
that you will be watched on all sides, and that from your 
ccmduct conclusions will be drawn relative to the community. 
Be not, therefore, dull and^ dejected, that people may not 
thereby be confirmed in their notion that HerrnhuAers are aU. 
discontented dissemblers. Fourthly, speak properly; and da 
not make use of any expressions which you have only learnt 
in the aster-house ; for they are good for nothing and no one 
will understand them. 

* The officiating mioister. 
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[XIV.] 

Deaelt beloved Sister I Nieshy^ ^nd December ^ 1783. 

Brother Z has given me the distressing intelli- 
gence of the departure of our dear mother for her long home, 

which he had kamt from my father's letter to brother Sh . 

He sent for me and Carl one Wednesday forenoon. I saw at 
once that he had nothing good to annoimce to us, and my 
heart began to beat directly I entered the room. He read the 
greater part of the letter to us ; and the first day it was to me 
like a dream which I could not believe. The description of 
her last hours has had a very good effect on me; and the 
event, in regard to which the Saviour has doubtless his wise 
intentions, makes me feel more than ever the blessing of 
being in this commxinity. I often think of what she said 
in Gnadenfrei : " Now that all the children are going to the 
Brethren, I shall be of little more use here, so I may as well 
lay me down and go to sleep." And when I took kave of her 
here, I M% as if I should never see her again. Our father is 
the one whom I most pity; I fimcy his state must be dre^dfuL 
Oh! how I wish that to him also might be granted the happi- 
ness of being in a congregation of the Brethren ; but I do not 
think that this will be his lot. He is now doubly an object 
of thought and of prayerful intercession tp me. Since August 
I have not had a single line from him, and I dare say his first 
letter to me will be as great a trial to him as my first letter 
to liim was to me. And now I will conclude, recommending 
myself to your love and to your intercessions ; and assuring 
you of my hearty sympathy in case you stand as much in 
need of such as I do, and of my sincere joy in case you are 
better off. Farewell, and continue to lore. 

Your devotedly attached Brother. 

The Father to the Children. 

[xv.] AtüuiU^ 31«« January^ 1784:. 

Mt dearly beloved Children! 

You are now motherless orphans, and the dear Saviour 
has reconciled you to her departure, by granting you the 

D2 
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grace to have faith in Himself, by which faith you know that 
she also, because she believed in Him, will be with Him for 
evermore. Therefore, never forget her, but let her memory 
be to you an inpitement to praise your Creator and Saviour, 
who gave you a mother that loved your souls and was anxious 
for your eternal welfare, and who became, through His mercy, 
a blessed instrument in His hand, to keep you dear children 
from the temptations of the wicked world, and to bring you 
into His communion as into a secure haven. Thank the dear 
Saviour for this with all your hearts, but pray also to Him 
without ceasing to make you entirely His own, to grant that 
your hearts be exclusively devoted to Him, so that ypu may 
desire to live for Him alone. Oh I my dear children, whom I 
now embrace with more undivided fatherly love than ever, 
whom I often in thought press to my bosom, and whom I daily 
recommend in prayer to the most faithful heart of my beloved 
Saviour — Oh ! I implore you, be not indifferent in regard to 
the surpassing mercy that the Saviour has vouchsafed to you 
and to me in bringing you unto His people. 

Schleiermacher to his Sister. , 

[XVI.] 

Deaely beloved Sister 1 [No date]. 

The community here celebrate the office eight days 
later than the Gnadenfrei and other congregations; conse- 
quently yesterday, I was for the second time, by the grace of 
the Saviour, permitted to be a looker on. In the afternoon, 
before the love-feast, I received your letter. I am assured 
that you will rejoice with me — that with me you will thank 
our good and merciful Saviour, and also pray to Him to 
bestow upon me His grace, more especially during the fort- 
night between this and Maundy-Thursday, when I am to 
partake of His flesh and blood in the Holy Communion, so 
that it may day by day show forth more gloriously in me. " I 
will bring them all unto myself," was the text of yesterday ; 
and as regards me also He will graciously fulfil this promise. 
He has risen' from the dead to help all miserable sinners on 
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earth, and therefore I also have a part in Him, He alone is 
my stay, the Grod who died for me upon the cross. 

On occasion of your approaching birthday, the first that 
you will celebrate in the congregation, I wish you the special 
peace of the Saviour, and many blessings ; I will think of 
you on that day. Ah I did but the love of Christ fill our 
hearts day and night I Were we but always pleasant in His 
sight, were we but in constant, uninterrupted communion 
with Him, did we but cling to Him so that not even for one 
moment could we be drawn away from Him I With these 
wishes for us both I conclude. Remember me, and love your 
brother, who loves you in Jesus 

[xvn.] [No date.] 

. . . . On the 21st, the unmarried brethren here 
celebrated an anniversary, on which occasion twelve youths 
from our house, who left for Barby two days later, were 
admitted into the Brother choir. Already at the time of my 
confirmation I looked forward with joy to the choir commu- 
nion,* which is partaken of on this occasion, and you may 
conceive my grief when I found that we would not be allowed 
to share in it. I quite agree with what you say about the 
recent beauti^ festivals, and to me also they have brought a 
blessing. It is true that all days that God gives, ought, in 
the community, to be days sacred to the memory of His mar- 
tyrdom ; but on occasion of such holidays and memorial fes- 
tivals, we feel nevertheless a greater and more lasting blessing. 
And now continue to love me, as you may be assured, I con- 
tinue to love you, and think often of. 

Your affectionate Brother. 

[xvm.] [No date.] 

. . . . After aU, the removal to another choir, 
which awaits me in four weeks, is no insignificant step, and 
when I look back upon the past, my mind is strangely moved. 

* This is the Holy Communion partaken of by the officiating 
clergymen and some one choir of the congregation. — ^Tbans. 
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I have been an apprentice in the commtmity somewhat more 
than two years ; that is not a very long time, yet in this short 
period how nnich have I not experienced, that is to say, much 
evil as regards myself, and much mercy as regards the Saviour ; 
i have merited wrath, say I on my side ; I have atoned for 
you, cries the Lamb from the cross. When I reflect upon 
what is required of a brother, I feel that I should despair, 
were I to venture upon the step, relying updn myself and upon 
my own strength; therefore, dear Charlotte, think often of me 
in your communings with the Saviour, and pray to Him to 

grant me His grace in my new calling Farewell, 

dear Charlotte, and let not the thirty additional miles, that will 
in future separate us, lessen, but rather increase, your love 
for me. .... 

The Faihsr to the Son. 

[XK.] 

My dear Son, Gnadenfrei, ßth October, 1784. 

I am heartily rejoiced at and grateful for the mercy 
which the Saviour has vouchsafed to you, when I see from 
your letters that through His spirit He has kept alive in you 
the desire and the endeavour to live to please him alone. Thank 
Him from the bottom of your heart for this inexpressible 
mercy, and also because He makes you feel that you do not 
even now love Him as you ought. But this must not dis- 
courage you, nor even awaken in you the desire that this 
bitterness may soon be taken from you. Most earnestly do 
I pray that this, as well as everything that you may ftirther 
experience, may lead you to fix your eyes steadfastly and 
with unswerving faith on his wounds, which have the power 
to conquer all discontent ; and by gazing at which, we may 
even here below enjoy heavenly bliss. The contemplation, of 
His wounds and of the tears which He has shed for you, will 
make time seem short to you during the days of expectancy. 

The best and only advice I can give you, my dear son, in 
the present state of your heart, is to call without ceasing 
upon the Saviour to let you evermore experience the power 
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lof His blood, and then you will be able to sing with entire 
truth — ^^ Thy dear blood, the sap of life, gives me ever new 
«trength to live." .... 

Contiirae to write often to your dear sister, whose company 
I have been enjojring for some days, and love each other, and 
^courage each other in faith and devotion, and pray also for 



Stabenrauch to Schleiermacher. 

[xx.] Halkj I9th November, 1785. 

My vebt deae and valued Nephew, 

.... It has pleased me very much to be able 
to trace in your letters the whole course and arrangement of 
your studies. I have always known the seminary in which 
you are studying to be a very useftil institution, and well 
adapted to its purpose ; and I rejoice that you have there ex- 
cellent opportunities for acquirinjg a thorough knowledge of 
philosophy and theology, without being obliged to visit our 
academy, where so many a respectable youth has forfeited his 
entire peace of mind, has been 'burdened with doubts and 
empty speculations or useless criticism, and has lost what 
was dearest to him, without acquiring any adequate com- 
pensation. You are most fortunate — ^and you cannot suffi- 
ciently thank your faithful Lord and Saviour for it — in 
having escaped exposure to all such temptations to err from 
the truth that leads to salvation. Nevertheless, I would most 
earnestly entreat you not to look upon all dissenters in the 
same light, and to habituate yourself to be tolerant. I know 
M well that toleration is a word much in fashion at the 
present moment, and that it is frequently abused; but I 
always think that, if we would judge justly those who are 
misled, we must take into consideration the more or less 
favojorable position which they have occupied, their -educa- 
tion, and the first lessons and impressions which they have 
"derived from it ; and besides this, we must allow that there 
are differences of grades and classes among the so-called 
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innovators. I do not doubt that the Brethren, who are 
so just in all their thoughts, likewise point this out to you 
when an opportunity occurs during the exegetical lectures 
which you are now attending, and that they recommend a 
wise toleration to their young auditors — ^and you wiU thus 
have learned to recognise the great amount of evil that 
has resulted through many centuries from the early esta- 
blished principle, Extra ecclesiam nulla solus 

That you are so specially interested in exegesis redounds to 
your honour, and gives me great pleasure; for the right 
understanding of the Scriptures is after aU the fundamen- 
tal matter on which depends not only our own tranquillity 
and peace of mind, but also the blessing that wiU attend us 
in our vocation. 

[xxi.] Halle, lOth December, 1785. _j. - 

. . . • This time, I begin by answering the last 
part of your letter. In alluding to nulla solus extra ecclesiam, 
I was far from intending to impute blame to the excellent 
Brotherhood, but merely meant to recommend to you a true, 
active, wide, and well-imderstood toleration, because it seems 
to me that, although much has been said and written about 
toleration in the last decennium, little real toleration is ex- 
ercised. 

That you read the Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung gives me 
true pleasure ; for, in my opinion, this is one of the best 
periodicals, and renders many others superfluous. Your 
judgment of Barth is quite correct. Who is the author of 
the Moral Lessons for all Ranks, I do not like to say, as I am 
not quite sure. Tell me in your next, whether you still like 
mathematics as much as formerly. In Barby you cannot 
fail, I think, to obtain further instruction herein. 

The Father to the Son. 

[xxn.] AnhaU, 27th January, 1786. 

I thank you, my dear son, for your sincere wishes on 
occasion of the new year ; yet more, however, I wish that 
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yon and I may both be enabled gratefully to enjoy all the 
benefits that the Saviour has conferred upon us in so un- 
merited a manner. The future is in His hand, and cannot, 
therefore, have anything but good in store for us ; but to 
enjoy the present and the past, and to have ever a due appre- 
ciation of Bis loving kindness, this is bliss, and this I desire 
for you. 

I trust that I shall be able to let you have the twenty 
dollars which you ask for, although my income is very accu- 
rately apportioned; but you must have patience, and give 
time 



The Son to the Father. 

[xxra.] 
* Dearest Father, Barby^ March, 1786. 

Last Saturday I received the enclosed, and might con- 
sequently have written one post day earlier, had not a bad 
finger prevented me. However, I sit down as soon as possible 
to thank you with all my heart for your last letter, and for all 
your fatherly love. 

At the very commencement you impress upon me the great 
rule, to enjoy the present and to be grateful for the past, but 
as regards the future to rely upon the Lord in whose hand 
it is. I fully acknowledge, dear father, that this rule is 
necessary, particularly to one situated as I am, if he would 
lead a happy and contented life ; but I must confess my 
weakness on this point also. It is true that when I look 
back upon my life of seventeen years, I recognise so many 
remarkable proofs of the kind and merciful guidance of the 
Lord, and of His watchfulness over all circumstances relating 
even to the meanest of his rational creatures, that I feel con- 
strained to prostrate myself in the dust, and to say : With 
what mercy, and patience, and love hast Thou led me, 
O Lord. My thoughts are confounded thereat, yet the un- 
bounded confidence which this ought to inspire fails me ; 
and when I look into the future, I am much troubled, not by 
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Ae question how great, for tbat is rather indifferent to me, 
bat by the question when and uohere. 

It is great eomfort to me that you will be so kind as to 
help me out with the twenty dollars. Hie best thanks that 
I can give you for all your goodness, is to conduct myself so 
as to be a joy to the SaTiour, to yon, and to the community 
to which I belong by grace ; and may the Lord so grant 
it I Towards this cotisummation all my endeavours are 
directed. 

Stubenrauch to Schleiermacher. - 

[xxiv.] Halle, lUh March, 1786. 

. . . . The fiiot that my two last letters prin- 
cipally contained recommendations to wise toleration, you 
must by no means interpret as being meant to convey an 
aoeosation of intolerance against the Brotherhood ; these 
recommendatioiis were rather the consequence <^ conversa- 
tions and boc^s, which at that time occupied my mind. 
. . . . Under such circumstances I could not su£iciently 
impress the duty of true tolerance on a youth so dear to me* 
However, I see distinctly from your last letter that we are 
quite agreed on this point. I further agree with you herein, 
that whereas our forefathers perhaps went too far in thdr 
representi^ns of the avenging justice of God, and thus 
aliBost entirely lost sight of His boundless love and mercy 
towards fiill^i man, so in our day, on the contrary, many 
persons praise exclusively tiie fatiierly love of God ; and if 
fiMmerly people were perhaps too much terrified at the in- 
flexible justice of God, now, on the contrary, by having 
God's goodness constantly recalled to their minds, they are 
as it were lulled to sleep and rendered indolent, .... 
Here we perceive most distinctly what great mischief results 
when, instead of holding in mind the intimate connection and 
the mutual relation b^ween the great truths of our religion, 
we give ourselves up to a onesided contemplation of certain 
injurious results that Timy follow from an exa^erated repre- 
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seotalion of isolated troths ; for from such a contanplatioii 
vise the imprudent (to use a verj mild term) expressions 
relative to the doctrine of the atonement in the Berlin Monthly 
Joumcd and elsewhere. 

I am very much pleased to hear that jou still continue a 
inemd of the mathematical sciences, and I rejoice that you are 
to receiye further instruction herein in the course of the next 
half year. This may be of great service to you through life, 
aS) indeed, I think I already perceive the advantage which 
you have d^ved from this science, in the greater clearness 
and correctness of your perceptions. 

Tou have no doubt heard of Mendelsohn's death; perhaps 
also yon may have seen in the papers the following dis- 
tich : — 

There is a Grod, bo Moses taught; 
But Mendelsohn the proof has brought. 

Upon which the subjoined parody has been made here : — 

The wise believe 'cause Moses taught it; 
From Mendeltohn but fools have caught it 

I should Eke to know your opinion of this parody. 

[xxv.] Halle, 2hth April, 1786. 

. . . . Your judgment of Moses Mendelsohn 
pleases me very much, and so likewise your feeling of the 
impropriety of that distich. It seems to me, however, that 
you are not quite just to Mendelsohn when you say that 
" we have had among us men who, regarded as philosophers, 
may well be placed on a level with him and whose death 
has, nevertheless, created far less sensation." For Mendel- 
sohn was more than a philosopher ; in fact, our literature, our 
language, and also sound criticism, are greatly indebted to 
bim. 

The San to the FcOher. 
[xxvi.] Barbi/, 1786. 

Thanks to moderate exercise and to a wholesome 
^et, which is also very wholesome for my purse, I am now. 
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praise be to God, healthy and cheerful. With one thing only 
I am not content.. I wish very much to study theology, and 
that thoroughly ; but I shall not be able to boast of having 
done anything of the kind when I leave this, for in my opinion 
we are kept within too narrow limits in point of reading. 
Except what we see in the scientific periodicals, we learn 
nothing about the objections, arguments, and discussions 
raised in the present day in r^ard to exegesis and dogmatics. 
Even in the lectures delivered to us sufficient mention is not 
made of these matters, and yet knowledge of them is abso- 
lutely necessary for a future theologian. The feet that they 
fear to lay them before us, awakens in many minds a suspi- 
cion that the objections of the innovators must approve them- 
selves to the intellect and be difficidt to reftite. I do not, 
however, share this opinion; and upon the whole, the small 
amount of discontent I feel in regard to this subject does not 
as yet disturb my tranquillity, and you are the only person to 
whom I have mentioned it. 

I recommend myself to yours and mammals* tender affec- 
tion, and am with entire filial love and reverence. 

Your most dutiful son. 

The Father to the Son. 
[xxvn.] 
My dear Son, Anhalt, 4:2nd August, 1786. 

I wish you and your comrade joy at having got Count 
Reuss for your warden ; that you, more especially, are highly 
pleased at it, and that you are relieved from the necessity of 
writing to ask for money and an increase of allowance, I see 
by your letter. It is certainly very good when a man can be 
free from pecuniary cares while he is studying. I was not so 
fortunate ; but my narrow circumstances proved very bene- 
ficial to me, and thus I hope that the dear Saviour will 
graciously turn to your true good, that which may at first 
seem a hardship to you — such as, for instance, your delicate 
health. His invisible hand ever leads us along the safest 

* The &ther had by this time married again. 
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path, if we do but give ourselves up to His guidance like 
little children. Bo this as regards your studies also, dear 
son, and be assured that you vfiil lose nothing by it, should 
even the objections and criticisms of the innovators remain 
unknown to you. Keep out of the way of this tree of know- 
ledge, and of that dangerous love of profundity which woidd 
lure you towards it. I have read almost all the refutations of 
infidelity, but they have not convinced me ; but I have, on 
the contrary, learned from experience that faith is the regalia 
of the Deity, and can only be the work of His mercy. 
Besides, you do not intend to be a vain theologian, but are 
preparing to render yourself capable of bringing souls to the 
Saviour, and for this purpose, you need not all that know- 
ledge ; and you cannot sufficiently thank your Saviour for 
having brought you into the commimity of the Brethren, 
where you can so well do without it. Believe, moreover, 
that the Bible is an inexhaustible spring at which you may 
abundantly quench your thirst for knowledge. Make your- 
self, more especially, thoroughly acquainted with the Hebrew ; 
for that many a treasure is still buried in this language, you 
may in a measure learn from the commentaries of brother 
R . Should you wish, in addition to this, to read some- 
thing pleasant, and at the same time edifying and likely to 
confirm you in your faith, you will find this in the writings of 
Martinet, Sander, Bonnet, and Harvey (principally of the 
latter), men who have endeavoured to trace in material nature 
also the love, the wisdom, and the power of Grod, who died 
upon the cross for us godless ones. It is, undoubtedly, very 
elevating ; yet, when we remember and believe in the martyr- 
dom of God, it makes us at the same time bow low in the 
dust, and inspires us with the deepest compunction, .when in 
such books we learn to know not only the imfathomable depth 
of God's love, which has condescended to us miserable and lost 
sinners, but also its height, length, and breadth. Here you will 
find a wide field for the exercise of your love of knowledge, in 
which you will be secure against pride and vanity, and will, 
ultimately, be led back again to blessed simplicity. 
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The Son to the Father. 

[xxvin.] 
Tenderly beloved Father, Barby^ 2\st January, 1787. 

Though tardily expressed, my wishes for you in the 
New Year are not, therefore, the less sincere or the less fer- 
vent. The older we grow, dear father, the longer we witness 
the course of events in , the world, the more persuaded we 
become, that neither for ourselves nor for others ought we to 
wish any of those things which are generally the object of 
desire, lest we should in reality be wishing for evil. Every- 
thing is, under some circumstances, happiness, and under 
others, imhappiness, except peace, tranquillity of mind, and 
submissiveness of heart; and this is what I wish for you, 
in addition to that which must be most valued by a feather, 
weU-founded joy in your children. The more I, as your son, 
wish you this from the bottom of my filial heart, the more it 
costs me, the more it pains me in the depth of my soul, that I 
must now announce to you something which will cause your 
hope, in the fulfilment of this wish, to waver. 

I confessed to you, in my last letter, my dissatisßiction with 
the limited scope of my position here, and pointed out how 
easily, under such circumstances, religious doubts may, in our 
times, arise among young people. I thus endeavoured to 
prepare you for the intelligence that these doubts have been 
awakaied in me, but I did not attain my object. You 
believed that your answer had set me at rest; and for six 
whole months I most unjustifiably remained silent, because I 
could not find it in my heart to destroy this illusion. 

Faith is the regalia of the Godhead, you say. Alas ! dearest 
&ther, if you believe that, without this Mth, no one can attain 
to salvation in the next world, nor to tranquillity in this — and 
such, I know, is your belief — oh ! then, pray to God to grant 
it to me, for to me it is now lost. I cannot believe that He, 
who called Himself the Son of Maa, was the true, eternal 
God : I cannot believe that His death was a vicarious atone- 
ment, because He never expressly said so Himself; and I 
cannot believe it to have been necessary, because God, who 
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evidently did not create men for perfection, but for the pttrsoit 
of it, cannot possibly intend to punish them eternally, because / 
tbey haTe not attained it. "^ 

Alas ! best of others, the deep and acute suffering which I 
endure while writing this letter, prevents me from giving you 
in detail the history of my soid as regards my opinions, or all 
my strong reasons for entertaining than ; but I implore you, 
do not look upon them as merely transient views, without 
deep roots. During almost a whole year they have had a 
hold upon me, and it is long and earnest reflection that has 
determined me to adopt them. I entreat you not to keep 
back from me your strongest counter-reasons ; but I candidly 
confess that I do not think you wiU succeed in convincing me 
at present J for I hold firmly by my convictions. And now 
are told tl^se tidings which must be so terribly startling to 
you ! Try to enter entirely into my feelings, and you wiD, 
perhaps, be able in some measure to understand what it must 
have cost me to write these lines, devoted to you as I am, 
my good Either, with such tender filial affection, acknow- 
ledging as I do your great love for me, and being conscious 
that I owe everything to you ; for that I entertain these feel- 
ii^ I can aver with a good conscience, and I am sure that 
you also are persuaded of it. They have been written with 
trembling hand and with many tears ; but even now I would 
not send them forth, had not my superiors encouraged me ; 
and even in a manner charged me to write to you. Comfort 
yourself dear fether, for I know you were long in the same 
state that I am now. Doubts assailed you at one time as tliey 
now do me, and yet you have become what you now are. 
Think, hope, believe, that the same may be the case with me ; 
and be assured that, although I may not be of the same fidlji 
as you, I will, nevertheless, ever strive to become an honour- 
able, upright, and useful man ; and, after all, that is the most 
essential thing. 

I have openly laid my thoughts before my present superiors, 
and, upon the whole, I have been treated very kindly. Thiey 
have told me that they would wait some time to see whether 
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a happy change might not take place ; but, at the same time, 
they have given me frequently and distinctly to imderstand, 
which is indeed a matter of course, that I must not look 
forward to obtaining even the most insignificant office in the 
commmiity, imtil my convictions have imdergone this change. 
I know, dear father, that however great may be the pain 
which I am now causing you, you will not withdraw from me 
your fatherly love and care. You will see, without my sug- 
gesting it, that it will be necessary even in case it cannot soon 
be realized — ^which, alas 1 I am convinced it cannot be — ^that 
measures should at once be taken to enable me to become 
a useful man beyond the limits of the community, as within it 
I cannot at present be so. If your circumstances will at all 
admit of it, pray, allow me to go to HaUe, if only for two 
years. You must see that my success in life depends upon^ 
this. I can hardly believe that you will give your consent 
to my continuing my theological studies there, for you will 
not be willing to add one more to the heterodox teachers of 
our country. However, if you can do so with a good con- 
ecience, as I would at all events probably devote myself to a 
scholastic career, it will suit me much the best, for I am better 
prepared herein than in other sciences, and my inclination 
also lies this way. There, also, I would be more likely to 
change my views than by continued study in the congregation, 
for I would have more opportunities of testing every diversity 
of opinion, and would, perhaps, learn to see that many reasons 
are on one side not so strong, and on the other, stronger than 
I at present conceive. However, I leave it entirely to you to 
determine what I shall study. In regard to law there is this 
objection, that a jurist belonging to the burgher class rarely 
obtains an appointment; and in regard to medicine there is 
this other objection, that on account of my deficiency in pre- 
liminary knowledge, I would require two years more, while at 
the same time, the lectures are much more expensive. Per- 
haps uncle can give me free lodgings or free board in his 
house ; or, perhaps, I might obtain free board elsewhere, or 
even a small stipend. Six young members of the Brotherhood 
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are already studying the law in Halle, and these, together with 

my old friend W , from Breslau, and Mr. S , woidd 

be sufficient society for me ; so that from this side you would 
not have reason to fear the corruption of the university, 
besides which, my time would be frilly occupied with study, 
and I would live quietly under the guardianship of my uncle. 
If you would conmiunicate with the Brethren in Hermhut 
upon the subject, and represent the matter to them, you might, 
perhaps, succeed in obtaining their consent to my going to 
Halle, in which case should I hereafter change my convic- 
tions, I would be at liberty to return to the commimity. The 
Brethren will no doubt imderstand that this diversion of my 
thoughts to quite different subjects would be the most likely 
means gradually to effect the desired change. However, 
should this even for a time entirely separate me from the 
congregation, it will, nevertheless, be better than that I 
should remain in the community with unaltered convictions, 
leading an inactive and discontented life. On the other hand, 
should I change in Halle, it is not impossible that I might 
return to the Brethren. 

You will perceive in reading this letter, dear father, how 
hard it has been to me to write it. May God give you strength 
to receive the intelligence without injury to your health, with- 
out too great pain, and without suffering it to impair your 
fatherly love for me. He knows best what it has cost me to 
impart it to you. 

And now, one request more only : make up your mind as 
quickly as possible. After Easter begin all the courses in 
Halle, and of what use would it be that I should remain an- 
other half-year here, consuming a great deal of money, and 
yet at last have to go ? 

In sorrow, dear father, I kiss your hands, and entreat you 
to look at everything from the most favourable side, and to 
consider well, and to bestow upon me in future, also, as far as 
it is possible, that fe,therly affection which is so indescribably 
valued by 

Your distressed and most dutiful Son. 
TOL. I. E 
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The Father to the Son. 

[xxix.] 

AnhaUy ^h Fehruarjf, 1787. 
. . . . OHy thon insensate son ! who has deluded 
thee, that thon no longer obeyest the truth, tho«, before whose 
eye» Chriat was pictured, and who now cntcifiest him ? You 
were BO well «tarted, who has held you back from obeying the 
truth ? Such persuasion is not from Him who has oa^ed you ; 
but a little leaven leavens the whole loaf. The same wicked- 
neas of heart which, four years ago, made you fe«r thatt through 
it you would be lost in the world, and which drove you into 
tiie congregation, alas! you have furthermore nourished in 
yourself, and it has now leavened your whole being, and is 
driving you out of the congregation. Oh 1 my son — ^my son ! 
'How deeply do you humble me ! What sighs you call fwdi 
from my soul 1 And if the departed watch over tb, oh ! what 
B cruel disturber of the tranquillity of your blessed mother 
have you become, now that even your stranger «tepmodieEr is 
weeping over you. ^ 

Go forth, then, into the world, whose honours you are aeeb- 
ing. Try if its husks can satisfy your soul which refrises the 
divine cordial which Jesus bestows on all hearts that thirst' 
for Him. Have you, then, never tasted one little drop of balsam 
from His wounds ? And was it all hypocrisy and deception 
which you used to write, and which you have so often pro- 
tested that you felt ? But if it were truth, oh ! then it will 
witness awfully agamst you on the last day, if you do not turn 
baok again to the eternal merciful God. John, chap. xii. 48 
— 50. Ep. to the Heb. chap. vi. 4-6. 

Alas 1 into what a state of delusion has the wickedness of 
your heart plimged you I You believe that in the world you 
will find the way back again to the community to which you 
belonged (for, alas ! in your heart you are no longer there); 
and equally contradictoiy are your objections, which you seem 
to think so strong. Nay, strong and powerful are the concdt 
and pride of your heart, but not so your arguments, which 
a child could refute. You mention that Jesus Himself never 
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said that lie was the Son of Grod, or, what is the Bame, that He 
was the true, eternal God ; and yet it was for this confeflsion 
that the High Priest, who, together with all the Jews, con- 
fiidered it bla^hemy, condemned Him to death. You foolishly 
imagine that God created man fol* the pursuing of perfection, 
^but not for per&ctiQn itself; consequently, Grod has created 
man in anger, and fc»: eternal unhappiness, as He has given 
him a conoeption of something, and a craving aft^ something 
to which in all etamity he geüq. never attain. But no! it is not 
that whidb you call perfection, but it is the glorification of GtKi 
which is the first, as it is the last end of all His works, and all 
His revelations ; He is love, and wboeva: remains in the en- 
joyment of His love remains in God and God in him ; this 
:paaBage ought to have taught you that as God is one, so also 
Jie can have but mie ^id, viz. : that His love, His praise, and 
Jäis glorification shall constitute our present and fixture bliss, 
^&fr He ahme is all in all. But if the glorification of G^od shaU 
at ^e same time omstitute our happiness (for there can be bat 
jtme end), then also must His love. His praise, and His glorifi- 
calkm be our only and eternal concern, so that in it we shall 
:find Carnal joy, and the fulfilment of our wishes in all etemi^. 
In carder, however, that the bliss which God in His love has 
prepared fi>r us, may beemne the sole object of our wishes, and 
in consequence our true happiness, you caniKxt but see, dear 
Jon, that our hearts must be entirely changed, and that we 
must return fix)m multiformity to unity, and firom love of the 
:fiesh and of self to the love of the one only loveable Being. 
^Oierefiare, then, has God so first loved us, that He did not 
«pare His son begotten of Himself, but gave him up a ransom 
'for us — in order that when, through the pow^ of His spirit, we 
have obtained &ith in this, that the true God suffered death for 
us lost sinners,, a new life may be generated in our dead bodies, 
Ä fee be kindled of grateful love, and entire devotion, and 
a «eal for the glorificjri;ion of God which shall not be quenched 
through all eternity. Of this fidth, as the source of love, and 
of the glorification of God, I wrote to you that it was the 
CU)dhead'8 royal due, and that with iull right, in order that 

K 2 
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not to the creature, even in the. very smallest degree, but to 
God alone, be the honour of our happiness here, and our sal- 
vation hereafter. For therefore has He included everything 
in unbelief that He might have mercy on all. If then, my dear 
son, you be really earnestly anxious to possess this only saving 
ßdth, then seek it, pray for it on your knees to the great Grod 
and Creator, who as man bled for you on the cross; pray for it 
as for a gift that His mercy alone can bestow. But, if it be 
your own glory that you are seeking, if you disdain the God 
of your fathers, if you will go forth and serve strange gods, 
then make your own choice ; but I and my house will serve 
the God who has ransomed us. 

Alas ! my heart trembles with a fearful foreboding that the 
affectionate warnings of your father, who is tenderly concerned 
in your well-being, that my experiences and even your own, 
will prove fruitless ; for your letter shows how strong is the 
delusion tmder which you are labouring. Thou only, O my 
God and Saviour I canst open the eyes of this poor blinded 
child. Oh ! have mercy upon him, for the sake of Thy own 
dear merits, and such share of them as Thou hast already 
vouchsafed to him, that this may not prove utterly vain, and 
that it may not witness against him on the day of judgment ! 

And now, O son, whom I press with tears to my sorrowful 
heart ! with heartrending grief I discard thee, for discard thee 
I must, as thou no longer worshippest the God of thy fathers, 
as thou no longer kneelest at the same altar with him — ^yet, 
once more, my son, before we part— oh ! tell me, what has the 
poor, meek, and humble-hearted Jesus done to thee, that thou 
renoimcest his strength and his divine peace ? Did you find 
no consolation when you laid before Him your need, the 
anguish of your heart ? And now, in return for the divine 
long-suffering and patience with which He listened to you, 
you deny Him ? You break the promise which you so often 
pronounced : with Thee Jesus I will abide ? Why wouldst 
thou leave Him? — hast thou never received the word of life 
from Him ? 

But I must hasten to take leave of you. God only knows 
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with what feelings. Alas 1 not with those tears of joy gush- 
ing from a melted heart, with which you, three years ago, 
took leave of the world, and dedicated yourself to the Lord 
and to his congregation. O my son 1 forget not those tears 
— ^nor the tears of thankfulness and joy, which flowed from 
the eyes of your fiuthfrd and loving mother at the thought of 
what the Lord was doing for you — nor the earnest prayers 
with which the congregation received you into its bosom— 
nor either the tears of bitter grief, which you are now 
pressing from your father's eyes. Whithersoever you go, let 
them be ever before your memory. But if it be possible 
(and why should it not be, as to God nothing is impossible), 
Äen listen to the entreaties of your father who prays : Turn 
back, my son, turn back ! Human virtue is not to be perfect, 
but to turn back speedily from the path of error. Lord 
Jesus, Shepherd of the human race ! bring back to Thyself 
Thy straying lamb ! Do it for the glory of Thy own name ! 
Amen! 

I shall not as yet write to Halle, because I hope that the 
blessing of the Lord may attend my words and my prayers. 

Should you write to your imcle — to do which I give you 
my permission in case your thoughts are not changed — then 
regard yourself as having taken leave of me aud of the con- 
gregation ; but longer than a year and a half, reckoning from 
Easter next, I cannot let you study ; in that time you must 
make yourself eflGlcient for some tutorship or other. 

I can add no more except the assurance that with sorrowing 
and heavy heart, I remain your deeply compassionate and 
loving father. 

The Son to the Father. 
[xxx.] 

Barb^j 12th Fehruary, 1787. 
Tenderly beloved and best op Fathers, 

By this time you will have received the distressing 
letter. Qh I how often I have wished that I had been less 
honest, and that I had not disclosed my thoughts to any one, 
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or at least tiiat I had not seit off- the letter to you 1 I ahoxdd 
then haye spared my good fiither all the pain and tronbloiia 
consequences of this matter, the end of which God only 
knows. But once it must hare been done, and now I anr. 
glad that I took courage, because I have since then been 
informed that I cannot be allowed to ranain here longer than 
Easter. Do not write to Hermhut, dearest fether; it would 
be lost trouble. A disseit^ like myself cannot be tolerated 
here ; they fear that I may impart to others Üie dangerous 
poison, and whererer I may be I can no longer be considered 
as a manber of Üie Brotherhood. 

I wifih, dear &ther, that you were as convinced as I am, 
that, under the present circmnstanoes, this step cannot be 
otherwise than beneficial to me. With my views regarding 
the doctrines and the constitution of the Brotfaeriiood, I oouid 
not at all events have ^t tnmquil, dieorful, and happy- 
here. I should not be able to get rid of my doubtB did I 
remain here, whereas, while studying theology at Halle, thi» 
may very probably occur. To you it will perhiq)& appear 
unlikely that in the very midst of so many heterodox teachers 
I should change my views ; but if I know myself, this is ihe 
likeliest way for me to become convinced of error. Its is the 
insufficiency of the proo& given li&i^ in support o£ certain! 
doctrines, as well as the &ot that the c^nnions of dissaxters 
are eith^ passed over in nlence or mentioned without any 
reference to the reasons on which they are grounded, smä also 
ih» absence of every opportunity for investigating these sub- 
jects myself, together with nry natural predilection finr what- 
ever is evidently suppressed, that is the cause of my haraig' 
gradually attained the point where I now am. In HaUe all 
this will cease. I diall be in a portion to prove every- 
thing, while the attractive manner in which it may be pre« 
sented, will have no effect on me, as I have accustomed 
myself to divest everything that I read or hear of every orna- 
ment, and then to ponder over it But what is more, I shall 
have my unde there, to whouL I may freely opoa. all my 
thou^ts, and with whom I may converse about them. This, 
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I can do to no one here. The labourers rdufie to enter upon 
any argument witli me or to undaiiake to re&te me, and 
with my iriimidfi I am stdctly forbidden to apeak, upon tiie 
subject. 

I hope, dear &thery tliat you will consider these reasons 
\aiidy and that you will allow me to continue the study of 
dieology, as in every case, if I do not change my opini<ms, I 
shall never accept any other than a scholastic appointment 
What would be the result if I were to study medicine or law, 
which I dislike, and for which I feel myself quite unsuited ? 
Even against my will my mind would constantly be drawn 
away from my professional studies, to ponder upon the sub- 
ject so interesting to me. But how I am to manage to live 
in Halle is another question. My friend there has sent me 
the following list of the most necessary expenses : — Wood, 
ammally,. twelve florins ; lockings, with attendance, tw^ity- 
four florins : flrom these two items little or ]K>thing can be 
struck off. Dinner, forty florins ; but herein I shaHl be able 
to make a oonsiderable reduction. Break&st and supper, 
hrt^-eif^ak florins ; but as I never take coffee, and eat vary 
litde in the eveoing, I may be able to cut off at least Üie half 
of this. Haixdresser, dght florins; boot and clothes brush- 
ing, ei^t florins ; laundress, eight florins ; and in these cal- 
caladaBS clothes, linen, fees to professors, and the necessary 
bodes, besides otJier miscdlaneous expenses^ are not included. 
The waitA <^ all is, t^t I am very — ^very badly off for linen 
and clothes^ that by Easter I shall have nothing left of my 
aÜQwasce here, and tiiat I must, nevertheless, order several 
üiiiigs, as Icannot possibly appear in Halle in the same trim 
as here. 

And now, dearest fadier, be so kind as to inform me- of 
your determination with as little delay as possible, that your 
poor dejected son may not be driven forth from here with#ut 
knowing whither to turn his steps. You can hardly picture 
to yourself what I have suffered, as the labourers have inti- 
mated to me, that, under the circumstances, it was possible, 
axid even probable, that you might throw me off entirely. 
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and leave me to my fete, in which case they declared to me 
in advance, that I could reckon upon no pity, no mercy here, 
nor hope to be allowed to remain here. My blood boiled at 
hearing you judged so tmjustly, so unkmdly ; but I suppressed 
my indignation. Oh! how many difficult and distressing 
scenes I shall still have to go through. I conmiend myself 
to Divine Providence, and to your prayers and your fetherly 
care, as 

Your most dutiful Son, 

Fbttz. 

[xxxl] 
Best, most beloved of Fathers, [No date.] 

Oh ! could you picture to yourself the distressing, the 
miserable condition of your son I I was but too wretched 
beforehand, and now your letter has more than doubled my 
wretchedness. However, I recognise in it the tender heart 
of a father who still loves his apostate son and leaves no 
means imtried to bring him back into the former path. But 
can there be anything more terrible to a son who so deeply 
loves and reveres his fether, than such a position ? Oh ! 
how many bitter tears have flowed from my eyes I How 
many sleepless nights, how many joyless days, has the thought 
of your grief, which I feel as keenly as you do, cost me ! It 
is torture to me to think that I am the cause of it, and yet 
that it is not in my power to relieve it. Oh, how often have 
I wished that I could still cling as trustingly and firmly to 
your faith as I used to do ! For I did cling firmly to it. 
What I said I felt was not hypocrisy, I did really feel it ; but 
it was only the natural eflfect of the novel circumstances amid 
which I was placed. 

But, dearest fether, I implore you, do not look at every- 
thing from the worst side ; do not seek in my views everything 
exactly the reverse of what you think. You say that the 
glorification of God is the end of our being, and I say the 
perfection of the creature ; is not this in the end the same 
thing ? Is not the Creator more and more glorified the hap- 
pier and the more perfect His creatures are ? I also consider 
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the glorification of God, the endeavottr to become ever more 
pleasant in His sight, the first of duties ; I also would regard 
myself as the most unfeeling, the most miserable of men, did 
I not feel the most sincere love and filial gratitude towards 
the all-good God, who, even in the midst of the painful cir- 
cumstances that are now besetting me, lets me experience 
such &r preponderating good. Why do you say, dearest 
father, that I no longer worship your God, but that I desire to 
serve stranger gods ? Is it not one and the same God who 
has created you and me, and who sustains us, and whom we 
both reverence ? Why can we no longer kneel before the 
same altar and pray to our common Father ? Oh, woe is 
me 1 As what do you look upon your imhappy son ? I 
entertain doubts regarding the doctrine of the Atonement and 
the divinity of Christ, and you speak as if I were denying 
God 1 And these doubts, moreover, are but the natural con- 
sequences of my position. How could I believe on mere 
assertion, that all the objections raised by our modem theolo- 
gians, and supported by critical, exegetical, and philosophical 
reasons, were nought ? How could I avoid reflecting on 
these matters, and, alas I how can I help that the result of my 
reflections has turned out so unhappily for myself! Is it, 
then, so very inconsistent to believe that doubts, which have 
been caused by the peculiarity of my position, would be 
likely to be dispersed by a change in this position ? 

O best of fathers, if you but knew how sincere I am 
herein 1 it is not love of the world that has inspired me with 
the wish to leave the congr^ation (which departure, were it 
even not my wish, has now, alas ! become a melancholy neces- 
sity), but the conviction that were I to abide in it, I should 
never be able to get rid of my doubts. For I am debarred 
firom the possibility of examining for myself in how far the 
objections of the innovators may or may not be well founded, 
as I am forbidden to read anything of the kind, and no one 
here will even refute my own objections. Your refutation of 
my doubts as to the divinity of Christ has not convinced 
me. Everything depends upon what was at that time under- 
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stood by tiie wx^cdB vibe ^cov. That wiity with the. Dimne 
Bämg was not always meant, results clearly from the act 
that the Apostles fi«qxiently twed these words in lefereoce to: 
the Christüns. That the High Priest deelared it to be a 
bksphemoiu expression is no better proo^ ^^r he allowed 
himself to mi^ nse of the vilest means to bring an accusation 
against Christ. 

Believe me, dearest &,lher, removal into a fireer sphexe, 
idiere I shall be able to investigate all these questions^ 
thoroughly, will be the best^ indeed the only means oi re^ 
f>1ftiTnirtg me.. Let me take away the consolation with me, 
that I am still in possession oi your paternal a£fedion, and 
that you still entertain the hope that, although your son may 
irever again return to liie community of the Brethr^i (for I 
must confess that there is much in the doctrines and the oour 
stitution of the latter, which is not likely ever again to be 
ai^roved of by me), he may, neverihelessj return to a fizan 
fidth in true Christianity ; ft>r I am quite conscious, that a 
sceptic can never enjoy that unnBsturbed tzanquülity of soul 
which is the lot of a believing Chrish'an. 

Before I received your lett^,. I had already written to my 
tmcle in Halle to make preliminary inquiries ; and naw that 
you know that it cannot be otherwise, I hope you. will beg 
him to take me under his protection ; smd if he cannot afEioffd 
me material aid, at least to aesistme with advice. Allow me 
to kiss your hands respectddly, and once more to implore you 
earnestly and sonowMLy to contmue your love to your afiiictei 

Stubmrauch to Schleiermacher. 

[xxxn.] Hcdle, 17th Febnuary, llSl, 

. . . . The painM anxiety which &e oontentsr of 
your last has caused me, eqtials the pleasure which I usually 
derive from your letters.. Your open-heuied candour I »itirel^ 
approve of; but as you fi>x»8aw many difficulties yourself 
I cannot but wisdL that you had disciosedi your state of mind 
to me beSai« you communicated on the subject with, your 
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scqperioxsiiLBarby. For in tnxdiy now that tout leaolatioa 
i& formed, I know not what to advise. I will, howev^y 
ftankiy state ytimt I think abesit the matter. 

Ab I waa so entirdj mqirepared for the principal intelli- 
gence convi^ed in your letter — for yon had nol? in your 
fermer lettezs given expression to any divergenoe of opinion 
as to Üie chief doctrines of die Biethrenr-^ must openly con- 
fess to you,, that I cannot help suspecting ikat, perhaps, 
wounded sensibiiily has in scone way or other induced you to 
take this sudden resolution. This does' not, however, imply 
that I blame you or that I am diqdeased with you; for I 
must first know whether this sensibility is wrong or 6z!- 
aggenrted, and whether the in«ilt has been real or merely 
imaginary, &ß. &o. You: comjdaiir. of doubts that assail you. 
K these doubts were tha causa of 1h& deparession of spirits and 
mdiqxMdtiQn umder which you suffiared last summer, and 
wMckl took for hjrpoclumdria, I must say I wiäa. you had had 
conM^ice aiou^ in me to makamB acquainted with than, at 
the time. K I be not mistakffn, I have ahready expcessed to 
you, in one of my laUa^ thatthere are oertain theories^ a^^>^- 
taining to theok^ and to ^uiosophy, regarding which a general 
xmiformity of opinioai cannot be expected ; and that we must 
be o^ntexLt if we come^aa near to truth as is neosssary far our 
{ongresB in w^-doing; and for our inward timnquülity.. Th^»^ 
fore,, if the doctrine of the depsarity of human nature as held 
in the congregation, seems to you exaggerated, I would beg you 
to reflect whether you will be likely to find any church or sect, 
the majority of the members of which think exactly^ like 
yourself on this and other points. I apprdiend that you must 
already have met with great diveigence of views on various 
points of iMb nature, in the theolc^ical woi^ls that you have 
read. However, if certain feelings^ which you do not ex- 
periaice, be much insisted upon^ you,, no doubt, do much 
betta* to state this openl3r' than, to playr the hypomte. Buty 
at the same time,. I wxmld beg you to examine without? par^ 
tiaiity; whether yoa ha^^ not pnerioio^ had such fodings,. 
sensEbtionB,, or conceptions (for Üxe exact teem cannot matter), 
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and whether you can with truth affirm that, what you then 
believed^ that you felt, was in reality a delusion. I almost 
fear that it may be your rapid progress in mathematics 
that has induced the doubts of which you complain, by lead- 
ing you to expect the same unfailing certainty in regard to 
theological truth and doctrines as is obtained in regard to 
mathematical problems. At all events, I hope with you, that 
your doubts may ultimately be set at rest. But, whether it be 
absolutely necessary for this consummation, that you should 
withdraw from the congregation, that I must leave to your 
own further consideration. I can by no means give my 

advice for or against 

Should you persevere in your determination, you cannot, 
certainly, maintain yourself and attend the imiversity for less 
than from 160 to 180 doUars a year. There are already so 
many candidates awaiting vacancies on the foundation for free 
boarding for members of the Eeformed Church, that I hardly 
believe you could be admitted before the end of the year. 
And what would be your prospects as r^ards promotion? 
Under the circumstances, I know nothing better to advise 
than that you should devote yourself more especially to the 
scholastic or academic profession ; otherwise, if I understand 
rightly the present state of our ecclesiastical ajßPairs, you may 
remain a long time without preferment. Therefore, once 
more, I say reflect maturely, and let me soon know the result 
of your reflections. 

[xxxin.] 
Mr VERY DEAB Nephew, Holle^ l%th March, 1787. 

I need not, I am sure, expatiate upon the heartfelt 
pity that I feel for you in your present position ; for that such 
would be my feelings, the whole character of my mind and 
opinions, such as they have been revealed to you in former 
letters, must have convinced you. That your dear good father 
would be much grieved I could easily conceive ; but I did not 
anticipate that he would have added so much to your distress by 
his manner of looking upon the matter. I rejoice, however. 
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tliat in spite of the severity of Ms letter, you do not misjudge 
his paternal love, and to this, indeed, you must attribute those 
expressions which are most calculated to increase your melan- 
choly ; for, being the first outburst of a disappointment that 
came upon him so imexpectedly, they bear the impress of his 
deepest distress ; and at such a moment it is but natural that 
he should exaggerate every danger, and see nothing but mis- 
fortune. In a letter, which I have addressed to him, I have 
endeavoured to calm your dear good father, and have, more 
especially, tried to console him with the hope that, when more 
at peace, you may ultimately shake off your doubts 

In the meantime take courage, and seek, more especially, 
consolation in sincere, earnest, and humble prayer to God, im- 
ploring Him to guide you to the truth, and then you may be 
assured He will allow you to find it. 

With your answer to my former letter I am quite satisfied. 
I think you were right in openly confessing the truth to your 
superior, and feel certain that had you availed yourself of 
subterfuges, you would not have been able to sustain them. 
That you have refirained firom all proselytizing I fully believe ; 
but I am surprised that they are not better prepared at Barby, 
and more especially in the seminary, to bear with gentleness 
with such honest doubters as may at times be foimd among 
the students, and to' give them time and opportunities to 
recover from their errors, without forcing them directly to 
leave the Congregation* 

As you write that you are coming here at Easter to con- 
tinue your studies, I presume that you have commissioned 
some one to look out for lodgings for you. As yet, I have not 
written to your fether about your stay here and its probable 
duration, because I did not wish him to think that I was 
writing at your instigation. As regards all arrangements con- 
cerning your future studies, we will settle these verbally ; but 
my advice is stiU that you should specially devote yourself to 
scholastic studies, and as you are accustomed to read and 
to think for yourself, and have also, most likely, already 
acquired a good foimdation in several sciences, I would ftir- 
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tber adviae ÜaA joa dunild only attend the most iDdi£^)ensaUe 
lectures, whkdi ümitatioii fwiU be very necessary, &v£D. dboiüd 
you be enabled to oremain heve two years. 

And now, once more, rely upon God, and upon your geed 
consda^se and &kttIiM love of truth*, and endeavour to master 
your dklrees. I sincerely hope that you may ako soon re- 
ceive a cheering letter :from your dear &ther ; thk, I am suxe, 
would be the best bahn for your grief, .and would contribute 
more than anything else to cahn you. 

The Tather to ihe Son. 
]]x33av.] 

AnkaU, 19th Marck^ 1767. 

My BEAR MüCM-TÖ-BE-PrnED ^(ml 

Your last letter, which I received yesterday, I {»rniot 
at ^nresent fully answer; but I deplore your delusion, and 
pray to God that He will not deliver you OTa« to yourael^ but 
that He will show His divine mercy by soon guidii^ you back 
to the truth. 

I shall write to your unole to-day wmoeming yom, and beg 
him, if possible, to admit you into his house, and to his table. 
If he will consent to this, you will have many reasons lor con* 
gratulating yourself, and among other advantages, you ^H 
enjoy there an opportunity of practising ike French kngui^, 
which is now so iniüspensable. But even should you not be 
admitted into his house, I hope you will always honour and 
obey your deceased mother's brother as a father. 

You have not acted prudently in addressing yourself to the 

young W ; be is the son of a wealthy man, and cannot, 

therefore, serve you as a standard. When you write r^xt, let 
me know exactly what amount of serviceable clothes, body- 
linen, and bed-linen you still have, and also what would be 
the cheapest means of conveyance for yourself and luggage to 
Halle, and what it will cost. That your teachers draw hsuA: 
-from you in a certahi measure, is not astonishing ; it is their 
duty to take care that the one mangy sheep do not contaminate 
the whole flock. Should you feel a desire to spread your 
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opnuons, jtm may look iipon this as a decided proof that pride, 
egodscQ, and intolerance have taken -possession of jovl ; but 
may Grod preserve you &om this. You cannot say with i3ae 
jostles : The love of Christ impels us. Therefore tremble 
and pray to €rod to give you Kght. 

The conduct of young Mr. Von S— , in. Halle, gives great 
satisfection here ; cultivate his acquaintance when you go 
thither, but with proper resar^e, and with due consideration 
for his rank. Ah ! my dear son, may God preserve you fi-om 
pride; pray for this without ceasing; and be assured that 
your fiither who loves you so tenderly, can better than any 
one else warn you against the many dangerous rocks that 
beset your path; but in order to aiable him to do so, yon 
nrost open your whole heart to bim. Continue to regard me, 
dear son, as your best earthly friend, and conceal nothing :fi'om 
me, in carder that I may be able to advise and aid you. 

When I shall be more at leisure than at present^ — ^I have to 
«tart to-morrow on a journey of ten days— I will answer you 
more MIy. As soon as you have secured a lodging in Halle, 
you had better transport yourself and your things thither in 
Üie cheapest mode possible. I will take care that by Ea^er 
IheiieGeBsary means for your support shall be in the hands of 
your imcle. 

Answer my lettercarefully^ so as not to pass over anything ; 
and may the Lord in His mercy never desert you, is the earnest 
prs^er of your very affectionate fether. 

Stubenrauckio Schleiermacher, 

[scKV.] Halle, mth March, 17^7. 

.... I have just received the enclosed from ymir 
iather, and hasten to forward it to you. It is not, and indeed 
could not be, an answer to my letter. Your iather wishes 
us to admit you into our house. With all my heart, if you 
can bear to be cramped, for we have very little ^pare room. 
- . . . The room destined for you is very small ; but, 
perhaps, it may, nevertheless, please you ; because you will 
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be so close to your nearest relatives. I shall write to your 
dear father to-day, as his peace of mind seems to depend 
upon our being able to receive you. I will also write him, 
what I believe to be true, that you can nowhere live cheaper 
than here, and that I hope that everything will turn out 
well. • . » . 

The Son to the Father. 

[xxxvi.] 
Most beloved Father, Barhy, 12th April, 1787. 

You will easily xmderstand what a consolation and a 
comfort your last letter has been to me. You still love your 
poor son so tenderly, you provide for him in such a üitherly 
manner, he is the subject of your prayers. Oh ! that I could 
now already send you the joyful tidings of my conversion, in- 
stead of being obliged to refer you to the future, begging you 
not to give up all hope. God, who is the Father of all, will 
watch over and guard me, and will direct everything for the 
best. Be assured, best of others, that my heart shall always 
lay open before you ; what can be more essential to me in my 
new and unknown career, than your fatherly advice, and the 
superintendence of my dear xmcle, who will have opportunities 
of observing me close by, and who may thus be able to dis- 
cover those defects in me which may escape my own notice. 
This is one reason why I am so pleased at the thought of 
living in his house. You have at once, dear father, put your 
finger on my most dangerous enemy — ^pride. Though I see 
how foolish it is to be proud of gifts which do not depend 
upon myself, and although I fully recognise that I have not 
turned these gifts to as much account as I might have done, 
there is, nevertheless, cause for me to watch myself narrowly 
in this respect. 

Many kind remembrances to my dear mother, whom I 
heartily thank for her affectionate sympathy, while I regret 
that so melancholy an event has caused the first motherly 
tears that she has shed on my account to be tears of sorrow 
and not of joy 
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The Father to the Son. 

[xxxvn.] 
My deab Son, SchweidnitZy 17th May^ 1787. 

God bless your residence in Halle. May His spirit pre- 
serve you jfrom all evil, and His fatherly love draw you again 
to His Son, whom you have denied. Yea, this feithful Shep- 
herd of souls will not Himself cease to seek for you, imtil, 
troubled and oppressed by your burdens, you shall turn back 
to our meek, and humble, and compassionate High Priest. I 
confidently hope, that the unsatisfactory nature of speculation, 
and the strength of your own corruption will anew render the 
crucified Grod dear to you. 

Your two letters, as well as the one from your uncle, I only 
received a few days ago, so also one from 39, Reuss, together 
with a bill for fifi;y-five Saxon dollars, which I cannot, how- 
ever, pay at present. 

You will, no doubt at last, learn to see that even the most 
triumphant refutation of infidelity does not alone suj£ce to es- 
tablish a tranquillizing and living faith in Jesus, but that this 
must be prayed for to Himself, as the author and consum- 
mator of our feith. In order to convince yourself of this, and 
also that you may learn whither pure speculation may lead 
you, I would recommend you to read a little book, entitled. 
Remits of the Philosophy of Jacobi and Mendelsohuj pub- 
lished by Göschen, of Leipzig, in 1786, and likewise the little 
pamphlet, the title of which I enclose. If, after reading these, 
your fatal curiosity should still impel you to attend the exe- 
getical lectures of the modem unbelievers, which are not only 
contrary to all &ith, but also contrary to common sense, I 
will not forbid your doing so, because I wish to leave you full 
liberty to act for yourself; but as your fiither, I earnestly 
entreat and advise you not to do so ; and in like manner, I 
entreat you not to associate with the evil-disposed, and not 
to confide too much in your own goodness. Whatever you 
would xmdertake, consult first with your dear uncle, and 
open your heart to him, and to your loving and afiectionate 
VOL, I. F 
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father ; and when you have thus leamt to see and feel 
that faith, trust, and love are the safest guides of an in- 
experienced soul — safer and more trustworthy guides than 
reason, blinded by pride and passion, can ever be — this may 
be to you a striking proof, that your invisible guide, the un- 
fathomable love of the Most High, likewise enoompaates you 
with faith and love, and through these,. dra«r»^yöui nearer to 
Himself, and will at last unite you widi. Himtelf,. bacaase tt> 
Him you belong. 

And now, ücrewell, dear son ; seek thr Lovd: waidc all liiy 
heart ; write to me faWj and frankly, atlmaH evesry a i xwmsk s. 
May the eternal love guide thee, and may thou be willing to 
follow, so as once more to give joy to the sorrowing heart of 
thy loving fath^. 

[xxxvra.] [No date.] 

. . . . As you are now attending EbeKhard'« lec- 
tures on metaphysics, I would recommend you ati the same 
time to study axid to weigh maturely Professor fiant's KriUk 
der reinen Vemunfij and also his Prolegemma of Metc^k^sics^ 
so that you may not be adventuring yourself into the boimd^ 
less desert of transcendental ideas without some safe goide. 
And then as regards your private study of mathematics, I 
entreat you, dear son, do not allow yourself to be misled so 
as to conceive that you can apply the absolute certainty which 
xsan be arrived at in this science, as a standard of measure to 
theological truth.; for the latter is of a very different nature, 
and is derived at one and the same time £rom historical and 
-ethico-p^chological evidence. During your hours of recrea- 
tion and your walks, I reeommisnd you a littie book which is 
amusing, and at the same time instructive as a warning against 
enthusiasm ; it is called Theobald^ or ike Enthtsiasts^ and 
is by the same author a» Stilling. Thou^ under feigned 
names, aU the stories axe strictly true, and one has oome 
within my own experience, being the history <rf my late father, 
who appears in the second volume under the name (^ Darius. 
This, however, you must not mention to any one except your 
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imcle; to Hm jou may speak freely on this and all other 
subjects that I write to you about. 

Whai engaged with the lectures on the Acts of the Apostles^ 
give great atteaitifm to the motirea which actuated the Apostles, 
and which are mentioned by Paul in the 2 Cor. v. 14. Accord* 
ing to the Gospel of St. John iv. 10, 19, this love was, how- 
ever, a love arising out of gratitude, out of the recognition of, 
or &ith in, the greatness and depth of Grod's love manifested in 
Ghrif^ and in proportion to its sincerity e3q)re8sing itself in 
action. Now the feeling of gratitude is so deeply implanted, 
aod 8o ineradicable in the human heart, that even the most 
depraved cannot E^e it when once it is awakened ; and, 
1^ere£>re, it is conibimable with the general laws of the great 
Creator of the imiverse, the preservation, order^ and beauty 
of which depend upon the simplest movements, to let the 
eternal bliss of his moral creatures also, which is equally for 
His gloiification,. spring from the simplest and most universal 
sentiment.. Paidm 1. 23. 

G-ive my best r^ards to dear Mr. N , from whose 

sofiiffity I hope a blessing, and much advantage for you. For 
the Qonversion of your mind^ however, I pray to God, who 
alone can bring it about, when you cease to strive again^ 
His Spirit; and then,, like all those who have experienced the 
effects of His grace^ you will eternity praise Him and gbrify 
Him. Be tendedy embraced by 

Your feithful, loving Fatiier. 

TTie Sen to the Father. 
[xxxel] 
DEiffiEST Fatheb, HaUe, 14^ August, 1787. 

Your tender inqniries about my health are a new proof 
of your fedierly afibction, and I hasten the more willin^y to 
reply to them as I can give you the desired answer; for since 
I hacve been here I have enjojred such excellent health t^at I 
can only remember one day when I did not feel qxdte wdL 

The pleasure that I know tMs will give you, is, however, 
to me but a slight compensation fer the pain of not yet being 

F 2 
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able to announce to you what I know you liave most at heai-t, 
I mean the tidings of a change in my convictions. You write 
that if I would but observe myself, I would soon become 
aware that I cannot of myself get rid of my faults. I see 
that every day, dearest father; but then I do not believe that 
God demands this of us. He cannot will that we should 
become faultless here below already, for that is not possible. 
God, I believe, looks to the heart; to Him the chief matter 
is whether we really take pains to conquer our defects ; whether 
we exert ourselves to the utmost to do this. And, as I know 
that you like me to tell you frankly my thoughts, I must 
inform you that I feel more easy in regard to my opinions 
now that I have learnt to know many persons who certainly 
had firm faith in the Gospels, and who were nevertheless not 
more fiiultless than others, and, on the contrary, often allowed 
themselves to be carried away by their faults ; while, on the 
other hand, I have been acquainted with others who were far 
from believing in the Gospel, and who were nevertheless some 
of the best men I have everJmown; and also, because I find 
qidte sufiicient reasons in connection with my views to spur 
me on to endeavour to become ever more pleasing in the si^t 
of God ; for the daily benefections of God, even exclusive of 
the one to me incomprehensible benefection of the Atone- 
ment, are so manifest and so unutterably great, that the heart 
must be most insensible that is not penetrated with love and 
gratitude to Him. I know that you will approve of the 
candour of this confession, however much it may otherwise 
displease you. Of what good would it be to conceal my 
sentiments from you, as this would not change them, and 
it is only such frankness that can enable you to work at 
the conversion which you so much desire. 

As for the Kantian philosophy, which you recommend me 
to study, I have always had a very favourable opinion of it, 
because it brings back the reason from the desert wastes of 
metaphysics into its true appointed sphere. At Barby^ 
already, I read the Prolegomena with two good friends, but 
I only understood as much as can be imderstood without 
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a previous knowledge of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft ; and, 
although, in consequence of my not having been able to get 
the Kritik^ I have not been in a position, while attending 
Eberhard's lectures, to compare the Wolfian and the Kantian 
systems, I shall not fail to do so during the Michaelmas vaca- 
tions, and with this additional advantage, that my uncle will 
also then read Kant's writings, in order to learn to know from 
the foimtain-head this, in every respect, so remarkable pheno- 
menon. However, as far as I can as yet understand Kant, 
he seems to me to leave the judgment free in matters of 
religion ; and Jacobi's philosophy I do not yet quite imder- 
stand, on account of the great obscurity and confusion of 
his philosophical terms; and I must once more read all the 
writings interchanged between him and Mendelsohn. 

Theobald I will read as soon as I can get it ; I have 
been longing to do so ever since I saw the reviews of it ; but 
now it will be doubly interesting to me. That the author 
of Stilling should imdertake to warn others against enthu- 
siasm is the more praiseworthy j^as in his autobiography he 
seems to favour enthusiasm of various kinds, if not con- 
sciously and purposely, yet by the attractive manner in which 
he depicts circimistances of decidedly romantic character. 

My uncle told me that you also wished me to study English 
and French. The former language I continue with much 
pleasure, and in the second also I will endeavoiu: to improve 
(although I have always had a certain dislike of it on accoimt 
of what seems to me its frivolousness and effeminacy), because 
I am anxious in every way to foUow your excellent advice, 
and to havfe an ever increasing right to call myself 

Your very dutiful Son. 

The Father to the Son, 

[XL.] 

My deab Son, Colony of Anhalt, ISth Dec. 1787. 

I do not in the least doubt your assurances that you 
will do everything in your power to give me pleasure and 
to ensure your own happiness. Above all, pray diligently to 
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God that He will Himself be yottr gracious guide, and open 
for you the way to true happiness; odierwise, my anxiety 
and distress on your aecount will increase more and more 
the nearer the time for the remoTal of your dear uncle 
approaches; for even if all the difficulties in the way of my 
fetching you from Drossen could be obviated, I shoidd be 
obliged to leave you again for almost two entire months, and 
here you would find none of the means required for carrying 
on your studies. I entreat you therefore, my dear son, b^;in 
to think earnestly of your future means of livelihood. You 
are now nineteen years of age, and God has endowed you 
with faculties far beyond those of most other young men; 
apply these faculties more especially to perfectionizing your- 
self in mathematics, English, and French, in order that you 
may be qualified by next autumn to support yourself by 
giving lessons. Apply yourself more particularly to tiie 
English language, in which you have already made so good 
a beginning. Look out for opportunities of -cultivatrng it 
as a living language — of reading aloud the best English 
poets, and, altogether, of becoming quite familiar with the 
idiom, which is at present so much liked. You are fond 
of it yourself; consequently, you will not, find it difficult; 
and I trust that, if you take a little trouble in the matter^ 
and make inquiries of the professors, and particularly of those 
in the Paedagogio, you will not either lack opportunity for 
acquiring a correct pronunciation and fluency in the language. 
If you will promise from the present moment to devote espe- 
cial attention and industry to the acquisition of this langcH^e,. 
so that in the autumn, if I be alive, I may, witii a good eon- 
science, recommend you as a thorough English scholar, I 
will, in the meantime, endeavour to get you a profitable and 
agreeable situation in some family of rank and importance. 
Answer me in regard to this as soon as you can, or as :soon 
as you have found an opportunity of practising the language. 
I willihen curtail my own expenses, and endeavour to send 
you an additional ducat ^r month for the next six mootla. 
You must, however, take care to obtain a correct English^ 
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and not a Scottish or Irish, pronunciation. In addition to 
this I would earnestly beg you not to neglect the excellent 
opportunities you enjoy for speaking French, so that you 
may not be found wanting in this so tmiversally spoken 
language, although I would have you give more of your time 
to the English . 

From your dear uncle, to whom I have written fuUy on the 
subject, you will learn my wishes relative to yourself, which 
wül, I hope, prove to you how sincerely anxious I am about 
your true wel^ure, and induce you to act as far as possible in 
accordance with my intentions. Do not omit to pray for the 
blessing of God upon eiverything that you imdertake, and be 
assured that without this you can do nothing. 

The Son to the Father. 

[km.] 
Most bbloved Fathbr, Halle^ Ist March, 1788. 

Each of your letters is iuU of new and practical proofe 
of your great affection and kindness towards me, and I can 
only hope and strive that what you do for me may not be 
thrown away upon an unworthy object. But, indeed, the 
hope you gave me that my stay in Halle may be prolonged 
jret another half year is even more than I ventured to expect 
ham your last letter, and the more imexpected it was, the 
more delighted I am, and the more grateful to you ; and I 
trust, more especially as this wül be the winter term, that I 
shall improve in many things which I could not otherwise 
have learnt. 

Lottchen — to whom I will, in accordance with your advice, 
write a French letter, when I return from Leipzig — also 
seems to be less anxious about me at present; at least in 
her last two letters I have not found even one little word of 
painful lamentation, nothing but warm, sisterly affection. 

Mr. Von S will return home at Easter, and I will, 

therefore, in advance. excuse myself for not having cultivated 
his acquaintance as much as you desired. I trust that when 
you have heard my reasons you will not find that I am to 
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blame. I value him highly as a young man of real excellence 
and of most exemplary industry. But in Breslau already he 
had imbibed far too great a dose of pride of rank, which by 
no means makes his society attractive. However, as we 
ought to learn to get on with all kinds of people, this would 
not have kept me back, had it not been that I had so verj' 
little time to spend in social intercourse, for which reason I 
naturally sought those whose society had more charms for me 
than Mr. Von S.'s haughty manners. To these latter belong 
the T.*8, in whose, house I had besides the same opportunities 
of making acquaintance with refined persons, and more parti- 
cularly with young gentlemen, which was, after all, your 
chief object when you recommended me to cultivate the 
acquaintance of Mr. Von S— . However, I must confess 
that my intercourse with all has been of a rather distant 
nature, as we have met in third places only, but I consider 
that for me it is best that it should be so; for otherwise I 
might be tempted to spend more time and money than would 
be right, and too great an intimacy is also likely to frustrate 
your purpose in as far as this is the acquirement of polished 
manners. 

It is long since my imcle determined that I should spend a 
few days at Leipzig during the present fair, and I am 
delighted that you approve of the plan. Indeed, I think it 
would be an unprecedented case were any one to leave Halle 
without having witnessed the Leipzig book-feir. 

Eemember me most dutifully to my dear mother, and give 
many kisses to my little Anna, who is so fond of me without 
knowing me. I ftirther commend myself to your iatherly 
affection as 

Your dutiful Son. 

The Faster to the Son. 
[xui.] 
My dear Son, ÄnhaÜ, 1st September y 1788. 

Just two months ago, namely on the 30th of June, I 
sent what you had asked for, and wrote to my brother-in-law. 
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The latter has probably by this time arrived at the place of 
his destination, and business may have prevented him from 
answering me. But that I have not as yet received an answer 
from my dear son does surprise me, and at the same time 
makes me rather anxious about your health. God grant that 
my anxiety may soon be dissipated by the happy intelligence 
that you are quite well. Of ourselves I have to tell you with 
joy and thankftdness, that yesterday week God blessed us 
with a dear little daughter, who, on last Thursday, already 
was consecrated by holy baptism, and received the name of 
Sophie Caroline. Mother and child are, thank God, as well 
as can be expected under the circumstances. I am sure that 
my dear son will participate in our joy, and wiU, with us, 
thank God heartily for the mercy he has shown us. 

Do write to me soon about your health, and give me a 
detailed account of your studies, and more particularly of 
how you get on in French ; and tell me also what tidings you 
have from your uncle and what prospects for yourself. I 
earnestly request, my dear son, that you will inform me with 
entire frankness whether, with the help of God, you expect, 
during the winter, to make sufficient progress in the French 
language to be able to sustain a consecutive conversation in 
it. 1 wish to know this that I may frame my recommen- 
dations accordingly. If God grant you a good situation, you 
will have time enough to continue the study of other neces- 
sary sciences; but in this important language you must 
beforehand be qidte at home. And still another request I 
have to make, and that is, that you will be very careful not 
to send me any supplementary biHs, but to let me know 
everything frankly at once, and at the same time keep steadily 
in mind that I cannot possibly pay anything that exceeds 
your fixed allowance. 

For the rest, I recommend my dear son earnestly and 
diligently to implore God for His gracious aid and guidance ; 
and with hearty greetings from myself and your dear mother, 
I remain in hopes of speedy and good accoimts, 

Your most affectionate Father. 
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The Son to the Father. 

[xLin.] 
Dearly beloved Father, HaUe^ A^th March^ 1789. 

I cannot yet boast of being quite reetored to health, 
fer varionfi little ailments still beset me, and are accompanied 
by constant depression of spirits and ill humour, which your 
last letter was but Httle calculated to remove or to dissipate. 
I cannot deny that I have been somewhat provoked by the 
conduct of the two gentlemen of Breslau, and I quite share 
your opinion of the whole proceeding. I see distinctly that 

the last allusion of Mr. A , relative to my figure, is 

nothing more than a pretext, by means of which he hopes io 
be able to draw out of the whole a£^ without disgrace ; 
and although I cannot blame him for not wishing to entrust 
the situation of a tutor, at a venture, to a young man of 
whom he knows nothing, I feel but little inclined to -r^ 
much where I suspect such a crooked mode of procee<£aig, 
and I am loth to ibrce myself, or at all events to appear to 
force myself, upon a man who seems to wish to keep me at a 
distance. 

And thus, at the very moment when my fate ought to 
have been determined, I am in as uncertain a position as ever, 
and eventually I shall probably be obHged to accept the 
kind offer of my uncle, to go and stay with him at Droasen 
for a longer period than I should otherwise desire. For here 
I cannot in any case remain. The number of young men 
here who are endeavouring to make a living by means of 
their acquirements, is by &r too great to promise success, and 
too mai^ external advantages and connections are required 
to enable you to distinguish yourself among the number. 
Beddes, as those who mean to devote themselves to t!» 
academy here are always specially &,voured, this alone mafces 
it doubly difficult for a member of the Reformed Ghuzoh to 



Through my uncle, I will ms&e mg^self known in ^rano* 
fort, and perhaps I may in that way get some employment; 
but I am awaiting with great impatience the last remittance, 
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irldch jon Taasve kindly promised, to enable me to tmdertake 
liie jonzney thiiher. 

The more important that the^riod is, at which we pass from 
pmety contemplaÜTe life into active life — ^from a life of study 
into that life where the results of this study are to ^d their 
application, and the nearer I draw to this period, the heavier 
my heart feels ; for I have so little proE^>ect of being able to 
commence it under fiicvouiable au^ices and with a cheerful 
look into ihe fataie ; and the oares of life receive me upon 
Hob very threshold in a most dismal form and accompanied 
by a most disagreeable train. God grant that I may recover 
my oheerM sphits, so as to be able to meet them with a 
chance of success; and God grant me also a good dose of 
troBt in His Providence, that I may veil under it aU that 
looks too indi^inet in the fiiture, and which I woidd there- 
fine rather not see at all. 

But I must not chat with you any longer, lest the dreadM 
bfisdaohe under which I am labouring become too apparent, 
and J, therefoore, conmiend myself to your fetherly love and 
to your intercession with the Chreator, as 

Tout very dutiM Son. 

The Father to the Son. 

[XMV.] 

My dbab Son, Anhaltj 10th December, 1789. 

Although I^d not write, I did not feil to think of 
yon on the 21st November with a grateftd heart towards 
God, and with the prayer which I ever address to the Father 
of Life, that He will preserve you and guide you, and impress 
deeply and permanently on your heart the consciousness of 
His infinite fetheriy love. A serious retrospect of the years 
of your life, whidb have already gone by, would be calculated 
to open vyouT heart *to such wholesome impressions, more 
especially if you would impartially and candidly balance agamst 
each outer the evil imrpirations of your own heart and ike 
lovii^ discipline of God*8 good spirit. Bo this, my dear son, 
ttid'bepware not to overlook in your present position the many 
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dangers and temptations to which your youth and your tem- 
perament lay you open. May your heart abhor all puerile 
and affected sentimentalism, and your intellect equally reject 
all vain love of system and all system-mongery. Depend upon 
it, you will make no progress in your career if now already 
you form to yourself a system of any kind, or accept anytMng 
but the simple truth. Recognise it rather to be your voca- 
tion to seek truth and wisdom with impartial mind, and with 
humble heart relying on God. Make a wise apportionment 
of your time, and as regards your reading — ^in addition to the 
Bible, which I now and ever recommend you to read every 
morning for edification, and in the original language — ^let 
yoiu'self be guided by the advice of your dear imcle. Be- 
ware of the writings of authors who reveal the petty, selfish, 
and intolerant spirit, by which they are animated, in their en- 
deavours to spread their own fame only and to force their 
systems upon others, under pretence of working in the 
venerable cause of enlightenment. The truly wise have 
never thought and acted in tiiis way, but, on the contrary, 
the further they have penetrated in their investigations of 
truth, the more modest they have become and the more dis- 
trustful of themselves, holding ever in mind the deeply- 
rooted pride and conceit of the heart, which nourish preju- 
dices, and thus blind the understanding. Such wholesome 
distrust, combined with constant and ardent inquiry and 
unceasing watchfulness of oneself, lead at last to that noble 
freedom of thought which submits to no law but that of 
truth. 

As you do not at present lack leisure, dear son, I would be 
glad to have a more detailed accoimt of the manner in which 
you have divided out yoiu* time and of what you have read, 
and are now reading, during your stay in Drossen. On one 
of my professional journeys, I saw, at a friend's house, the 
last edition of Dr. Less's Truth of the Christian ReligioUy 
and what I read of the book seemed to me to bear the impress 
of a caadid, truth-loving, and truth-seeking mind. The same 
friend showed me and spoke highly of Mr. Müller's Philoso- 
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phical Essays, pubKshed by Löwe, in Leipzig, which he said 
were written in a truly philosophical spirit. As, in my posi- 
tion, I cannot allow myself to purchase books, and I cannot 
in this neighbourhood obtain the loan of such works, I would 
be glad to hear something more of these two from you, should 
you have an opportunity of reading them. 

Your last letter gives but little hope of your obtaining 
a situation ; and the prospect opened by Herr Von D 
seems very far off, as it is said that the old director is recover- 
ing. However, I do not in the least grudge you your present 
interval of leisure and preparation ; on the contrary, I heartily 
rejoice in it, and would wish it to last much longer, if I could 
but assist you, so as to prevent your being entirely a burden 
to your imcle. At my age, however, I must begin to think of 
setting my house in order ; and if, as appears probable, war 
should break out, you can still less rely upon me. I am loth 
to burden your heart, but I cannot withhold the truth from 
you, dear son ; therefore, look forward to the time of need, 
and try hard to earn something. Should you find no oppor- 
tunity, I do not know how I can help you, otherwise than by 
advising you, in case peace is preserved, to come hither in 
the spring, after first having undergone your examination in 
Berlin. 

My daughter, in Gnadenfrei, I foimd cheerful and happy, 
and she gives me great satisßwtion. From Carl she had had 
very cheerftd letters ; and I hope that I, too, shall soon hear 
from him. And now, dear son, I must conclude for the 
present, and I do it with most humble and trusting prayer to 
our dear heavenly Father, that for the sake of His dear Son 
Jesus Christ, He will glorify Himself in the new year by 
bestowing new blessings and new grace upon you and our 
whole house, and that He will grant imto us all hearts to 
trust in Him like little children, to be thankful to Him, and 
to love Him with all our might. Your mother, who, as well 
as our dear little ones, is, ih&nk God, well, begs to be remem- 
bered to you, and unites in good wishes with 

Your Mthfully attached Father. 
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The San to the Father. 

[XLV.] 

Deablt beloved Fathsk, Drossm, 2Srd Deoember, 1789; 

It has given me infinite pleasure to receive once more 
a letter &om you directed to me especially, aoid to read 
therein the proofe of your lovmg and &th^}r ranembrance 
of me on a day so important to me as my birdiday. That in 
looking back upon the past, and in looking forward into a 
iutin« which as yet seems very dark, many^a. sigh should have 
escaped me, and many a painjful feeling should have been 
awak^ied, is but natural; but I should be thoroughly un- 
worthy of all the blessings which I have enjoyed' in life 
through the kind Providence of Grod, and I would not be a 
true son of yours^ if thankftuness to our heavenly Fatlier, and 
trust in I£m, who wiU in the end torn everything to onr 
good, did not predominate in my heart. May he soon open 
up to us more hopeful proi^peets in the new year whidi we 
are about to enter, so that you may b^in to reap the fruits a£ 
all your love and all your care. 

How shall I thank you for the many good rules your letter 
contains ? I hope that I shall succeed in steering dear of the 
two dangerous rooks which you mentaon in the beginning of 
the letter, but I hope this, not so much in reliance on my- own 
art of stemng, as in reliance' on the excellentvnnd whidi swells 
my sailfl, and seems to be driving my bark midway between 
tjiem. Soitim^itidism — that phthisis of the mind which un- 
dermines ail its strength and prevents those who are suffering 
undar it from being master» of their own impressions, while, 
as in phyfflcal diseases of some kinds, even the most wholesome 
food is in them oonvarted into unwholesome humours — s^ili- 
mentalism has never been dangerous to me, because, wh^^ver 
I have been, kind destiny has given me a few friends in whose 
society I have ^oyed much real pleasure, and have sharpened 
my feelings for the true and t^e good, without running into 
SQxh extravagam». From any teodency to the sy^tem-mon- 
gering mania, I have always be^i still more exempt. My 
thinldng began with doubting; and notwithstanding that I 
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httre since then read much and thought much, and had much 
intftEcourse with the firmest adherents of various systems, I 
ha^e in theology, as well as in philosophy, remained pretty 
much in the same stage. I do not think that I shall ever 
sueoeed in forming for myself a r^ularly developed system, in 
accordance with which I shall be able to solve every question 
thf^ may arise condstently with all the previous knowledge 
I may have acquired ; but I haye always been of opinion that 
to inve^igate and test, and to listen patiently to all parties 
and to all witnesses, are the only means by which we may at 
last attain to a sufficient d^p:ee of cartainty and, above all, to 
a» fixed limit between those matters r^arding which we must 
adopt decided views, and which we can account for to our- 
selves and to others, and those which we may leave undecided 
nithout detrim^it to our happiness or our tranquillity. In 
this manner I i^main a calm spectator of the wrestlings of the 
tlieologioal and philosophical athletes, without deeidiog in 
£wour of asij or staking my liberty on the triumphs of either 
party; never failing, however, to learn something from both. 
Im regard to a third question which you have repeatedly 
put to me, viz., the apportionment of my time, I cannot give 
you as satisfactory an answer. With me study is too much of 
a pas^on, if I may so say, to sdlow me when under no other 
control than my own, to pursue a subject during a fixed time, 
and then at the steoke of the clock, or very neM*ly so, to pass 
on to some other branch of knowledge. Everything that I do 
is done with a certain d^ee of impetuosity, and I persevere 
Tmtil I have got throng it, up to a certain point at least 
Sush has been my way ever since I first went to Niesky and 
began to study the ancients with my firiend Albertini, and up 
to this moment I have never been able to change it; perhaps, 
indeed, I have never earnestly wished to do so. I do not, 
therefore, prosecute any occupation according to a fixed hour 
or day, but fitfiiUy and during irr^ular periods. Sometimes 
it is a. certain portion of philosophy that chiefly occupies my 
mind, and then I inquire into its history, and examine well all 
the different opinions that have been advanced in relation to 
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it, and endeavour to come to a conclusion as to which of these 
are tenable and consistent, which not. Mayhap, that while pro- 
secuting these investigations, something draws my attention to 
a certain period of history, or to a disputed point in philology, 
in which case as soon as my previous investigations are con- 
cluded, I turn with equal fervour to these other subjects. In 
this manner, I am always alternating between practical and 
theoretical philosophy. At present I am engaged on a thorough 
revision of my strictly theological knowledge and acquire- 
ments. This mode of study has, perhaps, its defects, like 
every other, but it has also undeniable advantages. It pre- 
vents you from becoming perplexed and distracted by a num- 
ber of disconnected subjects, and as it is generally by the 
desire to fill up some gap or other, which you have detected 
in your knowledge, that you are driven to your occupation, 
you work con amore, and do not run the risk of spending 
your time on something you do not want, merely for the sake 
of adhering to the rules you have laid down. Acting upon this 
principle, while here at Drossen, I have got through for the 
second time the greater part of Kant^s writings ; I have read the 
moral and metaphysical works of Aristotle, and of &ther Wolf, 
also Xenophon, and various new works on Greek history, and 
further, Perefixe^ The Life of Elizabeth, and various writings, 
throwing light upon that period; and since I began the re- 
capitulation of my theological studies, exclusively, I have 
read Sack's Defence of Faith, TöUner's Miscellaneous Essens, 
Michaelas Introduction, ^c, and next I shall commence Mr. 
Less*8 Truth of the Christian Religion, in the edition which is 
in my uncle's library. The newest edition I have not yet 
seen, nor have I come across Mr. Mliller's philosophical essays 
or any review of them. Upon the whole, we are very badly 
off in this little place in regard to literary novelties, and the 
neighbourhood of Francfort, which in this respect is in a very 
bad condition, and not at all like a university, is by no means 
productive of so many advantages as might be expected. 
But perhaps, after all, we lose but little by it. The mere 
advertisements of all the pro and contra trash about the reli- 
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gious edict, which has for a long time kept all the presses of 
the country in activity, have been enough to sicken us, and 
there is not either much to be learnt from the controversies 
about Kantianism, which are conducted in a paltry and un- 
philosophical spirit, and apparently with little regard for 
truth. My readings sometimes alternate with writing ; for 
the subject matter of the former frequently afford me occa- 
sion for little essays, and I consider tliis a very good exercise. 
If you add to this a correspondence which I endeavour to 
carry on, so as to derive as much advantage as possible from 
it, and a certain amount of light reading undertaken with 
a view to cultivating my taste by acquaintance with good 
models, and learning from the inferior ones the defects of our 
day, and how to avoid them, you will find that my time is 
pretty well occupied. 

What surprises me the most in regard to the method of 
study which I have described, is, that although there are 
certain branches of knowledge for which I have a kind of 
repugnance, there is not one for which I have an exclusive 
predilection, or in comparison with which I hold all others 
light, as I perceive is the case with a great many young 
people; so that what particular branch of science I may ulti- 
mately devote myself to will in a great measure depend upon 
my ftiture position and opportunities. Could but this position 
soon be determined in some way or other ! It is very satis- 
factory to me to find that you are likewise of opinion that I 
ought as soon as possible to present myself for examination. 
We had just determined to submit the matter to you by the 
next post, when your letter arrived. But this hitches on the 
same point as all our other afiuirs, viz. the point of the purse; 
for my clothes are in such a dilapidated condition that I 
can hardly appear here with decency, let alone undertake a 
journey to Berlin. How willingly would I satisfy your wish 
in regard to earning some money, were there but the least 
o^portmiity here for doing sol I am living in the hope, that if 
I get so ^ as to pass my examination, some little place or 
other may turn up for me in Berlin, or at least be found 
YOL. If. a 
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through means of Berlin influences. For howerer impatient 
I may be to enjoy the happiness of se^g you again, and 
speaking with you, which my sister has lately described with 
such lively expressions of joy; however desirous I may be to 
revisit my &therland, and more especially our little Anhalt^ 
it would nevertheless be very painful for me were I obliged 
to return to the paternal roof like a poor abcu'tion, which, 
under the present circumstances, would in a great measure be 
the case. 

What you write about war and the preparations for war 
has greatly surprised us, as here we were under the impres- 
sion that we were living in profound peace. It has since 
then been my fervent prayer that we may be spared this 
calamity, and that you, best of &thers, may not in your old 
age be exposed to the dangers and difficulties of a military 
campaign. In the most affectionate anxiety about you, I 
commend myself to your £itherly love, as. 

Your dutiiul Son. 

The Father to the Son. 

[XLVI.] 

Mt i>£AB Son, Beichenbach^ 6^A May^ 1790. 

Yesterday, praise be to Grod, I spent my birthday 
cheerMly, and thank^lly in company with your sister; cheer- 
fully and thankMly, because of my happiness as a father, of 
which I felt so conscious, while united with you all in spirit; 
for Lott^hen spent the greater part of the forenoon in reading 
to me portions of yoxurs* and Carl's letters. And I b^ you, 
nay, command you, in advance, dear son, not to upbraid her 
for having done so, if you would not that I in my turn shall 
reproach you, as indeed you deserve, for having so misjudged 
me, and having in consequence felt so little confidence in me, 
as to have deprived me of many a pleasure which I might 
have derived from your letters, had you not, as I fear you 
have, clasi^ me among those morose parents who despoil 

♦ None of the letters from Schleiermacher to his sister during this 
period are extant. 
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themselves of the joys of their old age because they know 
not how to be children with children, and youths with youths. 
If you go on in this way, dear son, which however, I trust 
you will not, now that you are in Berlin — I shall hear 
nothing of what is stirring in your soul at the sight of the 
many works of art (the imitator of what is most beautiful in 
nature) which will enrich you with joys as yet quite new to 
you — joys which must ever draw you nearer to Him who is 
the creator of them, and who is all love. And do you think, 
dear son, that you will be doing honour to your blessed 
mother, or that you will be giving satisfaction to your ftmd 
old &ther, if, either from misplaced timidity, falsely called 
fili^ reverence, or what is worse — ^but which, though you 
xaay dislike to hear it, must be named : — if, from selfish 
motives, you continue thus to conceal all that is youthful and 
attractive in yourself from your loving and sympathizing 
&ther, who never misconstrues what is simply human ; and 
if, for the sake of representing yourself to him as a staid man, 
you rob him of many a pleasure of the heart? Had you 
but once gladdened me on my birthday with a pleasant piece 
of poetry, such as the verses you have addressed to Selma, 
or something similar, I could forgive you everything else. 
But, indeed, even as it is, I will forgive you in the hope that 
in future you wiU afford me some compensation for the depri- 
vation of your personal company which I endure in my old 
age, by writii^ more naturally and more openly to me. 

And now, dear son, I will once more pray for God's grace 
and blessing on your examination, if it be not already over, 
and on your trial sermon, and if it be His will, wish you 
every success in your endeavours to find a means of livelihood 
in Berlin. Seek, as often as you can, the society of Professor 
Garve, whom I vbited in Breslau, and who told me that he 
was about to leave for Berlin. Present my respects to the 
gentlemen who are to examine you, and more especially to 
the court preacher, Mr. Sack, whose father examined and 
ordained me, and thank them in my name for &e trouble 
tJiey have taken in your behal£ 

2 
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[xLvn.] Schweidnitz, 7th May, 1790. 

. . . . There is one part of your last letter but one, 
which I have forgotten to touch upon, and which. I must 
therefore now refer to. I mean that in which you take part 
for what you term the oppressed section of the theologians. 
Eefrain from so doing, dear son; by all that is dear to you 
I entreat you to take no side whatever, not even that of the 
orthodox, but search for and honour truth wherever you find 
it. The manner in which attempts have been made to 
enforce the use of the Catechism is to me also most repug- 
nant ; it ought rather to have been simply recommended as a 
lesson book in conformity with the doctrinal standard of the 
whole of Protestant Europe ; for that a certain doctrinal 
standard is necessary you cannot surely deny. There is not 
a Protestant country in Europe without one, not even en- 
lightened England, and our Augsburg confession is so inti- 
mately interwoven with the political system of Protestant 
Europe, that no state can give it up without incurring 
danger. And what is ultimately to become of our Bible, the 
rudimentary book of religious knowledge which God has 
bestowed upon man ? If they go on expounding it as they 
^ at present, twenty years hence it will no longer be an 
elementary book for the people, because they will not be able 
to understand it without teachers and commentaries, conse- 
quently it will in a certain measure be taken from them, and 
then we shall again be plunged into a darkness like that of 
the Catholic times, when the people were not permitted to 
read the Bible. 

I wish, my dear son, that you would read attentively 
Lesaing's Education of the Human Bace; you will therein 
find many luminous thoughts on various matters that are 
warmly disputed by modern thinkers; and, in addition to 
this, I will lay before you an example borrowed from my 
own life, and beg you reflect whether it is worth following. 
During twelve years, at least, I preached, tliough a real 
unbeliever. I was at Üiat time firmly convinced Üiat Jesus 
had accommodated His discourses to the notions, and even to 
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the prejudices of the Jews; and this opinion induced me to 
think that I ought to be equally modest in reference to the 
established popular belief. Never, therefore, did I feel at 
liberty to dispute the article concerning the divinity and 
atonement of Christ, because I knew from the history of the 
Church, and from the experience of other persons, that since 
the first foundation of Christianity these doctrines had given 
consolation to millions of men, and led them to repentance; 
and, although I was not myself convinced of their truth, 
I used to apply them in ftirtherance of morality and love 
to God and man, whenever the subject would admit of it. 
I wish that even should you not come to a decision in favour 
of the rectitude of this mode of proceeding, you would, at 
least, never publicly attack the doctrines in question. In 
Berlin I suppose you will have opportunities of reading 
Miiller's Philosophical Essays; there is undoubtedly much 
that is true and excellent in them; and I also recommend 
you to read Hemsterhuis' philosophical works if you can get 
them, and Bacon, Novum Organum Scienttarum. You will 
then see, dear son, that true philosophers and independent 
thinkers are very modest people, and seldom wed themselves 
to a party, which, indeed, it is necessary to refrain from if 
one would search for truth. 

I hope that as soon as you can command the necessary 
leisure you will write explicitly to me ; and ah I how heartily 
I would rejoice if you could prevail upon yourself to write to 
me every day, openly and honestly from your heart, as to 
your best and most affectionate friend. 

And now, my dear son, I commend you to Grod and to 
His mercy, and press you with fond love to the heart of 

Your tender and affectionate Father. 

Do write sometimes to poor dear Carl ; but take care not 
to disturb his faith. 

[xLvm.] Anhalt, 27th January, 1791. 

Far too long, dear son, you let me wait for accounts 
from you; for when, after a protriictcd period of unsettled 
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life, I found myself, in the middle of November, again at 
home, and in the tranquil enjoyment of a domestic hs^pi- 
ness which frequently made me, in mind, gather my absent 
children also around me, painiul uneasiness about you oüea 
disturbed my pleasure. " What may our good Fritz be doing 
now ? I hope no untoward accident has happened to him on 
his long journey!" were often my words; and the thought 
fi>rced itself so repeatedly on me, that I am almost tempted 
to belieye it was a secret foreboding of the mishap that you 
met with, but from which I trust you have now entirdy 
recovered. Thank God that you are now out of danger, 
and probably quite well again. The bad leg was, no doubt, 
a consequence of the irruption, which Lotte mentions cur- 
sorily, that you suffered from on the journey, and which 
struck in. In future be careful not to treat such things 
with too much contempt, and let this occurrence be an 
incitement to you to make yourself acquainted with Tissot 
and Halkr; and, upon the whole, to give more attention 
to your physical state. This matter gives me also occasicHi 
to prefer a complaint against Charlotte, on account of the 
miserly idolatry with which she broods over your letters; 
for, had she forwarded your letter to me, I should have been 
spared much imeasiness about you. You must not conceal 
from her that I am hurt at this. The good girl has indeed 
been in very delicate health for some months; but it seems 
to me that this ought rather to have awakened the desire to 
procure her old father a great pleasure by communicating 
your letter to him. But enough of this! I forget, while 
complaining, the good old saying, that love flows downward ; 
and, on the other hand, I also console myself with the thought 
that Lotte probably calculates upon reading the letters to 
me when I visit her, and enjoying them together with me. 

The Eeverend Mr. Sack haä, it seems, done a very kind 
thing by you. I value his service very highly, and wrote 
to thank him, and he has sent a very friendly answer to 
my letter. You are now, my dear son, by God's merciful 
providence, removed from much sorrow and tribulation into 
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a rerj suitable position, with which, as I see widi pleasure 
from your letters, you are quite content. Let, therefore, 
your heart overflow with thankfulness to the all-good Guide 
of your youth, who has directed the whole course of your 
life, and let it increase 3rour trust in Him. On me and 
mother you will confer great pleasure if you will write often 
and circumstantially, so that we may be able in thought 
to follow you in your regular daily avocations, and also be 
allowed, from time to time, to take part in the more or less 
pleasant events that may occur. 

The Son to the Father. 

[xux.] Schlobittm^ bth May, 1791. 

Most beloved akd best of Fathers, 

On a day so important to all to whom you are dear, I 
cannot omit telling you that in the early morn already I am 
thinking of the day, and tliat I have many feelings in connection 
with it, although I may not be able to give expression to them. 
Above all I rejoice, and with all my heart thank God for the 
invaluable blessing of having so good, so affectionate, and so 
wise a &ther, and for having been allowed to keep him 
so long. 1 feel myself lu^py above so many others. I am 
conscious of how delightful it is to live among good people, 
and to see so much that is good around me; and I feel myself 
capable of being useful, and of increasing the well-being of 
others, not only in my present circle, but also, if God wills it, 
in some friture sphere. 1 am also capable of enjoying great 
inward happiness, for my heart tells me that I sincerely love 
all that is good and noble, that I seek for truth, that I feel 
a deep interest in man's higher nature, and that I know how 
to i^preciate the excellent and lovely gifts with which the 
good God enriches this our earthly life; and, dearest father, 
next to Grod, whom have I to thank for all this as much as 
you? Though, even from my childhood, I may have been 
less about you than children generally are about their father, 
I am conscious that you always exercised a great influence 
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over me; I feel that all the good that is in me I have mostly 
from you; I feel that I shall love you the more, that my 
gratitude to you will be the greater the more receptive I 
become for true happiness, and that is what makes me so 
happy to-day — ^for this sweet burden I am willing to bear, 
and the heavier it be, the more willing. 

But, dearest father, it is so long since I heard from you. 
I hope that this imports no evil, and, indeed, I cannot to-day 
give room to any sad thoughts; it seems to me that God 
must have made this a happy day to you also. But I wonder 
where you are celebrating it ? I hope and presume — ^because 
you generally manage this if you can — that you are spending 
the day with our dear Charlotte, who, perhaps, stands in need 
of such a recreation; and I hope, further, that she may have 
received my last letter, and that she may be reading it to you, 
and that in this way your thoughts are brought to revert 
frequently to him, who is indeed very happy, though far 
away from you and from so many others that are dear to him. 
Ah ! Heaven grant that we may all once more be gathered 
together, all we children, and you and our mother, and our 
dear good uncle ! The thought is so natural on this day, and 
so sweet ; but, alas ! its fulfilment is so far — far off ! But we 
must not be ungrateful ; and in wishing for the good that we 
have not, we must not forget that which we have. 

[l.] Ibtk May. 

A few days ago I was in Königsberg, but for a very 
short while; only just long enough to enable me to become 
acquainted with the localities, and to find myself face to face 
with one or two of the savants. I could not get so far as to 
pay my respects to the clergymen, but I spent half an hour 
with Mr. Kant and a few other professors. In consideration of 
its having been only half an hourj you will, I am sure, excuse 
my saying nothing more about them ; for what more can one 
ascertain during so short an interval, but that the great men 
are or are not like the engravings or the busts he has seen of 
them, or whether the descriptions one has heard of them, or 
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the image one has formed in one's mind of them, be correct. 
Of the city, however, I saw a good deal. It is large and old ; 
but of fine architectural features I only discovered very few. 
Had my foot not prevented me, I would have gone up into 
the tower of the old cathedral, to take a survey of the chaos. T* 

One other person I met at Königsberg, whose acquaintance 
I had made at Schlobitten a few days previously, and who 
calls himself a friend of yours, and has requested me to give 

his kind regards to you. His name is B , and he is at 

present tutor to a young Coimt Dönhoff, but was formerly in 
the femily of Greneral Götze, in Glatz. He is very well 
known in this place, and stands both in good and in evil 
repute. He is a Freemason, and at the same time one of the 
chiefs of a society, the members of which are generally deno- 
minated Gichtelians. In how far this name is due to them I 
cannot tell, and still less do, I know what to think of Mr. 

B ; but I am very curious to learn whether he has ever 

been connected with the Brethren in Silesia, and this, dear 
father, you will, perhaps, be able to tell me. I should be 
glad to have something like a favourable prejudice to oppose 
to the evil opinion generally entertained of him, until I shall 
be able to judge more decidedly for myself. Count Wilhelm 
tells me that he has complained of the great coolness with 
which I met him, notwithstanding the important claim on my 
interest which he put forward. I am conscious, however, 
of not having treated him more coldly than I do all those 
whom I see for the first time; and I wish that some one 
would inform him that I never meet any one warmly at first 



The Father to the Son. 
[u.] 
My dear Son, Anhalt^ 20th June, 1791. 

I wrote to you last from Gnadenfrei ; but I arrived 
here in the middle of May, safe and sound, thank God. 
Since then, I have again been absent in Pless on official 
duties; and on the 3rd instant, your mother was happily 
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deliyered of a little girl, wbo has obtained in baptism the 
name of Charlotte Friederike Wilhelmine. We selected you 
and Lottchen, my brother and sister-in-law in Pless, and my 
two nieces in Amheim, as godfathers and godmothers to oar 
child« Yonr mother, who sends yon hearty greetii^, ¥ra8 
churched last Sunday, and she and the child are both so well, 
that we cannot sufficiently thank our faithful Lord and 
Helper. With like gratitude I have heartily rejoiced in 
Lottchen^s returning health of body and cheerfulness of mind, 
whereby she is enabled to bear with greater fortitude and 
trust in God, her otherwise painful position. She has also 
given me most consolatory proofs of her entire submissicHi to 
the ways of the Lord, and her omviction that, Ihe wants 
of her heart and her desire for tranquillity being such as 
Ihey are, she could nowhere enjoy Ihe same opportunities for 
satisfying and strengthening them as in a congr^^tion of the 
Brethren ; and that, therefore, she will be hi^pier there than 
anywhere else. After all, this true or fancied hi^iness (for 
who can determine whether it be true or fancied, except God 
and our own hearts) has ever been and will ever be the goal 
towards which the children of man are striving ; therefore we 
cannot sufficiently praise the all-embracing, omnipotent, and 
all-wise Love, which has ordained that every innocent want 
of the heart, tending towards this Love, shall find its gratifi- 
cation. I widi that I were able to afibrd our good Lotte more 
help, and to secure her from pecuniary cares; but, unfor- 
tunately, I am still subject to these evils myself which have 
been aggravated rather than relieved, by my endeavours to 
pay off my book debts before the close of my life. 

From our dear Carl, I have not had a line for upwards of a 
year. When you are writing to Charlotte, you might enclose 
a few lines for him to remind him of his filial duties, taking 
care, however — as indeed I do not doubt you would — to 
treat him with all the loving reticence, which r^ard for his 
&ith and for his serenity of mind demands of a brother's 
heart 

About a week ago I received firom Lottchen your last letter 
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to her, and while penudng it, rejoiced that this time at least 
joa have fortunately escaped any disagreeable consequences 
of yonr impetuosity, for such I think I may call it. You 
haye, indeed, ultimately drawn yourself very weU out of the 
affiur ; ai^ I cannot but approve of your haying placed your- 
self on a footing that will preserve you from being imposed 
upon, sad that will secure to you a certain amoimt of respe<^ 
irliich is as requisite in regard to yotur pupils as in regard to 
the Count and Countess. I believe, however, dear scm, that 
jou will find it necessary to modify, by a little more discretion 
aod wisdom than hitherto, the superiority which your intellect 
gives to you, in order that you may not, in £5)ite of your great 
love of truth, fell into the bad habit of always wishing to 
prove yourself right. From this, however, your position may 
preserve you, if you know how to avail yourself properly of 
it. According to my ideas, you ought never to place a lady 
like the Countess in a position either to give herself a dis- 
agreeable dementi J os: to answer you in an offensive manner ; 
for soch vras, in reality, the painful alternative in which she 
WIS placed by your uncalled-for assertion. You might have 
remained silent until your opinion was asked ; and had it been 
aAed, it ought to have been very ea^ for you to have glossed 
over in some way or other the precipitate judgment of the 
incensed lady ; for it is generally allowed that such words, 
wMch have been adopted into the German from the Latin, are 
of very uncertain application, and are frequently, indeed, made 
nae of firom sheer vanity, where a German word would have 
been just as applicable and evoi more so ; and, perhaps, many 
a learned man even woxdd not hesitate to confess his ignorance 
of the original meaning of such a word, before looking into 
Cicero for it. It seems to me that you might have said this 
<xr som^hing like this; for when you write that, in making 
tbe aasertion in question, you were only trying to make 
amends for the off^^ice you had already given, I cannot help 
thinking that your heart has deceived you. 

For the rest, I entreat you, my dear son, to exert yourself 
to the utmost to retain tiie favour of this excellent &mily, 
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and, so to say, to make yourself necessary to them; for I look 
upon their house as a school which Providence has appointed 
for your instruction. In addition to this, I advise you as 
your fiither not to lock up your money in books, but to 
endeavour to accumulate a little fund for the hour of need. 
Finally, I hope that you will not be loth to receive these rules 
and suggestions from your old father, and also that you may 
very soon be able to give me the assurance that matters are 
going on again quite as usual. It is true that you give this to 
be understood in your letter in general terms ; but I should 
like to hear some particular instances in support of it; for 
no one can have your weU-being so much at heart as 
Your affectionate and loving Father. 

The Son to the Father. 

[lh.] nth July, 1791. 

It is long since I have written to you, dearest father. 
In the meanwhile I have been in constant expectation of 
hearing from you again ; but I seem quite deserted. No 
letter from you, none from Charlotte, none from my imcle. 
Now, however, I can hold out no longer, but must give you 
an account of yesterday, which was a most affecting and 
interesting day, and made me think much of you. It was 
the birthday of the Count, and was celebrated in a very 
beautiful manner. In the morning all his children went 
to him in procession to offer their gifts ; each one had made 
a drawing, and from the absent ones letters were presented. 
Little Helvetius, a child of about two years and a half, who 
cannot yet speak distinctly, walked at the head of the pro- 
cession and strewed roses before his father, crying out at the 
same time: "Dat for you, papa!" This good parent was 
much affected and very loving; he commended himself to 
his children, and begged them to be patient with the old man 
of fifty. I believe there was not one present in whose eyes 
tears did not gather. Afterwards breakfast — which had 
been entirely prepared by the young countesses?, and at 
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which they alone waited upon us — was partaken of in an 
arbour over which was the inscription: "Enter, O father, 
and let ns devote this day to you." A very pretty hjmn was 
also sung, and it was all so homely, yet so edifying and so 
beautiful, that the day was spent most happily. The father 
and the whole family were so conscious of their happiness! 
"Was it any wonder, best of fathers, that my thoughts were 
partly here and partly with you and our little dispersed 
flock ? It is so sweet to love a father, and so sweet to tell 
him of our love ; but not with the dead pen. Ah ! when 
you are near him, there is a silent language which is more 
eloquent than words. But what a glorious feeling must it 
not be, to be a father and the head of a family; to know that 
you are loved, and to feel that in a certain measure you may 
look upon yourself as the creator of the happiness of many 
beloved souls. Oh I I read that yesterday in the Count's 
face. Alas! when — ^when shall I read it in your coimte- 
nance ? At least I may see it in spirit, if I do but contri- 
bute my share. Dearest father, may you have much joy in 
me and in us all ! 

[un.] 20th July, 

While sweetly occupied in tending a sick person who 
is very dear to me, and at a distance of six miles from 
Schlobitten, I received yesterday week the rich blessing of 
letters which I had so long been awaiting with fear and 
anxiety; and among them were two such dear letters &om 
you, my excellent fether. All had been very much retarded, 
but I enjoy them the more in consequence. My feeling in re- 
gard to the 5th of May did not, then, deceive me. You were 
with Charlotte, and you not only thought of me, but wrote to 
me. Hearty thanks for all your love, and for the new proof 
of it you have given in choosing me for god&ther. With 
tiie tenderest brotherly affection I will love my little sister, 
and take care of her ? Oh I dearest father, God grant that I 
may be able to do so without there being any necessity for 
it ! A thousand times I wish you joy of this new increase to 
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our circle, and Grod's blessing upon ^e dear little creature. 
Kiss it for me, and commend me also to the dear mother; 
tell her that I congratulate her and wish her every happiness 
in future, and beg that she will allow me a place in her heart 
next har little one. It is, I believe, a rare happiness for a aon 
to be the godfather of a little brother or sister, and I am 
quite proud of my dignity. 

There are a great many things in yoxtr letter which require 
an answer, and I must at least make a b^inning. As regards 
the impleasant conflict with the Countess, I think, dear &ther, 
you have hit the truth of the case. With her great s^ise and 
tact she would, no doubt, have found other means of extri- 
cating herself, had she been cool ; but that she was not, and 
I ought, therefore, to have been the more cautions. How- 
ever, I felt pretty secure, in respect to the decisive st^ wbich 
I took, that matters would not be allowed to remain thus, 
and I must confess that subsequently the Countess acted veiy 
nobly. That no disagreeable remembrance of Üie past ia 
cherished I feel certain. They all treat me exactly as b^bre, 
and I might quote innumerable little traits in proof of thi% 
were they such as would bear repetition through the medium 
of the peji. The Coimt has, indeed, said jokingly a cot^le 
of times, when he has seen me very happy : " So, now we 
are content, we are no longer wantii^ to ^ow up our situa- 
tion ; " but this pleasantry, I tiiink, tells more in ßivour of 
my assertion than against it. 

As regards keeping the promise which I have so boldly 
made, I conf^s matters b^in to look rather doubtfol; for^ 
in the first place, I really devote a great deal of time to »y 
duties and to the entertainment of this, by me, so highly 
valued family; and, secondly, it is very difficult here to 
obtain the loan of books. Even in Eoni^berg not one of the 
savants possesses a library, and this will probably oblige me 
to spend more money on books than I shocdd otherwise have 
done. As yet I believe my whole expaiditure under tiixa 
head does not amount to more than ten dollars. Upon the 
whole, I see no prospect of laying by money, for I am too 
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great an adept in destroying my clothes and linen ; and I am 
bonnd to appear decently clad out of deference for the 
feinily. Up to the present time I have spent about one 
himdred and twenty dollars without knowing exactly how, 
and if I had not already received twenty-five dollars in 
presents, I believe that I should not even be able to make the 
two ends meet this year. Pecuniary cares are sad things. 

[ltv.] Ißth August. 

Since I last took up my pen Coimt Wilhelm has been 
here fi-om Königsberg, and during the whole of that time it 
was not possible for me to conclude this interminable letter. 
To Lotte and to my uncle I have, however, managed to write, 
more especially to console the latter in regard to the lamen- 
tation with which I ended my last letter ; and in the mean- 
while I have been thoroughly Iw^py. You wished me to 
render myself indispensable to this family ; how to accom- 
pliflh this I confess I do not exactly know, but I feel that th^ 
have ahnost become necessary to me. They are all so good, 
and it is such an instructive and at the same time such a 
delightful school to live in. My heart is properly cultivated 
here, and is not left to wither under the burden of cold 
erudition, and my religious feeling are not ' deadened by 
theological inquiries. Here also I enjoy that domestic life 
for which, aft^ all, man was created, and that warms my 
feelings. How different it would have been had I been 
attached to some school in Berlin and forced to lead a 
Mendless life among cold-hearted beings constrained to live 
together. Willingly do I sacrifice for the difference the in- 
significant amount of increase of knowledge which I have 
perhaps lort by it. Moreover, I learn here patience and that 
pliancy which is inspired by the heart, and which has its 
source in gratitude fi>r social happiness. I learn to know 
myself and others, I have before me models worthy of 
imitation, and I fed that I am becoming a better man. I 
am sure you thank God, with me, for His maxdful guidance, 
and pray for a blessing upon me that I may wisely profit 
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by it. Ah I and you add still further to my happiness by 
your love and your advice, which is always welcome. 

God bless you, dear father, and all those who are dear to 
us. Forgive, not the length, but the long duration, of this 
letter from 

Your feithful and obedient Son. 

The Father to the Son, 

[LV.] 

Mt deab Son, AnhaU, 2Srd April, 1792. 

Your letter of the 13th March has given me heartfelt 
pleasure, and I hope therefore that you wiU continue to write 
to me more frequently, even should I not be able to answer 
every letter immediately. Sickness and manifold cares have 
been frequent guests with me throughout the winter, and 
imder such circumstances I feel but little inclined for letter- 
writing. It seems that a fatiguing tour, alternating with 
daily preaching and other professional business, such as 
I was engaged on from the 29th February until the 3rd 
April, is more suited to my health, even at this advanced 
period of my age, than continuous repose ; for, when 
stationary, I am subject to rheumatic attacks, and also 
more frequently afflicted with the cares which are inseparable 
from my position. On the other hand, however, I have 
more home joys ; and thus, taking things altogether, I thank 
God for my lot, and say, with moved heart. So far the 
Lord has sustained me, and I am unworthy of the mercy 
and imfailing support I have received from Him. Dear son, 
endeavour to establish on this personal experience of your 
father's, the principle, that next to faithfully fulfilling our 
duties and endeavouring to lead a righteous life, happiness in 
this world depends upon our being humble in our desires, and 
habituating ourselves to enjoy even the smallest good with 
gratitude towards God. Whoever has attained this blessed 
state of mind will also thankfully and trustingly accept from 
the same beneficent hand the last good gifl. Death. To such a 
life of righteousness and happiness we attain through the 
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thorough understanding of ourselves, through joy in others, 
and more especially through unfailing and all-surpassing love 
and veneration for the person of Jesus Christ, whose holi- 
ness passes our understanding, and who yet was not satisfied 
with himself. 

You complain of not being able to purchase books ; I, on 
the contrary, wish you joy of this, for our views too often 
change with the books, and then we throw the old ones 
aside to get new ones. This passion for books has caused 
your father much distress, which is painfully renewed each 
time I have to pay old book debts. Be not either too much 
concerned abouf your delivery when preaching. This will 
come of itself. Should ever a mixed congregation, or a con- 
gregation of the lowest classes (which I desire for you more 
than one of the highest classes), fall to your lot, you will 
always, if you love your auditors, be able to come down 
to their level, and you will do so with pleasure. Dear son, 
be not displeased with my experiences and the lessons drawn 
from them ; what can I do for you in my old age but place 
before you as a warning that of which I have many, many 
times repented ? As such, I must mention that I was ever too 
careless about money, and therefore I implore you to cultivate 
economy, and to portion out your income accurately ; above 
all, examine more carefully — ^that is to say, not only with 
youi- usual acuteness, but with a truly impartial eye — that 
which is generally termed generosity. At least make a 
b^inning, and at the end of the year there will still be many 
a point connected with these matters that will cause you to 
be dissatisfied with yourself. You have a very nice income ;. 
and, in addition, everything üee; and, although, as I sup- 
pose, your dress may be more expensive than would be 
judged from its appearance, you might strictly put by üüy 
dollars a-year, and what a comfort would not these savings 
be to you in case of one of those emergencies which no 
human foresight can forestal, and in struggling with which 
the most unflinching trust in your own strength and dignity 
will give way. • . • « 

YOIi. I. H 
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Charlotte is, thank God, mux satisfied now liiat.ske has 
given herself up more eaJdrefy to those ideas and sentiments 
without which it is inpossible to maintain tranqmlüty <^ 
fioind in a (dioir-honse. I hare often exhorted her so to 
do, both personally and by letter, and I am sure that yoar 
tender affeetion for her wiü, eTcn witibout any si^g^estioii on 
wj part, have warned yon agamst disturbing the simplici^ 
of her fiiith and lile by any new^Amgled ideas, however well 
nManit. What can be more desirable l^an health and tran- 
quillity of mind, even if the latter be but imagination ? and I 
am not aware that any one has as yet been able to draw ihe 
true line of demarcation between the imaginary and the reaL 
ToH wish to hear someäüng about mc^er and the dear 
littie ones. The best 3md the truest thing I can tell you 
shcmt them is that we are all well, and that we heartily 
rejoice in each other. The children all cling with great 
affection to their mother, who is indeed a mother in the true 
sense; but they are $Abo food of tlieir old daddy, and are, in 
their turn, t^ joy of his heart. Love is the source and bond 
of pleasure and joy among us ; and this and mutual con< 
fidence allow but few bad habits to take root in the chüdreo. 
Hie eldest assists her mother, spins, sews, and knits ; wit^ 
all this she runs about a good deal, but to reading she 
does not take. She has, indeed, already her girlidi whims 
and peculiarities; but she is, nevertheless, a good child and 
a faithful soul. Little Caroline is a dear, vivacious, coaxing 
creature, who, with her £i.ir locks, round face, and large blue 
eyes, takes all hearts by storm. Your goddaughter is fatt^- 
and more thriving than any of the others ever were, and 
with that she is very lively and good-humoured. When the 
weather is at all tolerable, it is very difficult to keep her 
in the house, and wh^i it is fine, it is quite impossible; 
indeed, for some wedra past, Ute garden has been 1^ fiivmuite 
resort of all the children. For the rest, we leave the fktnre kx 
the hands of our dear Father in heavai. 
. I hope, my dear son, that you will at least endeavour to 
save so much as to enable you to pay us a visit faeie befcre I 
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an ca&d away, and as soon as tiie duties of jonr position wiH 
alioir of k. Brotiber Eritz is often talked of among 0% but 
tliatisalL Can joa not reo omiwnd a pleaaiag aad i natoAdi Te 
dükf« book to Httle Anna ? And Mnr a^ept the gveetinga 
cf all, and die btesaqg of 

Yo«ir loving Fal^i>er. 

71« Son to the Father. 

[jltl] Sehhbittm [no date]. 

. • . . Here we ha^e, throi]^ the y^iho^ of April, 
had hat one good daf, asid, as yet, May has also bduKved 
tet T«Ky indiffiQieiitly, so that I have not once been able to 
indulge my little ones in the pleasure of reoetying th^ ksaons 
bk ^ke garden ; and when I told them about my little sisters 
and brothers, thej quite envied them. These last days you 
have, no dtfobt, spent with Lottch^i, dear father, and this, I 
know, is the greatest pleasure she ereac ^oys. The dear 
^lalso assured me, in h^ last letter, that she was <|aite con« 
tent, b«t in a tone that gav« me to understand that she had 
D(»t much hope of persuading me that this was really the 
case; and, indeed, I find it difficult to believe. It is tine 
«BOugh that we must not disturb the serenity of miadof any 
ome, and that, if we look at the matter independently of every 
oliier consideration, no one has the right to say to another, 
My way of being happy is the true one, and erery other is 
only fimcy, — ^for, in reality, happiness depends entirely upon 
the feelings and the consciouaness of the individual ; but, it 
seems to me, that in this case the tranquillity of mind which 
the individual enjoys must in troth be lus own; the senti- 
ments from whidi it springs must be natural to him, and in 
perfect harmony with the whole character of his mind. But, 
in my (^anion, this is not the case as regards our dear Char- 
lotte; she is obliged to foroe herself into these sentiments^ 
and such a strain the soul cannot long bear. The illusion— 
fcr sadi forced tranquillity o£ mind does not snrely desert 
any other name — nrast erentoally be du^elled; and iben, 

H 2 
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I fear, she will again have to struggle with discontent. In 
addition to this, even the most excellent persons, and persons 
who keep a strict guard on themselves, are sometimes exposed 
to so many disagreeable scenes in a choir-house, that it re- 
quires the firmest conviction "that one cannot be happy in 
any other way," to allow of one's feeling satisfied there. For 
this reason, I cannot help thinking that, for a continuance, it 
would be better for her if she were again removed into a 
domestic circle, but without breaking off her connection with 
the congregation, as to keep up this, I suppose, is necessary 
for her peace of mind. K I were able to contribute to this 
in any way, I frankly confess, dear father, that I would con« 
sider it a duty to do so ; but, as I have it not in my power, 
you may be perfectly assured that I will not do the least 
towards inspiring her with any misgivings as to her condition 
in life, until she shall herself begin to feel them, nor will I 
disturb her in the enjoyment of whatever advantages it 
affords. No heart can send up more sincere wishes to God 
for blessings and guidance for another, than does mine for 
her; and I also pray that her feeling heart may never con- 
tract, but ever remain open to that true sisterly affection 
which she entertains for me. 

I am very glad to have heard once more from Carl, after so 
long an interval, and am delighted that he has got through his 
apprenticeship, and is reconciled to his business. How he 
has developed himself, and what kind of a young man he has 
become, I shall not learn, I suppose, until we meet again. 

A book for Annchen, I cannot recorimiend, dear fiither, for 
I know of none. Altogether there are but few children's 
books that I approve of; and I think that a child ought to 
have nothing to do with books, until its imderstanding is 
eight or nine years old. Had we accomplished the great 
innovation of printing in the same letters as we write, 
which is in itself a very little matter, but which seems to me, 
in reference to the early part of a child's education, of great 
importance, one might write with little trouble whatever one 
would desire a child to read, and adapt it to the whole 
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tendency of its education, and thus the child would be pre- 
vented from reading more than was considered beneficial. 
This would have more important effects than many another 
innovation, which is believed to be a step towards the im- 
provement of the himian race, and about which a mighty fuss 
is made. 

Remember me most kindly and gratefully to our good 
mother, and give the little ones many kisses from me. Let 
them continue to prattle about brother Fritz imtil at last he 
makes his appearance; and you, dear father, keep me ever 
in your fatherly affection, and be assured that no feeling of 
my heart is so strong as the filial love and gratitude with 
which I cling to you, and remain 

Your fidthful and dutiful Son. 

The Father to the Son. 
[Lvn.] 
My dear Son, Anhalt, 3rd December, 1792. 

I received with much pleasure your letters of 9th May 
and 24th October, which arrived in the midst of the cares that 
have beset me for the last six months ; and it is to the vexatious 
correspondence to which these cares have given rise, that you 
must in some measure attribute the little inclination which I 
have evinced to communicate with you. But do not allow 
yourself to be too much affected by this intelligence ; for cares 
seem to be the apportioned lot of advancing age. Mine are 
not without good cause, for by the removal of the Silesian 
regiments I lose not less than one hundred and sixty-six 
dollars of my yearly income. However, I must add at once, 
for your comfort, that through the influence of the minister, 
Von Hoym, one hundred dollars have been granted to me as 
a compensation. I would not, indeed, have mentioned this 
matter to you had I not thought that you would most likely 
hear something about it from Lottchen or your uncle. Other- 
wise, I am, praise be to God, in good health, and I comfort 
myself with the hopes of better times coming, while I thank 
God for my domestic happiness, and for the joy which my 
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children afibid me. Yoor tender and livelj affectkm &r 
Lottdien i% more especially, gratifying to my heart, aad 
your noble condiu^ in relatioii to her, and the reasons by 
which you jtstify the expenditure incurred for her support, 
make me look upon you with paternal satisfaction, as Ute 
worthy son of your deceased mother of blessed memory. 
Nevertheless, you have really gone too far, and you will 
hardly be able to carry out yoor detemination to set aside 
fifty dollars for yoor journey ; yet I (»miot seriously reproadi 
you, as I know, from experience, how di£Bcult it is to restrain 
the heart on aucb. occasions; and, therefore, I say no more 
than €rod' bless you, dear Fritz ! But <mLj think what iun ! 
the girl is so out of herself with joy at yoiu: gift, Iha^ she 
is already thinking of accumulating capital. She wishes to 
withdraw her maternal inheritance from the superior court 
(Oheramt), and calculates that, with the interest and the thirty 
dollars, this will make one hundred dollars, which she will 
place out on interest under the guardianship of the local 
authorities. Against this there is nothing to be said. The 
followiEig. maxim is quite in accordance with the spirit c^ the 
Community : Eat porridge, and save as much as you can. IPcx 
the rest, it gives me heartfelt pleasure (and I am sure you will 
feel the same) to see the good girl so active and seemingtjr 
quite in her element ; and, indeed, six weeks ago, I foimd her 
ha]^er and healthier than I have ever seen her before. 

Carl, also, is very happy in the congregation, and I thai^ 
God that he is there^ With tenderness cf feeling he do^ 
not indeed seem gifted, but he is an honest, straightforward 
&II0W, who will, no doubt, have to pay dearly for many an 
experience in life. You may convince yourself of this by 
reading the enclosed, which is written to his luster in answer 
to my invitation, and to the wish expressed by me ta 
be allowed to press him to my heart on my arrival ia 
Gnadenfrei. 

Dearly benight ezpmence reminds me, curiously enough, 
of your pleasant journey to Danteic and of your fedive 
evening there with the two girls, which I S3:^po9e was th« 
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firfit of the kind yon hare enjoyed since you were in Droesen 
and Berlin. Your mother, who, on account of your small 
handwriting, read out the passage to roe, was, like mysdf^ a 
}deased witness of the scene, and we did not fail to pay the 
tribute of a smile to your innocent youthiiil enjoym«nt, 
thoi^h we could not help expressing a hope that fbr some 
time to come you may always be so fortunate as to spend 
sQch festive days with girls who are betrothed or half 
betrothed, as you might odierwise in the merriment of the 
moment allow a word to escape you, which, being taken up 
more seriously, might cause your heart some pain. 

Caroline has just come into the room and says, " Daddy, 
you must give my love to brother Fritz, and tell him he 
must come and see us ; and then, daddy, tell me, how many 
times must I get up in the morning before he can be here/' 
Such questions I shall have addressed to ntö on many future 
occasions: but I cannot see how you can come away from 
your little ones, until you leave them entirely, even should 
you have the money requisite for the journey. In con- 
nection herewith you must allow me to inquire whether your 
sdary has be^i increased, for, according to your letter to 
Lottchen, you seem to be in receipt of one hundred and 
^hty dollars. If this be so, you may easily lay by fifty 
doUars a year, and I advise you in that case to let them be 
drawn off at once and retained for you, as in this way 
you will guard yourself against the temptation of laying 
Imnds on them. For the rest trust in God. I do not 
indeed know what Mr. Sack's intentions arc in regard to 
you, but, if it be not at variance with your own wishes, I 
should prefer for you a living in the church to a professt»- 
ship; but in that case you would have to lower your tone a 
Kttle to come down to the level of a mixed audience, and 
when preparing your discourses you would have to keep 
constantly in mind that your h^urers are people requiring 
instruction, improvement, consolation, and encouragement. 
I befieve that, for sudi a purpose, the style, and the s»c- 
cixtetDefls and perspicuity of the periods, are of more import- 
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ance than the choice of subject. For instance, Blair's Sermons, 
which have been translated by Mr. Sack, are certainly philo- 
sophical, and not written for a common audience ; yet they 
are easy to be understood, and even in parts where they are 
not so the subject might have been treated more simply. 
In addition to this, you must ever remember that you are 
addressing persons who believe in a revelation, and that it 
is your duty to accommodate yourself to their understand- 
ings in like manner as the revelation is so accommodated; 
but at the same time it is necessary that you should con- 
vince yourself of the truth of revelation in order that you 
may speak as you think. 

I wish you would write me your opinion of a little pam- 
phlet, entitled Kritik aller Offenbarung, and that you would 
more especially lay to heart the conclusions at the end, which 
are so emphatically stated. The authorship has been attri- 
buted to Mr. Kant, but he has disclaimed it, and has men- 
tioned some other name which I do not remember. ^ Never- 
theless, it seems to me as if the pamphlet may have come 
from his pen, it is so like everything that he has written. 
Should you visit Königsberg again, do not feil to call upon 
Mr. Kant and make inquiries about the book. When you 
have read it with attention, and have reflected upon it, and 
thus attained to a firm stand-point from which to judge the 
Bible, then do me the favour to read Köppen's Bibely ein Werk 
der Göttlichen Weisheit, and after this MüUer's Philosophical 
Essays, Do not suppose, dear son, that it is the love of 
indoctrinating others that leads me to recommend these works 
to you. No: my only wish is that you should not as yet adopt 
any fixed system, but that you should first read and examine, 
and then select the best. 

To return once more to Königsberg: if you should go 
there again, pray do not neglect to hear the best preachers. 
As I have no such opportunities, I never hear any one but 
myself, and consequently never improve. During the last 
year I have been in correspondence with Consistorialrath 
Küster, of Magdeburg, who, thirty-two years ago, recommended 
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me for appointment as army chaplain. He has published 
a book entitled Detached Notices of Life in Camp, which is 
accompanied by a recommendatory preface by Mr, Sack. 
The dear good man bothers me with requests for contribu- 
tions of anecdotes and experiences collected during the thirty- 
two ye^rs of my official life, which I have but little time 
and inclination to communicate. You will read his De- 
tached Notices with pleasure ; they contain several anecdotes 
from the seven years' war, and more especially connected 
with the attack on Hochkirchen, which are not generally 
known, and which may perhaps be new to your old Count 
also. Should I live some years longer and enjoy greater 
freedom from care, I may possibly comply with Mr. Kiister's 
request. A few months ago I felt myself moved to address a 
Christian exhortation to my absent military congregation ; I 
sent the draught of it to Mr. Küster, who had it published 
at the expense of his congregation, and distributed 1,050 
copies among the different regiments. I enclose one for you. 

I shall now conclude, dear son, begging you in my name 
and in that of your mother, who sends her love, to gladden 
us with a letter as often as you can. I commend you to 
God and to His merciful guidance, and remain. 

Your loving Father. 

P. S. — I should like very much to read one of your latest 
sermons, but not written in a very small hand. 

The Son to the Father. 
[lvhi.] 
Dearest Father, Schlohitten, 10th February, 1793. 

I have much reason to be ashamed of myself, for it 
is almost two months since I received your letter, and only 
now I am beginning the answer. If I were to enumerate 
all our pilgrimages from Schlobitten to Finkenstein, and 
from Finkenstein back to Schlobitten, besides a hundred 
other things, you would see what kind of a life I led in 
the meanwhile ; yet you woidd not, as indeed I cannot, find 
therein any excuse for my not having written to you. I 
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JBAjy ther^sre, as well at once kt out tbe real cause of my 
silence. It is joar own letter, dear &Üier, tliat has held tn% 
back firom writii^ to yon, instead of stimulating me to do 
so, and that because of the little tmnexe about the sarmosi. 
ScHndbow or other I hare not be^i able to copy the latter, 
and I could not possibly sit down and commence a letter to 
you with the promise only that it should be dcme at some 
future period. I tried seiend times, but it wocM not do. 
Now, however, the sermon lies reaify copied,, orrather written, 
be&)re me, and I write with a light heart. In &ct, it was a 
strange and foolish feeling, Ixrt it held me enthralled. Howt* 
erer, as the sermon was my stumbting-block, I will, witho^ 
further reticence, un&ld tiie whole tale connected with it^ 
more particularly as in many respects this also belongs to the 
things that I am ashamed <£> You expressed a wish to have 
one of my latest sermons. Had I overlooked that word, I 
mighit have copied one oi my sermons from the ommience- 
vatXLt of last year ; but not om€ of my later sermcaifi hcui b€eu 
commitUd to paper. 

You have now heard the ocnafession of my sin, dear fatl^r; 
listen also to the defence of it. Idleness is, indeed, to a cer- 
tain extent, at the bottom c^ it, but not idleness in general, 
only a laay dislike of writing, ftirther increased by bad eyes 
and vanoQS other matters. I cannot commence writing down 
a sermon, imtiL I have thoroughly arranged it in w^ thoughts, 
even to the smallest detail ; for otherwise I run the risk of 
anticipating some Üm^ or of putting them in the wrong 
places. Now, during the last half of the past year, drcuBn> 
stances woidd not idk>w of my carrying out this mental if^po^ 
cess consecutively and at the proper times; but I was ire- 
quentty obliged to compose my aeimons by bits at a time, 
and the wh<de corpui of thoi^t was o^eu not put togetiier 
until the Saturday evening. It is true that even then there 
ought have beoi time to commit to p£^p^ a aermcm previously 
so thorou^y digested; b«t it would haare re(|iured close 
sitting at it, and lor tins I was partly too lazy, while partly 
I refrained for &ar of injuring my eyes, and also on aecovnt 
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q£ my meDoorj, winch is very easily confused in reference to 
tlungg that I write off in this way, thoagh in reference to 
vdiSit I read I oaxmc^ accuse it of the same weakness. In 
cccLseqnenoe, I abstained altogether from writing the sermons ; 
hat I can aamre you that, nevertheless, they gave me much 
more trouble than any I have ever composed. I first made 
a Tcry careM diqK)aition oi my subject, and then sought 
YariicMK modes of expression &v each thought. Next I took 
first one pazt of the diaoourae, and then another, and another, 
and preadied it in thought; and then returned again to the 
first, pvobably chitnging the terms in some measure, and thus 
I delivered my senaona bit by bit, several times over, and 
aho committed to memory the entire plan. 

In sending you one of these sermons I have not been able 
to select the best, but heeve been obliged to dioose the one I 
could best remember ; and in committing it to paper I have 
proceeded so honestly that I have even abstained from im- 
proviag -psum&geB which I was sure I had delivered in a certain 
maanec, because they had struck me as faulty at the time. 
Many defects will fetrce themselves <m your notice, which have 
coiginated in the mode of proceeding that I have described; 
and also sereral obscure and not sufficiently definite modes of 
expression, which were, however, always elucidated after* 
wards by means of marked repetitioDS, when I perceived that 
I had not esqpressed the matter as well as it had been decreed 
in the ingle nook. You will also perc^ve that the s^le of 
the exordium is much more perfect than that of any odier 
part. This probably arises firom the &ct that it is so nmch 
easier for Haß memory to retain and raider such detached 
pieces exactly as they have been committed to it, fer I have 
never devoted particular care- to this part of my sermons. 
Altogether I have delivered seven sermons composed in this 
Hioimer, the subjects of which I subjcdn. 1. On Easter Mott- 
dttf: On the duties imposed by Ihe certainty oi a rescbrreo^ 
tian. 2. After Easter : On the hisU»y of Thomas, and 
isliaBal bdi^ 3. On true fear of God. 4. A comcmanion 
( on tiie true vaaJby of Quriatians, fixnn Jdm xviL 20-22. 
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5. The one that I am sending to jqu. 6. On the neceasit^r 
of not clinging too much to earthly happiness; the text 
taken &om the Grospel lesson for the Second Sunday in Ad- 
vent. 7. On the coming of Christ as putting an end to the 
nonage of man ; the subject taken from the Epistle for the 
Sunday after Christmas. 

I haye given you this list, because I wish to make some 
observations on the discourses. The subjects seem simple 
and easy, yet there is a certain peculiar heaviness about all 
the sermons, and those that I have not written have it even 
in a much greater degree than the one you will receive. I do 
not know whether this is owing to my being too anxious to 
exhaust my subject, or at least to treat it so that every objec- 
tion that might be raised should find an explicit or implicit 
answer, or whether it be owing to an unconscious desire in 
myself to look at the subject from a new side. Perhaps also 
it may arise from the fact that I am too much influenced by 
my own most urgent needs at the moment, and by the ideas 
that these give birth to. It is very probable that this last-men- 
tioned cause has a great share in it, and that this is the reason 
why the sermon which I am about to send you has less of this 
defect than the others, the subject having been suggested to 
me by the Countess Friederike, on occasion of her brother's 
departure with his regiment. Yet even this one is peculiar, 
both as to form and substance ; in short, it seems to me 
that my first sermons were much more like real sermons 
than those I now deliver. I earnestly beg, dear father, that 
you will give me some advice on this subject, or at all events 
some comfort; for, as matters stand, I am in danger of becom- 
ing more and more perplexed each time I compose a new 
^rmon. 

It is not the fact of my not committing them to paper that 
is the cause of the heaviness of which I complain, for other 
sermons which I have written have the same defect ; nor is it 
the mode of expression. It seems rather to be owing to the 
arrangement or the character of the thoughts. For this reason 
I derive little consolation from the example of Blair, because 
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his most distinguishing feature is style, which is, indeed, as 
lucid as it is beautiful. In mj sermons I find a peculiar 
want of distinctness in the thoughts. Last summer I sent my 
uncle four of the older ones with my strictures upon them, 
but he has not dwelt as much upon their merits and defects 
as I could have desired. 

[ux.] Uth February. 

Had I not felt bound to preface my letter with an 
excuse, or at least an explanation, and had not the sermons 
been so intimately connected with this, I should before this 
have aUuded to a subject which then quite absorbed my 
thoughts, and which still often recurs to me; I mean the 
wretched death of the King of France. I do not know how 
it has happened, that up to the present moment I have never 
written to you on these subjects ; now, however, they 
occupy my mind too much to pass them over in silence. 
Being accustomed openly to communicate to you all my 
thoughts, I am not afraid of confessing that upon the whole 
I heartily sympathize with the French Revolution; although, 
as you will know from my character, without my telling 
you, I do not of course approve of all the human passions 
and exaggerated ideas that have been mixed up with it, 
however plausibly these may be represented as a natural 
consequence of the previous state of things; npr am I either 
seized by the unhappy folly of wishing to imitate it and 
of desiring the whole world to be remodelled according 
to that standard. I have honestly and impartially loved 
the Revolution, but this last act has filled my whole soul 
with sorrow, as I consider the good king quite innocent, and I 
utterly abhor every kind of barbarity. But I have been 
ahnost as much vexed at the manner in which many people 
judge the event as I have been by the event itself. Many 
condemn the act merely because it is an anointed head that 
has fallen ; others excuse the act as a political necessity, and 
merely condemn the absence of all decorum, and so on. I 
have often lifted up my voice in reference to these opinions 
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like the roice of the preacher in the wildexBefis, «sd the 
results have been the fame. When I endesfonr to esqilaiii. to 
these peo{^ that no poli<3j in the mM can justify men in 
committiag murder, and that it is infamous to condemn a 
Bum who is ccmyicted of no guilt, they will not listen to me ; 
but when I represent to them the unsoundness of their reason- 
ing, and maintain that if punishment of death be in itself jus- 
tifiable, and Louis had in reality been guilty of any crime 
which is by law punidiaible in this manner, hit being anointed 
ougjy» not to interfere with the sentence: wh^i I say that the 
observance of a certain decorum is in fact but a tr^ii^g mat- 
ter, and that it is of no consequence who cut off his hair, tiien 
they cross themselyes and bless themselves, and I dare say set 
me down as utterly deY<Hd of feeling. Such has been my &te 
in relation to French affiiirs more than a thousand times. I 
cannot re&ain &om correcting the eneodednesaand partiality oi 
pec^, as &r as my knowLadge goes, and my oMMcienee dtctsbes, 
and from giving Ihem now and then a little psnctical advice in 
reference to the cmdiakiret oltsrM pars, and thus I get into the 
black books of all, and poor I, — ^who have, very sekkna an epi* 
nion <m any particular anbjeet, and mach less belong upen^ the 
whole to any party, — ^I am looked upon l^ the democrats as a 
defender of despotism^ and a friend of routine, while the party 
of the headlongs r^fard me as a polilscian who tunis his coat 
according to the wind, and keeps back his opinicxi from pru- 
dential motives; the royalists deem me a Jacobin, and prudent 
people consider me a thoughtless fellow with a tcmgue too long 
for my mouth. In theolc^ my &te was for a long time the 
same; and I recollect having «rnce, within aqnarter of an hour, 
and in one and the same room, been called by one, a Christian 
after the manner of Lavater ; by another, a naturalist at le^ ; 
by a third, a strict orthodox dogmatist ; and by a fouvth . . . 
(The concluding passages are not extent.) 
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Tie Father to (Jie Sen. 

[LX.] 

Dbab Son, Anhalt, IBth Äprä, 1793. 

Al&inigii I am to start ike daj after toHmosrcow 
an a new jocmej, I will, nevertheieas, answer jour letter at 
diee, as I fed b^ter piet now. For two montliB I waa Terj 
«nrdl ; a disturbance of tibe digestiTe organs and a settled 
ootid in. 1^ liead we«e the catiaeB of the indispeBition, which 
has now, howera:, been almost entirdj. removed bj judicious 
tipeatzoent. 

First of all, I must touch upon your 8ernH>n, which seems 
to me p^ttj good as regards subject and thoughts, but pleases 
me less as regaards the form« In reference to the Bist two 
points, I think jour ideas have too miieh of a local colouring, 
tauA that jou have not sufficientlj hdd in mind that you were 
addresadi^ a mixed aacBitory. The poor peasant also wishes to 
be ed^ed, and his wkh ought not to be overlodced. Would 
it not bare been better if yon had sdiown in the £rst division — 
1. Whence the sorrc^nEs of mian arise. 2. How they can be 
ay«rted. And 3. How those which cannot be averted must be 
h(xnxey tru^ai^ in Gkyd ? The pr^piant thought introduoed in 
the exordium, about the &tal love of enjoyment, joined to 
discontent with what we have, and the habit of building pro- 
jects on evanescent wishes and p;«vailing passions, might have 
a&>nied subject matter in: the first division. Qrateful remem- 
brance g£ the past and enjoyment of the present, iaithfiil ob- 
servance of indis^pensable duties, and the pleasure arising from 
this, might have formed the topic of the second division. And 
then adive &ith in God, iUnstrated by examples drawn irc»n 
Scnptnre, more eesp&aa^j the most exalted one of Jesus 
CSirist, would, in c<mnexion with what you have given, have 
afforded abundaiDt themes for tte third. 

Of the heaviness in £:>cm and style you are youisdf con- 
fscions; and you are of opinion that it is beauty of expression 
tiiat most distinguishes Blair. Bnt are not the terms in which 
it is expressed the body of the thought ? It seems to me that 
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if these be perfectly clear, and perfectly adapted to the subject 
matter and to the circumstances of those to whom they are 
addressed, then the representation cannot fidl to be pleasing. 
In this pleasing art of representation, you are yourself very 
successful in narrative, and I have before me at this moment a 
most excellent specimen of the kind in ZöUner's letters from 
Silesia. Once more, therefore, I recommend Blair to your 
notice, and if you be really anxious to render your mode of 
presentment more popular, your perspicacity will soon enable 
you to discover the sources of the opposite defect. I am quite 
aware of the difQculties in your way; but I believe, neverthe- 
less, that if you have the will you have the power of con- 
quering them very soon. Far be it from me to recommend 
to you in addition the declamatory tone of Blair, which is so 
particularly striking, as Mr. Sack very correctly points out in 
the üfth sermon in the first volimie. This sermon shows very 
distinctly how, when conviction fails him, declamation is made 
to take its place; but on the other hand it also shows his great 
anxiety not to trespass against the established doctrine ; and 
to my mind, it is, indeed, the duty of every Christian teacher, 
even when he cannot convince himself of the objective truth 
of the established doctrine, at least to explain the subjective 
truth believed in by his auditors as rationally, as scripturally 
correct, as he can, making it tend to their consolation, their 
improvement, and their hopes in a better iuture. 

For the rest, I firmly believe, dear son, that each of the 
three causes to which you attribute the heaviness of your com- 
positions may bear a share in it. First, as regards the desire 
to exhaust the subject, ever remember that you are not carry- 
ing on a disputation, but that you are delivering an edifying 
discourse, and save your powers of exhau^on for your private 
conversations ; for these latter also, secondly, reserve the desire 
to look at the subject from a new side. The third cause I have 
already touched upon ; but in regard to this you are excused, 
in as far as concerns the sermon forwarded to me, in conse- 
quence of Coimtess Friederike's proposal. Let me b^ you 
(I am sure you will grant my request with pleasure) to send 
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me as soon as possible the following three sermons contained 
in your list, viz. : 1. On the duties imposed by the certainty 
of a resurrection. 2. On the history of St. Thomas, and 
rational belief. 3. On the coming of Christ as putting an end 
to the nonage of man. When I have seen these I shall have 
an opportunity of exchanging opinions upon the subject with 
you, and with whom could such intercommimication be more 
agreeable to me? Do not either forget to let me have your 
opinion on Die Kritik aller Offenbarung, I do not think that 
it can be considered a breach of your promise if you first read 
the book alone, and afterwards with your friend. I am sorry, 
dear son, that as regards politics, you have none but the most 
commonplace persons to contend with. Are there then so 
few persons in your neighbourhood that have any philoso- 
phical or historical culture, since they cannot see that al- 
though the French revolution may, in as far as regards the 
causes that led to it, prove very instructive to nders as well as 
nations, it cannot possibly be conducted according to the ideal 
standard which has been raised, at least as long as men remain 
what they now are? Our ideas of moral and political perfec- 
tion can as little be realized in this world as Plato's republic, 
or the peace dreams of the Abb6 St. Pierre and Henry IV., or 
as the French system of liberty and equality, whue at the 
same time experience proves that civilization has ever pro- 
gressed in a revolutionary manner, and moved in a circle, but 
never in a straight line. 

I hope that by this time many of your former antagonists 
have learnt to blush at their assertions. I believe that nothing 
more conducive to their cure could be recommended to such 
idealists than Vogel's European Eepublic, and Gibbon's i>e- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, You might also ask 
your democrats if they really think it possible that a re- 
public of such dimensions as France could ever prove per- 
manent. At least I know no instance in history, and indeed 
there is none, except it be that of a few small cantons in 
Switzerland. 

And now, dear son, I must take leave of you for some time, 
TOL. I. I 
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hoping, however, that yoti will not again leave me so long 
without a l^ter. Grod grant you health, and bless you and 
Your fondly attached Father. 

The San to the Father. 

[lxl] Sohkibittm^ 1th May^ 1793. 

The change of reeddence, dearest fiither, of which you 
perceived. a certain foreboding in me, wül take place sooner 
than I expected, for I am about to leave this immediately my 
affairs can be settled. Yesta^y evening, a dispute arose be> 
tween me and the Goimt, diuing which he became very mach 
excited, and spoke very decidedly of my dismissal. Of course, 
the word of a nobleman and soldier cannot so easily be re- 
tracted as that of a simple citizen, called forth by a lady, as in 
my case, two years ago. On the other hand, it would not 
have been dignified in me to b^ him take it back ; and had 
I done so, I should, inevitably, have placed myself in a very 
dependent and unpleasant position, in which I should have 
been obliged to keep silent on a great many subjects. On the 
other hand, even if the Coimt had wished to retract, he could 
not but fear that, in doing so, he would be giving too much 
scope to my desire for independence and to my apparently 
arbitrary conduct. Bolh parties wei% thus in a position that 
rendered it desirable that, the word having once been uttered, 
it should not be retracted. This morning he sent for me, 
and I found eveiything connected with the matter already 
settled. With repeated assurances of friendship and esteem, he 
averred that the word had escaped him involuntarily yesterday 
while in a state of excitement. Hereupon I gave him to 
understand, in as delicate a manner as I possibly could, that I 
had taken this excitement into consideration, and therefore 
had made no answer ; and at the same time 1 hinted that, iov 
a long time, there had been no harmony between us, and 
that he had seined displeased with me. He would not allow 
this; but the turn the conversation thus took, soon brought 
out mutual subjects of complaint. However, though tlie 
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characters of the children, the method of instruction, &c., 
were alluded to, it was in a calm and friendly manner, and 
the conYeraation was carried on by both parties, with a mix- 
tare of frankness and delicacy suitable to the occasion. He 
pointed out several arrangements that had been proposed by 
him, but which I had. treated with utter disregard. I en- 
deavoured to defend my own consistency, and in my turn 
pointed out how seldom 1 had been consulted on such occa- 
sions, and how rarely opportunities had been afforded me to 
explain my counter-reasons, and also how impossible it is in 
reference to such a matter as education, to justify yourself to 
your own conscience if you have acted from a spirit of con- 
cession and not from conviction ; and at last it came to iMs, 
that the principal mistake was, that we had not come to a clear 
understanding from the vay commencement, and had not 
placed ourselves on a proper footing in relation to each other. 

I believe that this little occurrence will be of service to 
both parties in future. The financial part of the affair was, as 
I have said above, quite settled. The Coimt told me that he 
had ordered my salary to be paid up to the month of Septem- 
ber, and my travelling expenses to be defrayed. Of course, 
had he wished to haggle with me, I shotdd. never have tiiought 
of demanding this, nor would I have accepted it had there re- 
mained the slightest trace of rancune in him, or had he made 
the offer de mauvaise grace. As it was, however, I would not 
rd^ise it, for my reftusal might justly have been r^arded as 
inspired by vexation and foolish pride ; but neither was I very 
profrise in thanks, as indeed I never am, and more especially 
when money only is in question. I merely said, smiling, that 
he was acting very much to hi» own detriments 

[lxit.] 10th Ma^. 

Yoa will readily belkve, dear fiither, that I have done 
little more in these days than r^ect upon the past occur- 
rences, and- endeavour to reconcile myself to my new posi- 
tion. In: reference to the former, I really believe that, with 
the exception of. a few instances, in which I have yielded 

12 
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weakly, I have acted consistently and with propriety in my 
vocation ; and though all the causes which have given rise to 
discontent, and which could not but eventually lead to some 
catastrophe or other, seem to me quite natural ; I feel that 
I have no reason to reproach myself, nor to nourish bitter- 
ness or anger against any one else. As I could never succeed 
in obtaining a regular discussion of the points in dispute, it 
being the principle of the Coimt and Countess to avoid ex- 
planations, nothing was left for me but to go upon another 
tack. The temperament of the Count lays him open to sudden 
impulses, and vag^s him to carry out his new ideas at once. 
Such new ideas came not unfrequently when he was present 
for a short while at the lessons of the children, and were then 
propounded in the presence of the latter, and I was called 
upon to put them into practice at once. If, on such occasions, 
I met him with a firm, cold, and decisive refusal, I was, 
indeed, sure to remain victor, but also to disturb his temper ; 
and in consequence, I only acted in this way when I deemed 
it absolutely necessary, and otherwise endeavoured to modify 
his innovations so as to render them innocuous tmtil an oppor- 
tunity should occur for silently dropping them again. Had I 
on every such occasion appealed to the Countess, I should have 
been better able to resist ; but it seemed to me that I could 
hardly be bound to have recourse to an expedient of such 
doubtful morality. You see, therefore, that it was the vpwrov 
if/tvSoc which, from the very commencement of our relation- 
ship, was not sufficiently distinctly established, because, partly 
from inexperience, partly from a feeling of trust, I yielded 
too entirely. It seems, however, from something the Count 
said, in the course of our last conversation, that I should 
not have succeeded better at first in any other way* 

In reference to the second point, viz., reconciling myself to 
the change in my position, you may conceive that, for many 
reasons, it will be very painfrd to me to leave Schlobitten. 
You know how many happy days I have spent here, and 
how much I love and esteem the greater number of the people ; 
and it would be in vain to tell you what I feel in thinking 
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of the many happy hours, in the enjoyment of which I shall 
no more share, of the many beautiful places I shall no more 
see, of all the kind and excellent people from whom I am to 
part — such things cannot be described, it would only be a 
waste of paper. But this assurance I can give you, that the 
thought of the parting so entirely absorbs me, that the un- 
certainty of the condition in which I shall be placed makes 
no impression. One thing only renders me imeasy, and that is, 
that for some time I shall not be able to maintain myself; but 
even this, I do not feel very keenly. But no one here knows 
Avhat I suffer at the thought of parting, for I have never been 
much in the habit of giving expression to my feelings. This 
is another fault that will interfere with my success in the 
world, but which lies too deep in my character to be eradi- 
cated. I hate idle talk; to those who cannot see what is 
passing in me, I shall never trumpet it forth ; when I talk 
about my feelings it is to the absent, who are not in a position 
to judge of them by my manner. 

[LXin.] lithMay, 

The mail leaves to-day, and I shall, therefore, be 
obliged to despatch this letter. There is still much that I 
should have liked to have written, but it cannot be. I also 
wished to b^n a letter to Lottchen, that I might make her 
acquainted with the last days of my life at Schlobitten ; but I 
could not get on, my heart was too full. I find it difficult 
to reconcile myself to the whole affair, and hope that you 
may find it easier. As regards the fixture, I can only trust 
that Heaven will provide for me. If I were sure of soon ob- 
taining another place, I would like nothing better than to use 
the money that I shall take away with me, for a journey into 
Silesia; but if I do not speedily obtain such certainty, I 
hardly know whether it would be advisable. 

I shall remain here imtil the return of the Count from a 
short journey ; then I shall go for a few days to Schlodien on 
a visit to Mr. B , who has given me a very pressing in- 
vitation ; and I shall, probably, not put myself into the post- 
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waggon until after the holidajB. By that time you will most 
likely be at home again, little thinking of the sudden dmnge 
that has taken place with me. I suppose this letter will like- 
wise find you at home, as your second journey does not 
usually take so much time as the first; if so, pray give my 
best r^ards to our kind mother, and many brotherly kisses to 
the little ones. Do not be too anxious about me; but let 
me retain your heart, and include in your prayers 

Your loving and dntüul Son. 

[LXIV.] 

DsARSST Father, Drossen, 19th June, 1793. 

Since the day before yesterday I am again in tfak place, 
and 'as a child in the house of my kind imcle. That the news 
of my departure fi*om Schlobitten has saddened you, I can 
well understand. On me it produced the same effect, and 
most heartily do I wish that I could have remained there the 
couple of years which must still elapse befinre I can hope to 
get a permanent situation ; however, I am consdoiis of having 
done everything I could, in as far as my judgment and my 
opinions would allow, to prevent this separation. From your 
letter to my unde, I see that you think that the appeal to the 
Countess, which I mentioned as the only possible resource, 
might have been had recourse to. I admit that, in eome 
cases, Üie expedient might be very innocent; but, tmder the 
prevailing circumstances at Schlobitten, it was different. I 
could not have appealed to her without the children being 
aware of it, and that I deemed wrong. Even as it was, they 
often perceived that their &ther and I did not agree ; but what 
they saw in this case was an open feud and a mere difference 
of opinion ; an appeal to their mother would, on the contrary, 
have assumed the appearance of a secret machination, and I 
always held it to be my first duty to set them an examjde 
of truthfulness and integrity, and rather to act a litüe im- 
prudently, than to do anything that might appear to them 
artful and disingenuous. This was too great a stake to riak 
against the doubtful success of the appeaL 

Th»e is another point in my conduct which you do not 
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approve; aad I liave laiighed moBt heartily at the compa- 
riflon between my mode of action and that of the Anhalters. 
In the matter of thanking, I am Tcry peculiar. Any one witii 
whom I am on a footing of intimacy, I have no objections to 
thank, but not otherwise than by showing him the impression 
which his affectionate interest has made upon me, or by making 
hizn acquainted with the advantage that I have derived from 
his gift ; all other ways of expressing thanks seem so bald and 
shallow, that I cannot get the words over my lips, and par- 
ticnlarly when there is a question of money, which has always 
less claim upon gratitude than any other gift, because it is one 
that presupposes the least degree of true, individual interest. 
Then it has further to be considered that, although I would 
never have laid daim to this amount of payment, it was, 
nevertheless, no more than was due to me firom the Count, as 
it was his violence that caused our parting so abruptly. 
Besides, as such scenes always become known &r and near, 
many persons in whom I was interested, but who were not 
thoroughly acquainted with aU the circumstances of my posi» 
ticm, and therefore always suspected me of deferring and bow- 
ing more than was seemly, and whom I had no hope of seeing 
again to explain matters, might thereby be induced to form a 
still more unfavourable opinion of me. 

I remained at Schlobitten very nearly a fortnight after the 
mihappy catastrophe, during which time I was treated with 
marked friendliness by those who loved me best, and by all 
the rest with great politeness. You may imagine how sorry I 
was to part from the dear place and the kind people, and how 
often my thoughts revert to them. In Schlodien I stayed 

about the same length of time with pastor B , and 

thoroughly enjoyed the society of several excellent people, 
whom I had not until then been able to see frequently. 
And why should I not confess it to you ! I know that 
I have taken with me the sincere love and esteem of all 
good people whom I learnt to know there, and this is moat 
gratifyii^ to me. On my way through Landsberg I stopped 
Üteate a week and preached for Mr. S But let this be 
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enough of myself, for of my future prospects I can tell you 
nothing. On my arrival here I foimd a letter from Charlotte, 
who gives me a detailed account of yotir stay with her, and 
your meeting with Carl. To judge from yours and Lott- 
chen's descriptions, he must be much more than I expected 
of him, and I am in consequence very desirous of making 
his acquaintance. Upon the whole, this letter has given me 
an intense longing after a similar meeting with you all, and 
if nothing else were required, I would take my staff and 
walk from here to Niesky, and from Niesky to Gnadenfrei, 
and from Gnadenfrei to Anhalt. Alas! when shall I be 
able to accomplish this I If this were the period at which 
you generally visit the neighbourhood of Gnadenfrei, I would 
in full earnest think of putting this plan into execution ; 
but you will not, I think, be going there imtil autumn? 
So much for what I should like to do ; as for what I really 
shall do, I cannot, as I have already said, give you any infor- 
mation, but must once more seriously consult with my xmcle. 
From Prussia I wrote to Mr. Sack, informing him openly and 
honestly of aU the circiunstances, and I am now awaiting his 
answer, anxious to know whether he will consider me to blame, 
or not. I do not venture to hope the latter. I have requested 
him to help me, if he can, to obtain some other situation of the 
kind ; and from the bottom of my heart I wish that he may 
succeed, for I shall feel it very irksome to be without employ- 
ment. 

I am very glad to hear that you have petitioned to be ap- 
pointed to the South Prussian regiments, as this may afford 
some compensation for the loss which you are now suffering ; 
and I sincerely hope that I may soon hear that the step you 
have taken has been successftd. I also wish that I may, ere 
long, be able to give you good tidings of myself ; and in the 
meanwhile, I console myself with the thought — ^who knows 
what this is good for ! Each period of my life up to the pre- 
sent time has seemed to me like a school, and looking at it 
from this point of view I cannot help thinking that it waa time 
that my stay at Schlobitten should cease ; for all that I could 
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learn there I believe I had already learnt. It is good, there- 
fore, that I should now enter a new school, and should it even 
not prove agreeable, I must hope that it will prove instruc- 
tive. I will always consider myself as being guided by the 
eternal Father like a little child; for his guidance can only 
have one aim, that of improving me and making me more 
perfect. May you have the same fiuth, dear &ther, and in an 
equal d^ee, for then it will be stronger than your anxiety 
about me in my present unsettled state. God bless you and 
preserve your health. Give my hearty love to my dear 
mother and our little ones, and believe me. 

Your loving Son. 
[lxv.] 
Deabest Father, Drossen, 2lst Sept 1793. 

We had long in vain been expecting a letter from you, 
and when Lottchen wrote about a fortnight ago, that it was 
also very long since she had heard, we b^an to be very un- 
easy lest an3rthing should have happened to you, and the in- 
telligence of your illness did not therefore come quite imex- 
pectedly upon me. I even felt it a relief to be taken out of 
the painful state of imcertainty, and I thank God, that you are 
80 &r restored. 

As regards myself, I do not know whether I mentioned 
in my last a projected trip to Berlin. I was there four weeks 
during the month of August, having gone partly to ascer- 
tain what impression my departure from Schlobitten had made 
upon Mr. Sack and others, partly to see whether some door 
to employment would not open for me. Mr. Sack was from 
the very beginning quite friendly. He asked me what I 
had determined as to the future ; if I would devote myseli 
to the clerical or to the scholastic profession; and what I 
would deem most desirable for the present. In reply to the 
first question I said that I could not as yet decide, and that 
I did not indeed consider it right or prudent to come to an 
immediate decision which would shut me out either from 
the one or the other of these careers. In answer to the second 
point, I said that I did not care much what I did, as it was 
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merely to be temporary, my only objections Toeing to a sttim- 
tion which should take me away from town, because I was 
anxious to make up for what I had lost in point of studies, or 
to one in a less distinguished &mily, because this would make 
me feel the difference between that and Schlobitten too keenly. 
I was oflen admitted to Mr. Sack's family circle and felt 
very happy there ; and I also spent a day very pleasantly in the 
country with Kirchenratk Mierotto. At last I made up my 
mind to secure a j^ce in the post- waggon, and w&at to Mr. Sack 
to take leave of Kim ; but he said that I must positively remaan 
a week longer, for he had heard that there were one or two 
vacancies in Mr. Gedike's seminary, and if I would accept 
either of these he would at once write to Gedike, who would 
probably ask me to call upon him. In the meantime he 
proposed that I should preach some day, as he had not yet 
heard me. I preached on a week day, because it was my in- 
tention to start on the next Sunday, and he professed himself 
satisfied with the edifying tone of the sermon, and also in a 
great measure with its explicitness; and I have sinee lieard 
that he also prised me to the other court-preadKiB. Mr. 
Gredike sent for me, made me give a double lesson in the 
Friedrich-Werder Gymnasium, and promised to let me hear 
from him again. Yesterday, the promised communication 
arrived ; and accordingly I have to start for Berlin in a few 
days. Those who hold these situations have to give eight or 
ten lessons in the week, and in addition to write a couple of 
essays every quarter. It is in &ct an institution for training 
future schoolmasters, and is placed under the exclusive direc- 
tion of Mr. Gedike. The salary is very small, only 120 dol- 
lars, and no free lodging, but it may be eked out by giving 
private lessons, and Sack as well as Gedike have promised that 
I shalL not lack opportunities. They have also encouraged me 
to write, but as yet I can neither put my mind nor my lumd 
to it. For the present I have not a dwelling of my own in 
Berlin, but shall put up with Beinhard, until I can hire a 
lodging for myself. That I shall have a very hard time of it 
at first, and that my little savings will be swaliotwed up at 
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once, is very evident ; nevertheless, I do not see what else can 
be done, and I live in the hope that everything will turn out 
for the best. 

In the meanwhile another, tiliough rather distant, prospect 
has been opened to me. Since my Berlin trip I ha^e been to 
Landsberg to enjoy the society of my good friends, Schu- 
mann's daughter and her husband; and on that occasion old 
Schumann told me that he would require an adjunctum in 
tiie spring, and that he would propose me for the office. It is 
true he has not the right of proposal, yet it is not impossible 
that his wishes may be taken into consideration; and should 
I obtain this place of adjunct, cum spe succedendij all my 
desires will be satisfied, and I will willingly cede aU further 
claims. The living afibrds a sufficient maintenance, the place 
is very agreeable, the surroimding country most beautifrü, 
and I shall have one &mily there to which I am much 
attached and who love me in return. But I wiU not allow 
myself to think much of it, as it is still so very imcertain. 

[lxvl] 22nd September, 1793. 

I could not get ftirther yesterday, and to-day I have 
preached for my imcle; I have, moreover, to get up a long 
dissertation for Gedike, to take leave of friends, and to pack, 
and all this must be done to-day and to-morrow. Early in 
die morning of the day after, I mean to start, and then to 
wait patiently imtil I see what my destiny decrees. As 
regards the pursuits which have hitherto occupied my time, 
I must admit that they have been very desultory. I have 
done a little of everything, as is, indeed, but proper in the 
case of one who is not yet clear as to his vocation. It is 
^ut three months since I returned from Prussia ; of these 
I spent one in Berlin and one week in Landsberg : in the 
^ht weeks that remain, more might, indeed, have been done 
than I have done ; but it is a fact of which I become daily 
more convinced, that one does not do more in the way of 
study because one has no r^ular business, than one might do 
if (me had such occupation ; for no one can endure this soli- 
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tary pondering and delying more than a few hours a day, 
and I fancy that in Berlin I shall be able, in spite of the four 
hours' lessons I shall have to give, to do as much for myself 
as I do here, and that without boasting of great industry. 

In connection with my office I shall now have to attend to 
phtlologicaj and in private I must take care not to get behind- 
hand in philosophical and theological studies. Gedike wished, 
indeed, to persuade me to devote myself exclusively to the 
scholastic profession ; but, in this instance, also, I have kept 
my retreat open, and have endeavoured to excuse myself by 
alluding to the very few places that are accessible to people of 
our confession. I will preach frequently while in Berlin, and 
holding this in view, I am very glad that the three court- 
preachers, to whom I have talked upon the matter, have all 
spoken eidogistically of my talents. Such is my plan ; whether, 
in addition, I shall attempt to write something, is still very 
doubtful. I do not think that I shall ever be either a great or 
a prolific writer. 

The books which you have recommended are as yet only 
known to me par renomme, Garve's work, more especially, I 
have long wished to become acquainted with, as I am parti- 
cularly fond of this writer; and as I know the book is in 
Brinkmann's library in Berlin, I suppose I shall be allowed 
to lay hands on it, as soon as I can find time. In one of your 
former letters already you seemed displeased at my misgiv- 
ings about Brinkmann. I have since conversed with him 
repeatedly in Berlin; and although, as I supposed, he has 
altered in some respects, having, for instance, almost become 
a complete sceptic, he has, nevertheless, retained many of his 
peculiarities, and has assumed less than I expected of the 
to me so hateful Berlin tone and manners. Otherwise I did 
not make many new acquaintances during my four weeks' 
stay in Berlin, nor did I meet all my old ones. I was parti- 
cularly disappointed at not seeing the eldest son of the Schlo- 
bitten femily, who had just left for South Prussia with the 
minister Von Voss. From his brother, who is studying in 
Königsberg, I found a letter awaiting me, written in a very 
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friendly tone, and since then I have had a letter from Pastor 

B , in which the Count sends me his kind remembrances. 

As yet they have not got another tutor, which distresses me, 
on account of the poor children. I trust that when I return 
to Berlin I shall obtain frirther news of the family, and am 
very anxious to have it, because I am still heartily attached to 
them. Thence also I will write to Lottchen, as soon as I am 
somewhat settled. 

The Son to the Father. 

[lxvii.] 
Deabest Father, Berlin, Sth April, 1794. 

Uncle Stubenrauch writes me that he has excused my 
long silence to you. The Landsberg affair was for a long 
time in such a state that I thought every post day would 
bring a decision, and in consequence I was constantly post- 
poning to write, until now the postponement has run to 
such a length that I am quite frightened at it; and I feel 
that I have in reality been very neglectful. My excuses, there- 
fore, dwindle in my own eyes into mere explanations. The 
affair in question is at length decided, and now advances so 
fast towards completion, that I have hardly time to think. 
Within the last eight days I have received the royal rescript, 
and have been examined and ordained, and I have orders to 
start for the place of my destination at the latest on the 12th. 
The wish that you expressed to me through Carl, I thought 
then already it would be impossible for me to fulfil, as I quite 
anticipated the present hurry, as soon as the matter should 
be decided ; nevertheless I have moved omnea lapides, but in 
vain. This has really given me much pain, for in spite of my 
scepticism I could not help picturing the whole thing to 
myself in such delightful coloiurs. On the other hand, how- 
ever, I am not without some consolation. First, my visit 
must have been very short, and for this reason we could not 
even have made arrangements for our dear Charlotte to par- 
ticipate in our pleasure; and, secondly, I should have been 
qbliged to inciir considerable debt in order to carry out the 
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}dan. Besides, Mr. Sack has assured me, that should I be 
able to make arrangements for such a journey while I am at 
Landsberg, the authorities woidd place no difficulties in the 
way of its execution. 

There are many things to be answered in your last letter, 
dear Either, and besides these there are many more that I 
wish to talk over with you ; but you will not find it difficult 
to forgive me for breaking off now, if you have only forgiven 
my preceding long suence. As soon as the holidays' work 
has been got through at Landsberg, I will write to you 
thence and make amends for lost time. Many kind remem- 
brances and hearty congratulations to owe dear mother on her 
recovery, and many kisses to the little ones. Once more, 
dearest fether, pardon me ; and let your prayers and your 
fatherly wishes accompany in his new career. 

Your dutiful Son. 

[Lxvm.] [The beginning of this letter is wanting.] 

, . . . I do not expect that this running to hear 
me will continue ; perhaps it wiU be the &shion a few weeks 
longer, and then it will cease like all fashions ; but from my 
heart I do wish that God's blessing may be upon my sermons, 
so that they may be sources of true edification and speak to 
the heart, as, I trust, they will ever come from the heart. 
To you I need not say how deeply I am moved at the thought 
of being numbered among those to whom so important an office 
is entrusted, nor need I assure you that I do not now, and never 
shall, look upon it merely as a means of livelihood. 

Li your last letter you mention Kant's Religion 'mtkin the 
Limits of Reason. I have not yet read the book myself, but 
the opinions I have heard of it are very contradictory. Some 
see in it philosophical proof in fiivour of Christianity; others 
maintain nothing less than that it undermines the Christian 
religion; others represent it as written in derision of this 
religion ; and others, among whom is Professor Garve, look 
upon it as an unsuccessfrd attempt to reconcile with his pre- 
sent system the ideas which Kant imbibed in his early youth. 
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and which (owing to what I consider very exaggerated notions 
of the strength of youthful impressions) he has not been 
able entirely to throw off and to explain in accordance with 
reason. Of my other readings and occupations I must speak 
to you more another time, dear fadier. Many kind remem- 
brances to our good mother, and hearty brotherly greetings 
to Carl, ahoidd this letter find him stül with you, and also 
to our little (mes, I conmiend myself to your fatherly love, 
and remain 

Your dutiM and most affectionate Son. 

Tlie Father to the Son. 
[lxix.] 
My i>£AR Son, Anhalt, Srd July, 1794. 

You cannot doubt that ever since I received your last 
letter, two months ago, I have wished you joy of your new 
^jpointment, and prayed for Grod's blessing upon you. 
. . • . After the description that you gave me of your, 
position in Berlin, I am still more thankfiil to God for your 
having been removed to Landsberg, but I also rejoice in my 
heart that you conducted yourself with so much discretion in 
tibat city. The literary tears which you say you were so near 
shedding on leaving Berlin, do not surprise me ; but I dare 
say you will be able to get books on loan in Berlin which 
may be brought to you by carrier ; but beware of purchasing 
books, as long as you can avoid it. When the garrison 
returns to Landsberg, you. will also be able to obtain many 
a good book fiom its library. I diould like to read a con- 
densed view of the Platonic system written by yourself; 
Spinoza's system I know pretty well from Jacobi, and doubt 
that the former has been equally consistent. Tell me, also, 
something about your inquiries into the political philosophy 
of the ancients, of which I know nothing. But nothing 
astonishes me so much as that the learned are still so litde 
agreed about Kaufs philosophy, although 1 am free to confess 
that I do not myself understand it; and I am also greatly 
soi^xriBed at the opinions of his Religion witMn the Limits of 
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Beasorij which you mention in your letter, and which seem, 
to me not to be at all applicable to such a worthy and highly 
moral old man as Kant must be according to what I have 
heard of him. I hope that when you have read the book 
you will feel convinced that he coidd not have had other than 
good motives in writing it ; indeed the high moral tone of mind 
of which all his works give evidence is a guarantee of this. 

Above all, I wish to know if you are happy and content in 
Landsberg, how much your revenue amounts to, what are 
your occupations, who are your associates, on what footing 
you stand with Mr. Schiunann, and whether you live in his 

house ; also something about the fiumly B ; and whether 

you have not procured some more furniture, for two tables 
and three chairs are very little indeed. Alas ! woidd that I 
could help you, but it is impossible ; all my feathers have 
been plucked, and what remains I suppose Carl must have. 

As far as I remember, the coimtry around Landsberg 
must be pleasing. Ah I how I shoidd lite to pay you a 
visit ; but where is the money to come from ? At present 
I see no poßsibUity of realizing this wish, although your 
uncle seems to think it very easy. It could only be in case 
Providence should bestow some imexpected piece of good 
fortune on me, and then you know I have duties towards my 
yoimger children and their mother ; and I also wish to die 
as an honest man, and as yet I am not quite free from debt. 
Under these circumstances, and at my advanced age, it woidd 
be foUy to undertake a journey which would cost me at least 
one hundred dollars. I prefer following the old rule — ibant 
quo poterant ; and, for the rest, I console myself with the 
hope that my absent children will make up by their letters 
for the pleasure I lose in not seeing them, and with the 
feeling that they are, and ever will be, the joy of my old age. 

By this time you will probably have received from Lottchen 
the nice long letter, part of which she read to me when we 
met at Kottwitzen's. Oh I this most honourable and worthy 
hospitality, how many joys has it not afforded us, for which 
may God reward him. He is a man of a most noble heart, 
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with an intellect by no means common, and much refinement 
of feeling. I wish you knew him. He is indeed somewhat 
visionary in regard to his personal connection with the 
Saviour ; but he is thoroughly honest, and his expansive heart 
makes him dear to all who know him. 

I also wish to have from yourself a detailed accoimt of the 
many fine and interesting things you saw and heard in Berlin : 
in giving me this you will be realizing to yourself once more 
the pleasure that you enjoyed, and this is not a little matter. 
Did you make the acquaintance of Mr. Gentz and his trans- 
lations of Mallet du Pan and Burke ? 

Will you have opportunities in Landsberg of gratifying the 
taste for music which you have acquired, to my great satis- 
&ction ? Do not wonder at these numerous questions — it is 
materials for letters I am providing you with. Let me know 
also what books are your favourites ; and, if you can, send me 
your first sermon. I am reading at present in my leisure 
hours, and mostly in common with your mother, Bahrdt's 
Handbook of Morals for the Middle Classes^ an excellent 
book, but in sunmier I have httle time for such reading. Do 
write soon, and a long letter. You have not yet answered my 
inquiries about your health. We all send you the heartiest 
greetings, and with the tenderest love your old father embraces 
you. 

Schleiermacher to his Sister Charlotte. 

[lxx.] Landsberg, 13th October^ 1794. 

I know, dearest, that in justice I ought before this to 
have begun a letter to you, and you may believe me that, 
during this whole time, the feeling that I ought to write has 
weighed upon me like a heavy burden, a most irksome task. 
I have not courage to speak to you about the mournful event 
which Heaven has ordained for us. I can return you nothing 
but a sad echo of your own lamentations ; and even this I 
cannot give you. His tender, loving soul stands before me in 
a thousand images, and I cannot as yet realize the melancholy 
certainty that it is all over. It is the first time in my life that 

TOL. L K 
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I have felt deeply irliat it is to sustain an irreparable loss; 
for when our mother died, I was still too much of a child ; 
there was something plumtastic and romantic about mj feel- 
ii^ whidi, in the midst of vaj sorrow, made me experience a 
certain childish self-satisfiujtion. Had I felt when I lost my 
mother, that widoh I now experience in giving up my Äther, 
it would have been too much for a hiunan heart. It is a 
rare happiness we have lost : ours is not the ordinary fate of 
<»rphans who Imve, perhaps, been deprived of a supporter 
whose loss may be compensated by any charitable person; 
we have lost a friend who had proved himself such from 1^ 
commenceanent of our life, and whom we can honour, and 
love, and pn^ for, without any admixture of less elevated 
motives. A rare happiness we possessed, and have now lost. 
With the same sympathy with which I have thought of the 
actual enjoyment you have been deprived of, you have lliou^t 
of the sweet hopes that I had, and which have proved vain. 
It seans as if it would have heen but just that kind Provi- 
dence should have allowed us to meet again after so many 
years of separation, after so many changes in me, the result c£ 
which our good i&ther woidd, no doubt^ have been glad to see 
Ace to feoe; but it was not to be. You sufibr more, cer- 
taiuly than I do, from people who pity you, and would oonsdLe 
you; but then, you enjoyed the happiness of seeing him 
frequently, aad yoiu: mutual love never sufiered any in- 
terruption. In my life, on the contrary, there was a period, 
the remembrance of which now often forces itself upon me, 
during which I mistoc^ the heart of our excellent father; 
when I bought that he was too hard upon me, and judged me 
fidsely because I was not of the same opinion as he. A 
certain coldness of feelii^ towards him, which arose in conse- 
quence, now seems to me the darkest spot in my existence. 
But in secret I have acknowledged my injustice, and he for- 
gave me without my asking it. Afterwards I learned to 
appreciate his heart more truly, and I have at least rewarded 
him with some years of ardent and perfect love and un- 
restrained eonfid^ice. One thing pains me very much, and 
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that is, that I BtiU owed him an answer to his last letter, a debt 
ivhidh oan, aha, never be paid ; but I console myself with the 
thonght that, if I had endeavonred to make the letter such 
as he desired it to be, he oonld not, at all erents, have 
received it 

I grieve for the peor little ones. What will become of 
ihem ? Will onr mother be able, imas^sted, to bring them 
up in a spirit and with a success worthy of our dear departed ? 
Thia is a question that weighs heavily on my heart. Between 
us twio, dearest, there will be no change except that the bond 
of Mendship will be drawn still closer, that we will cling still 
more fervently to each other now that we have lost such a 
support, and that we will often remind each other of him who 
has left us. Peace — peace be wildi his a^es, and may his 
soul ever feel delight in his chüdren ! 

I have just read your letter through once more, and, in a 
certain measure, I have redoubled my grief by participating in 
yours ; but, on the other hand, I rejoice to see how entirely we 
are made for each other, andhow our souls draw nearer to each 
other the nearer they approach to the common goal towards 
which we are both striving. The difierences between us are 
being ground down so as to prevent their oomiug into sharp 
collision; and the similarities are gradually more and more 
developed, so that, eventually, there will be nothing to sepa- 
rate us. I have rejoiced that so much still remains to us: 
that you have me and I you, and that we botii have our dear 
kind uncle; may God only preserve us from another such 
blow ! I would not exactly exclude Carl, but you must for- 
give me if I do not reckon him as being in such close union 
with us, as 1 know him so little as yet, and he evinces such a 
high degree of laziness. It vexes me that he has not yet 
written to our unde, notwithstanding that he is now so near 
to him. 

For the present, my de«r, fejrerwell. This evening I will 
add a few words, and to-morrow the lett^nmst be sent off, as 
it will be eight days on the road before it reaches Brossen. 

You wish to know something about my dear Prussians? 

E 2 
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That I have not forgotten them you will readily believe; 
whoever gets into such a place in my heart is not so easily let 
out again. I have heard a good deal about them, but nothing 
explicit The femily have resided at Finkenstein this summer, 
where the Count has bought another estate. Count Wilhelm, 
who, during my stay in the family, was studying at Königsberg, 
has lefl the University, and has spent the summer at home. 
He intended to pass through this place this week on his way to 
Berlin ; but the disturbances in Poland will, probably, retard 
his departure or oblige him to take another route, for which I 
shall be very sorry, as I wish much to see him. Count Louis, 
from whom I had a letter while I was in Berlin, has been 
made a lieutenant, and is with his regiment in Poland, partici- 
pating in the dangers of the war. Such is the meagre news 
that I can give you. It gives me great pleasure that you 
interest yourself so much for these good people, as in like 
manner, it gives me pleasure to know that your dear Lisette 
so kindly keeps herself au fait of my a£&drs. Remember me 
most heartily to the noble girl, and wish her and her brother 
joy of their good sister-in-law. 

To-day has been an important day to me, for I have begun 
to teach the catechism to the children of my parish — ^a difii- 
sult task with such a set of neglected heads ; and I shaU stand 
in need of God's blessing and my own most strenuous ex- 
ertions. It is only now that I begin to feel some of the 
burdens of my office ; the preaching has, hitherto, been verj- 
easy to me; but this teaching is, in fact, the prime business of 
my office, and it promises to be preciously hard. Little 
Emilie, to whom, as you may remember, I give daily instruc- 
tion, b^ins to afford me satisfection; and on Mrs. B 's boy 

also, who is only three years old, I seem to have a beneficial 
influence. Such, in its main features, is my daily life, which 
in other respects is always the same. Be content herewith, 
for this time, my dear, and be as happy and useful as you 
can among your dear little ones. Soon you shall have more 
rom — ^Your Fritz. 
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FROM THE YEAR 1794 UNTIL SCHLEIERMACHER'S AP- 
POINTMENT AS PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
HALLE IN 1804. 

ScHLEiERMACHER remained in Landsberg until the year 

1796, and was then appointed chaplain to the establish- 
ment of the ChariU in Berlin, whence he was removed 
to Stolpe, in 1802, as court preacher. This place he 
left again in 1804, having obtained an appointment as 
professor in, and preacher to, the University of Halle. 
No letters of his from October, 1794, until August, 

1797, are in possession of his family, and even those to 
his sister Charlotte seem to have been destroyed. Later 
conununications from Schleiermacher to this sister, 
ranging from 1797 to 1802, are, however, extant, and 
extracts of these .are given. 

How intimate was the communion between sister and 
brother, in spite of the difference in their culture and 
in their sphere of life, will be seen from these letters. 
Charlotte Schleiermacher possessed a lively mind and 
a warm heart; and whatever was presented to her 
by her brother, to whom she was devotedly attached, 
became, as it were, part of her own life, and, was in a 
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great measure assimilated by her through her warm 
sympathies. Otherwise she was a true Hermhuter, 
and her outward as well as her inward culture was 
quite in accordance with the congregation in which 
she had lived since her childhood, and to which she 
adhered with steady attachment up to the day of her 
death, remaining unmarried and devoting herself to the 
education of children. She died in the house of the 
congregation in Berlin in 1831, to which — ^having first 
spent several years as a beloved inmate in the house 
of her brother — she retired to enjoy that quiet which 
had become necessary to her in consequence of the 
impaired state of her physical health, though her mind 
remained to the last robust and active. 

During the period embraced in the present section, 
began Schleiermacher's connection with Frederick 
Schlegel, together with whom he dwelt for some time 
in Berlin; and also with Henrietta Herz, for whom 
Schleiermacher retained to the end of his life a fiuth- 
ful friendship ; whereas his connection with Frederick 
Schlegel was soon to be, if not entirely dissolved, at least 
greatly weakened — more, perhaps, as a consequence of 
inward divergencies than of outward circumstances. 

[Henrietta Herz waas the daughter of a Jewish 
physician in Berlin, by name Lemos, and was married 
in lier fifteenA year to Dr. Marcus H^erz, a gentle- 
man of the same religious persuasion, who enjoyed a 
considerable reputation as a medical practitioner, as a 
man of science, and as a philosophical writer, but who 
was more than double the age of his bride. In spite 
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of this disfuity of years» which was fmiher increBsed 
by a certain disparity of temperament and tastes, and 
although the extraordinary beauty of the young wife», 
combined with great natural abilities and a high degree 
of culture, soon rendered her an object of universal 
admiration, the union proved a happy one, and the 
house of the Herzes was for many years the centre of 
a sociable and intellectual circle, which not only em- 
braced all that was most celebrated in literature and 
science in Berlin, but also every stranger of note who 
yisited that capital; while the loveable feminine character 
and high moral worth of Henrietta Herz also gatiiered 
around her the many distinguished women who then 
adom^ the society of Berlin. Among the latter none 
were so remarkable for intellect and mental culture as 
Rahel Levin and Dorothea Veit Rahel is too well 
known to requure mention here, but of Dorothea Veit — 
who held a high place in Schleiermacher's friendship, 
and whose name often occurs in his loiters— *a few 
words may not be superfluous. 

Dorothea was the <ktughter of Moses Menddlsohn, 
and like the most young Jewesses of that day, was 
given away in marriage without her consent being 
asked. Mendelsohn had, with great acuteness, per- 
ceived the germs of future excellaice which lay dor- 
mant in the banker Veit, whom he selected for his son- 
in-law, and which were, indeed, subsequandy developed; 
but his daughter, a girl of seventeen, &11 df intellect 
and imagination, whose mental culture had been 
directed by her illustrious father, in whose house she 
accustomed to be surrounded by the most en*** 
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ligfatened minds of the times^ was little satisfied with 
this draft upon the future, and from the beginning felt 
herself very unhappy in her union with the husband 
of her father's choice, who had neither elegance of 
manner, brilliant natural gifts, nor high mental culti- 
vation to recommend him. Even aft;er she had borne 
him two sons, and time and experience had developed 
the high moral qualities and noble sentiments of 
Mr. Veit, she did not learn to love him, but merely 
accorded him her esteem, and her life seemed withered 
in the bud. Her friends, who witnessed with pain the 
mental and moral prostration which was the result of 
this ill-assorted marriage, proposed to her to divorce, a 
step which was neither rendered difficult by law nor by 
public opinion in Prussia ; but fear of the grief which 
such a disclosure of her misery would cause her father 
made her reject the proposal. A few years later, how- 
ever, Frederick Schlegel arrived in Berlin, and soon 
conceived a strong passion for Dorothea Veit, whom he 
saw for the first time at the Herzes*. Unfortunately, 
his passion was responded to, and Moses Mendelsohn 
being then dead, Dorothea now solicited that dissolution 
of her marriage which she had previously resisted. 
Her husband, who, content with the undisturbed friend- 
liness of the relations that had ever existed between 
himself and his wife, had never suspected that what 
was happiness to him was misery to her, was thunder- 
struck at the proposal, and at first refused his consent; 
but when Henrietta Herz — ^who, as a friend of both 
parties, undertook the painful task — ^had afforded him a 
glimpse into the true state of Dorothea's afiections, he 
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at once yielded and acted throughout with a delicacy 
and generosity truly touching. Dorothea Mendelsohn 
had received no dowry and no inheritance, and Frede- 
rick Schlegel had nothing to depend upon but his 
literary labours. To secure her from penury, and at 
the same time to spare her the humiliation of receiving 
a provision from the husband she was abandoning, 
Mr. Veit gave his consent to her eldest son remaining 
with the mother, and paid her a considerable sum 
yearly for the child's maintenance. Subsequently the 
second son also was, at the earnest solicitations of the 
mother, given over to her care, and Veit's interest in 
his highly gifted wife never ceased. He saw her 
several times after her marriage with Schlegel, and at 
one period, when the circumstances of the latter were 
particularly embarrassed, even afforded them pecuniary 
assistance without allowing them to know whence it 
came.* Dorothea Veit became a Christian when she 
married Schlegel, and ultimately went over to the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Among the constant guests who frequented Henrietta 
Herz's house were Ramler, Engel, Moritz, the elder 
and the younger Spalding, Nicolai and Dohm, men 
who, however much they may have been thrown into 
the shade by younger names, then held a high position 
in the literary world. The brothers Alexander and 
Wilhelm Von Humboldt also, at a very early age, 
already belonged to the intimate circle of Henrietta 
Herz; and so likewise the composer Reichardt; Schadow, 
the celebrated sculptor; Count Christian Bemstorff, the 

♦ Fürst : Henriette Herz, ihr Leben und Erinnerungen, 
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DanisIirPrawiaii statesman ; the notoriotH Genz ; and 
Count Al^cander Yon Schlobitten^ l^e eldi^ son of 
the family in which Schleiermacher had been tutor, 
and ultimately Minister of State in Prussia. To these 
were added subsequently other remarkable men, such 
as Gustav Von Brinkmann, Fessle, Frederick Schlegel, 
and Schleiermacher, who^ introduced by Alexander 
Von Dohna, became eventually not only one cf the 
most brilliant stars of this brilliant socifd constellation, 
but also one of the most highly valued friends of the 
house. We will borrow from Mrs. Herzas Erinne^ 
rtingen a few characteristics of him at this period. 
The acquaintance, commenced m 1794, did not assume 
a more intimate character until two years later, after 
Schleiermacher's return from Landsberg. 

" Schleiermacher was then," says Mrs. Her^r, 
^* preacher to the Charit^, and resided in the establidi- 
ment, the environs of which were at the time uninhabited, 
desolate, and slushy. Nevertheless, he visited us every 
evening in the Neuen Frtedrichgtiretsse, near the Könige 
Hrasae, where we then resided. On winter evenings 
the way to our house, and more especially the wi^ 
home again, was beset with many difficulties ; but still 
greater difficulties, and in winter, indeed, even dangers, 
Schleiermacher had to encounter, when, during some 
repairs at the Charit^, he removed to a house cm the 
Oranienburg Chauss^, which was then a conmum 
high-road, without lights at night, and with only a 
stray house here and ihere at considerable intervals* 
By this time, howevCT, he had already attached himeself 
so warmly to my husband and myself, and was so con- 
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Tinced of the sincere regard wiiich we ei^rtained far 
him in return^ that these difficnlties rarely prevented 
him from paying ns his regular evening visit. In our 
anxiety for his safety^ we presented him, therefare^ 
with a small lantern, constructed so as to admit of its 
being &stened in the button-hole of his coat, and thus 
accoutred, the little man left our house every winter 
evening, 

^ At that time Schleiermacher had not as yet attained 
celebrity, or even a more than ordinary repuüUion. 
His literary activity was indeed only then begun with 
the translation of some English sermons, a work which 
was by no means calculated to win a name £or him. Yet 
I may say that my husband and myself very soon dis- 
covered his high intellectual significance. When Fried-< 
rich Schlegel came tx) Berlin, I hastened to m^ke him 
acquainted with Schleiermacher, as I felt convinced 
that intimate intercourse would be advantageous to botili 
parties. Schlegel also soon discerned what a great trear 
sure of intellect was concealed within the little body 
of his new friend . . . and Schlegel and I thence* 
forward always called him our bijou. We were also 
the first who encouraged him to undertake some inde- 
pendent literary work, by proposing to him to write an 
article £3r the Athenmum — a periodical edited by the 
brothers Sclilegel. This was the first original work of 
his that was published. .... The first more ex- 
tenave literary production of Schleiermacher's ihoi 
appeared was the Discourses on RsUgion^ which were 
begun at Potsdam in the middle of February, 1799, 
and concluded about ihe middle of ApriL During hk 
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stay there, which was prolonged until May, we corre- 
sponded almost daily, and while the Discourses were in 
course of production, he reported in each letter the pro- 
gress of the work, and as soon as a discourse was com- 
pleted sent it off to me, and I then generally commu- 
nicated it to Friedrich Schlegel, and our common friend 
Dorothea Veit, before despatching it to the censor and 
to the printers. In accordance with his expressed desire, 
we openly communicated to him our opinions of the 
parts of the work completed, but without ever succeed- 
ing in inducing him to make any alterations in confor- 
mity with such of our views as did not coincide with 

his own Upon the whole, his correspondence 

with me from the years 1798 to 1804 — a period of great 
inward and outward activity in Schleiermacher's life, 
perhaps, indeed, the most important period in the history 
of his development — ^bears abundant testimony in favour 
of the intellect and heart of this excellent man. We 
were accustomed to see each other daily when in Ber- 
lin, and when we were separated, letters were made a 
substitute for this daily intercourse ; and it so happened 
that he was frequently absent from Berlin during that 
period, at one time even as long as two years, when he 
was court-preacher at Stolpe, while my stay in the 
country every summer, also gave occasion for corre- 
spondence ; for he had an irresistible inward craving to 
commune with friends, to open before them every fold 
and crevice in his heart and mind, and an equal craving 
for signs of life and love from his friends, whose merits 
he greatly exaggerated, when he was once assured of 
their friendship. Such was the case as regards myself. 
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" It will easily be understood ihat people who were 
so mucli together as Schleiermacher and myself were 
also frequently seen together abroad; and probably 
the contrast between my very tall and full figure, and 
Schleiermacher's small, spare, and not very well-built 
person, may have been somewhat comical. At all events 
it called forth from a Berlin wit a caricature of us, 
though at that time satire was rarely expressed in this 
form. I was represented as walking with Schleier- 
macher, whom, however, I held in my hand in the 
form of one of the very small parasols which were 
then in fashion, while out of his pocket stuck another 
such parasol of the smallest possible dimensions. This 
caricature did not remain unknown to us, and I believe 
no one in Berlin laughed more heartily at it than we 
did, though it must be confessed that the wit was of 
the weakest kind. 

" There were not, either, wanting people, who, know- 
ing the intimacy that existed between us, suspected that 
it was based upon a warmer sentiment than friendship. 
They were mistaken. With Schleiermacher it was an 
easy matter 1» speak in the most undisguised manner 
of one's relation to him, and it was indeed one of his 
great endeavours to come to a clear understanding with 
himself and his friends in regard to their mutual rela- 
tions, in order that no self-deception might disturb the 
happiness which the connections, such as they were in 
reality, and such as they ought to be, were calculated 
to aflford. Thus we often gave utterance to the convic- 
tion that we never could have felt anything but friend- 
ship for each other, but friendship of the most intimate 
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and tender nature; and strange as it may seem, we even 
explained to e«di odier in writing ibe reason wlij no 
other connection oonld ever have existed betwe^i as."*] 

During this period also occurred Schleiennacher's 

relations with Eleanore G ,t which were dtfimüwdg 

broken off a year later. Eleanore G was married 

bnt childless; and the mutual relations betwe^i her 
husband and herself w^e such that, according to 
Sdileiermacher, their connection could not be deemed 
a true marriage, all the essential inward conditions of 
this being wanting. He beheved that were the connec- 
tion to be continued, her inn^ life could not fisiil to be 
entirely destroyed, and his opinions at that time (as he 
r^>eatedly expressed them without reference to this 
particular case) were in favour of the dissolution of 
such inwardly false unions. He even regarded such 
dissolution as a moral duty^ in as &r as it could take 
place widiout infringement of the social laws, which he 
demanded should be held in proper respect, while he 
considered the outw^u^ imion as decidedly immoral, 
and as one which ou^t never to have been formed. 
These views were undoubtedly quite in accordance 
with die whole turn of his mind at Uiat period, and 
indeed with those tendencies of the times in which he 
most participated, and there is, therefore, the less 
reason to suppose that they arose out of his personal 
relations to Bleanore G . However, they favoured 

* Hie passages between brackets are additions by the Translator, 
t The name of this lady was Gninow, and her husband was a 
deigyman in Berlin. — Tbaks. 
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his hope» of happiness in oonnection with his earnest 
attaiäiment to this ladj; and although he considered 
the diaBotetion of her marriage as a thing morally 
called for, independently of any fiirther eventualiiy, it 
was, nevertheless, understood, that when she should 
be free, he woxdd marry her. Eleanore G , how- 
ever, could never with full conviction assent to these 
views ; and after a long struggle and many hesitations, 
which Schleiermacher regarded as proofs of weakness, 
she at length determined to renounce him (in the 
autunon of 1805); and from that moment all commu- 
cation between them ceased entirely. 

The voluntary exile at Stolpe, into which Schleier- 
macher went, was occasioned by these circumstances. 
Fourteen years subsequently (1819) — so relates a living 
eye-witness — when Schleiermacher accidentally met 

Eleanore G at a large party, he went up to her, 

and holding out his hand to her, said, ^ Dear Eleanore, 
God has dealt kindly with us bofli.'' 

Of Schleiermacher's letters to Eleanore G , a 

great number are still extant; but although some ex- 
tracts firom these, bearing witness to the great regard 
and sincere love he entertained for her, are given in 
the present collection, the editors have not felt them- 
selves authorized to give these letters in foil (more 
especially the later ones, written during the period 
of struggle, and which principally rrfer to personal 
matters), with all the details of the circumstances ; be- 
cause tlie feelings of his relatives recoiled from an 
unnecessary revelation of a struggle so painful to 
Schlriermacher, and in relation to a connection which. 
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as far as he was concerned, was undeniably founded 
upon a great error. These details are not, either, 
essentially necessary for understanding the state of 
Schleiermacher's mind at that period or the connec- 
tion of events, as the latter are alluded to, and the 
deep mental suffering to which they gave rise is suf- 
ficiently evident in his other letters. In addition to 
this, these letters could not have been given in a less 
fragmentary form without laying bare the concerns of 
a family in no way connected with Schleiermacher, a 
proceeding which the editors shrink from, although the 
events in question belong to so far distant a date ; and 
they feel that in so doing they are not guilty of weak- 
ness, but are acting in accordance with justice and 
propriety. 

More decisive for Schleiermacher's whole future life 

than the evanescent connection with Eleanore G , 

was his acquaintance with a young theologian, Ehren- 
fried von Willich by name, which was formed during 
an accidental meeting in Prenzlow on the island of 
Bügen, in 1801, and which soon warmed into sincere 
friendship. Willich subsequently became preacher in 
Stralsund, and married, in 1804, Henrietta von Müh- 
lenfels, a daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel von Mühlen- 
fels, of Sisson, in Rügen, and who was then sixteen years 
old. The parents of this young lady (the mother, 
whose maiden name was Campagne, was of French 
extraction, her family having left their country on 
account of their evangelical religion,) were both dead ; 
and Willich had learnt to know his bride in the house 
of her elder sister, his friend Charlotte von Eathen, 
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who was living on her estate, Götemitz, in Rügen. 
Schleiermacher soon became an intimate friend of both 
the sisters. 

After Willich's death Henrietta von Mühlenfels be- 
came Schleiermacher's wife (1809), and up to the close 
of his life Charlotte von Käthen ever remained very- 
dear to his heart. Charlotte was exceedingly beautiful ; 
and E. M. Arndt, who was also a friend of hers, says, 
in a poem dedicated to her, in the edition of his pub- 
lished poems, that " her life was ever tending towards 
the stars." 

As a knowledge of Schleiermacher's married and 
domestic life, and of the spirit that reigned in his 
family, cannot be attained without a distinct concep- 
tion of the peculiarities of his wife, more especially as, 
though united by the fondest love and sympathizing 
on all matters of the deepest import, there were essen- 
tial differences in their natures and characters. Many 
extracts are given from her letters, also,* beginning 
from the very commencement of their acquaintance. 
A few of these, of very youthful character, belong to 
the period comprised in this section. 

* Some of these extracts the translator has omitted, as, being all 
'«written under the influence of one strong feeling, they are somewhat 
monotonous in character; and however interesting they may be to 
those who have lived in intimate intercourse with the writer, as the 
spontaneous outpourings of a pure and loving heart, they would be 
less so to the English reader^ 
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Sehleiermaeber to Ms SitUr CharlMe. 

[lxxi.] Berlin, ISth Avguat, 1797. 

To my own shame be it sal J, tbat on looking intOv my 
memorandums on sitting down to write to you, I find ikaX 
my last letter was sent off on the 4th June, and, in addition 
to this, I have just read over the beginning of your last, in 
which you express what a poor opinion you have of a lag- 
gard correspondent. My remissness has now lasted almost 
three months, a period which has never been exceeded in our 
correspondence ; and I liierefere hang it up in the gallery of 
my follies as a rare cabinet picture. 

Yes — yes : this finger laziness is a peculiar thing, and it is 
well nigh the greatest drawback and the most condemna- 
tory feature in my life. There I sit, sometimes for hours 
together, lookii^ at my thoughts and feeHngs with the greatest 
comi^iaisance, just as the Indian gynmoso^dusts ait and contem- 
{^te the points of thdr own noses : iox of th^n it hag never 
been heard that they have attempted to commit to p£q)er the 
object of their contemplations. Like them, this summer more 
especially, I keep everything within myself, my letters, my 
Idyls, my sermons, and my j^iik)s<^hy. If you and Wedeke 
had received all ib» letters that I have written to ytm in my 
head, you would long ago have been in possession of the most 
interminable of epistles, dated fi*om aU kinds of j^aces : fi*om 
my room, from the ThtergarteUy from Charlottenburg, from 
every house that I visit, from every street that I pass through. 
Wedeke, to whom I have also owed a letter for an age, wül 
understand my remissness more readily than you can, for he 
suffers from the same complaint, while you are possessed by a 
most delightftd spirit of scribble, which seems particularly to 
belong to the congregation. The extensive diaries which are 
kept by the greater number among you, the many extracts 
that are made by those who but rarely enjoy books, the sweet 
correspondence which is often carried on from one table to 
another, all this gives to those who have dwelt long in the 
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CQHgr^gatioii that ease and fluenej in writing which I so 
often eirrj in Brinkmann. 

Afi ft nattmd ooineid^tce^ while on this topic^ my thoughts 
rerert to Mahler^ who was also a great scribe before the lK»*d, 
and I shall therefore head the first chapter of nay letter (for 
^s it is much too late to admit of my writing in the usual 
chronological order, my fistle shall this time be divided into 
ch 



The Spirits. 

Witjiia a Bbxxt time three men have disi^peared fixim this 
earthy who, at dif^ir^rt periods, have, each in his way, had 
an influence on my life ; these are, Mahler, Eohhreif, and 
Dedenroth. If you do not read the papers, I suppose you do 
not as yet know any particulars about the latter. According 
to the advertiseioent of the widow, if I be not mistaken, it was 
a rheuxna^c fever that carried him off after a very short 
illness. You laiow how delighted I was, a year ago, to meet 
again ha:« this man whom I regarded as a friend, and also 
in some extent as a pupil of our nerer-to-be-forgotten father; 
for how young and ductile was he not still, whai he began to 
attach himself to the latter ? Whue I was in Landsberg I 
ranained in correspondence with him, and how manly, and 
at the same time fedling and delicate, was the manner in 
T^^iich he touched upon my position after the loss of my father ! 
From that time he became dearer to me than ever, and I am 
glad that I hare in my possessicHi written ranembrances of his 
existence and of his character. They are placed in a large 
eavelopey in which I put by the letters of aU persons who write 
to me only occasionally. How many are not there brou^t 
together, who know nothing of each other, who woidd not in- 
deed like each other if they did know each other, and many a 
one of whom would shake his head at me if he knew that I 
prized the other ! yet each caie of these is something to me, 
that I should be sorry to miss — ^is attached to some one of my 
life>8trings. Are many of them still to die, so that when I 
wish to behold their features, and find but their empty places 

L 2 
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in this world, I must picture to myself their image in tihe 
next ? Probable it is not, for they are aU, if not younger, at 
least stronger than myself— yet "to-day in lively dance the 
merry boy disports," &c., and Mahler was also stronger and 
seemingly more full of life than I. 

In the heart of man, it is not, as in the world, that each place 
that is vacated is again filled up. When a friend dies, an 
empty space remains. Communings and feelings fail us, which 
cau never again be called into existence ; one chord of our 
being has lost its sounding-board, and this goes on, until the 
whole man is thrown into that lumber-room, whence only the 
great Music-master can call forth and renew aU these anti- 
quated instnmients, and attune them to a heavenly and ever- 
lasting concert. 

Kohlreif, whose death I have also learnt fi'om the news- 
papers, was very dear to me ; nay, I may say that of all the 
superintending Brethren with whom I was closely connected 
he was the one I loved most. I know that he was misjudged 
in various ways in the congr^ation. Was this, perhaps, be- 
cause he looked at things from a more liberal point of view 
than the majority, and because he discerned failings and spoke 
openly about them? I have retained a distinct impression of 
his lessons — in which he conveyed, however, many things 
which, through all my changes of opinion, have ever remained 
foreign to me — and particidarly of those lessons which he gave 

to young Z and myself privately, when we had received 

permission to partake of the communion. I was then all 
fiaming imagination, and thought that he would fan the flame 
still brighter; but no, by the hand of history, and of more 
reasonable notions, he led me back to quiet earnestness and 
calm reflection. 

Kind Mahler had very different plans, and vigour enough 
and bright prospects enough to make him look forward with 
confidence to their realization. A kind and particularly active 
disposition, which brought earnestness and industry to bear 
on everything he imdertook, and his unwearying energy and 
«oTind sense, woidd have made him usefiil in any position. Had 
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he been a married man and a father, loving activity would have 
characterized his domestic life. According to what you tell 
me, he is another example of that inexplicable foreboding of 
death, which is often met with in persons who neither devote 
much attention to their physical state, nor are otherwise prone 
to yield themselves up to predictions of the future. Can you 
at all understand this feeling or its origin ? — Farewell ! My 
first chapter is closed, and I must cease for the present. 

The Journet. 

In fact, it was my intention to begin with telling you all 
about my journey to Landsberg, at the end of which I found 
your letter. The time selected for it had been settled upon, be- 
cause it was most convenient in reference to my duties here, and 
because otherwise I should have had to wait imtil the present 
season, when the beauties of sinnmer are mostly gone. There- 
fore, although at the time appointed I was as poor as a church 
rat, I was obliged to scrape together all my pennies and set off. 
Physically, heaven was most unfavourable to me ; for of the 
fourteen days spent at Landsberg, only three were tolerably 
fine, and one of these I was obliged to sacrifice to a great feast ; 

the other two I spent with my excellent Bethe in G . 

That feast was the more hateful to me, as on that very day 
Bethe held confirmation in his church — a, ceremony which I 
was most desirous of witnessing, as during the whole period 
that I officiated at Landsberg, I had never had an opportimity 
of holding a confirmation myself. 

Those were the im&vourable points ; but how many fevour- 
able conjunctures there were on the other side ! My uncle had 
been very ill, so ill that rumours of his death had already been 
spread here ; and I found him quite restored. The good 
Benecke had also been so ill as to inspire alarm, and I found 
him much better than I ventured to expect. The Beneckes had, 
moreover, been in a state of great domestic turmoil, in conse- 
quence of some official changes that were taking place ; all that 
was weU over, and everything in full progress, by the time I 
arrived. I took up my quarters at the Beneckes', and not at my 
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nude's, because to the former I knew it would be a greater 
l^easnre, and becanse I should, in many ways, have been a 
tie npon my nncle. How delighted was good Mrs. Beneeke 
when I arrived at about midnight, and how heartily rejoiced 
was he also to see <»ioe more his old boarder and honae>fiiend ! 
and how many thousand little details of what had happened in 
the &niily were tdid me witli the most ccea&^^sg openness! 
With what true satisfaction at my approval, Mrs. Benecke the 
next day communicated to me all her household affairs, all 
the little economical improvements she had introduced, and the 
successful issue of various hints given by me in former times ! 
With what motherly joy she rfiowed me, the very fmst night, 
her sleeping daughter, who had grown bigger and mere 
healthy since I left than, and how earnestly she spoke of 
the joy^ and the amdety which the child caused her ! That 
which I had so long missed, viz., domestic joys and family 
pleasures — for in this family I had always been treated as one 
of its niCTibers — ^I enjoyed again in full draughts during the 
fourteen days that I remained with them. How long I shall 
have to live upon this store heaven only knows. 

At B^ieckes' then, as you will understand, I had many 
pleasures, and felt very happy. Not so at my imcle's. It 
is with deep sadness that I think of the impressions I re- 
ceived there. I found my imcle, indeed, tolerably recovered 
from his late iUness, but, how changed ! not outwardly, but 
inwardly. His mind had become blunted and insensible to 
matters which used to interest him; and, instead of the 
equable and moderatdy cheerftd spirits which I was accus- 
tomed to see iQ him, there were now often-recurring fits of 
ül-humour and violent temper, of which his wife, and child, 
and niece, complained bitterly. Just as his body, which was 
never very fleshy, has become more and more dry, and the 
humours have, in consequence, lost their natural mildness and 
have grown more acrid, so also his disposition seems gra- 
dually to harden, and the feelings which still circulate in him 
to grow bitter and pungent. Alas, this is the true annihiktion 
<rf man on earth ; this is worse, at least worse to witness, Hian 
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death. Before our last meeting, he once signed one of hie 
letters, " Yoor decaying uncle," and I remember at the time 
feeling pained and distressed at the expression ; jet I formed 
no conception of the reality until I saw him ; then I was 
seized with a pang, the like erf which I had never before 
expmenced. 

Dear Lotte, promise me not to forget our uncle ; write often 
to him, aaad let us try if we cannot, by the expression of our 
unwarering attachment, in^»re him for a mom«it with greater 
joy in life, and prepare greater happiness for him than he 
darives from his own son, who v^etates at his side with 
much indifference. Oh, pity for the excellent man ! this stem 
has lo^ its verdure and its sap. 

The MoRsrn(G Hours. 

Since my return from Landsbeig, these hours have fre- 
quently been spent in »o peculiar and i^eeable a manner, 
that I think them worthy of some notice. Carl and I have 
conceived the idea, which has been approved by the doctors, 
that it would be very good for us both, but more especially 
for me, to bathe fr^uently. Now, as there is a very well- 
arranged bathing -house at about a hundred paces from my 
IcM^inga, Carl comes several times a week at five or six o'clock 
in the mondng to fetch me. Of course, he finds me still in 
bed, and with me that means the same as asleep; and what 
a pleamBraHe awaking it is, when I hear his footsteps in the 
passage, and he comes in so full of friendliness and bids me 
good morning. In the greatest hurry I then don my clothes : 
in the meantime he fills a pipe, and then we start. In a safe 
bathing-room we lave our limbs in the somewhat cc^dish 
waters of the Planke, a little tributary of the Spree ; at first 
shuddering at the cold, Üien laughing at our own cowardice ; 
and, after the j4unge, foehng extremely well and cheerftJ. 
On dUTTetum, Carl breakfasts with me, generally on nulk, or, 
«n festive occasions, on chocc^ade ; and while this is being 
partaken of, we chat, or read, or perhaps j^y a game at chess, 
sad then each to his work. As Carl cannot begin his occu- 
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pations in the laboratory before seven, he does not neglect any 
duty in consequence of this bathing, and it has procured to us 
many a happy hour which we should not otherwise have 
enjoyed. 

To-day we have again had one of our bathing mornings, 
and subsequently we graced our breakfast by sensible reading 
of a chemical work. These hours added to our intercourse, 
are the more valuable because this happiness cannot endure 
long, as you will have learned from Carl's letter. A further 
bit of news, which you will not find in that letter, is, that 
he has accepted a situation in Westphalia, not very distant 
from the birth-place of our late father. It is, indeed, very far 
off; the place is called Arnsberg, belongs to the Elector of 
Cologne, and is situated on the Ruhr, certainly not less than 
üfty miles from here. Perhaps his good fortune wül secure 
to him a definitive settlement in the native coimtry of the 
Schleiermachers; perhaps, on the other hand, he may not 
stay there long, but soon draw nearer to us again. 

24th August 
To-day this epistle must be closed, and not only to-day, 
but this forenoon, because from noon I shall be absent from 
home. Much that I had still to say, I shall hardly be able to 
touch upon. How much delightful chat there is in your letter 
about all the dear people that I know yonder ! Those Silesian 
stars do not contribute a little to enliven my heaven here ; and 
in the evening, out of doors, when man is destined to look into 
the distant worlds, I often look no farther than Gnadenfrei 
and its immediate neighbourhood, with wishes, the wings of 
which I am, alasl obliged to clip. Through the telescope, 
with which you have kindly furnished and continue to furnish 
my observatory, I am constantly making new discoveries in 
yon lovely constellations ; new perfections disclose themselves 
to me, as nebulae, not previously seen, sometimes appear 
within the field of the telescope, and I descry hours of pre- 
eminent happiness, just as the astronomer observes the 
increaaing light of certain stars. Why will Z insist 
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that she is eclipsed? I see nothing of the kind, and if 
her light shines sometimes with a silvery dimness only, that 
arises more frequently from the opaqueness of our atmosphere 
than from any defect in her. Her atmosphere is so pure, her 
expressions are woven together of such subtle fragrance, that 
it is not, indeed, every one who is gazing after stars that can 
discover it. And yet, no doubt, when she appears in the 
circle of her sister stars, each one rejoices at her sjmpathetic 
presence, and many a one wishes to be a planet ever to accom- 
pany her along her orbit. I must beg her, however, to leave 
my Ulmbaum in peace ; I know best how matters stand there. 
This glorious tree* has, indeed, more summers and winters 
than other trees ; and when it is in midwinter the poor vines 
suffer. But, after all, winter only consists in the withdrawal 
of the sap into the interior ; and if, in consequence of this 
forced stoppage, the ducts suffer somewhat here and there, and 
the sap itself is subjected to fermentation, this only renders it 
the milder and the more fertilizing afterwards ; and when siun- 
mer comes round once more, the vines will again wind them- 
selves up to the farthest points of the revivified branches, and 
mingle with its delicate leaves. 

What a comfort it is to me when I think of my poor imcle, 
whose bodily decline is destroying his mental life, to turn to 
the excellent Z , and see how her ^irit comes out un- 
scathed from amid the ashes of the devouring fire which is 
destroying her body I Out of this comparison, and out of all 
that I have said, she must compose a treatise such as it exists 
in my mind; but she must also deliver it in the tone that 
dwells in me, and that arises in every one who is looking 
towards distant stars, and who feels, whenever he enjoys a 
social pleasure in reality or in imagination, how disjointed and 
miserable his existence woxdd be, if he coxdd not live with, 
through, and in better beings. No doubt she, too, knows 
these harp-tones of earnest good- will, which render even a 
mediocre instrument agreeable to the ear, and which make one 
readily forgive the player any possible mistakes. 

* A play upon the name Ulmbanm, which means elm-tree. 
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I was Tcry glad to hear that jou had at last taken jonr 
kind L ■ (of whom, indeed, yoa say little enongh in your 

letter) to Z , although it only happened accidentals^. 

Z will soon find that L alflo is worthy of refreshing 

herself id the shade of the elm-tree, and I hope that this visit 

has a^rded L a jdeasant honr at the close of the old 

year, and a pleasant prospect for the ccming one. Her birth- 
day I celebrated a day too late; my m«nory spoke to me 
about the 17th ; but my sympathy is of a reiy enduring 
nature, and, what is more, and what I reckon amcmg the Mess- 
ings of my li^ it is so little dependent upon sight and direct 
intercourse, that it requires no other nourishment than what 
I derive from your letters and accounts, whidi are quite 

sufficient to keep aKve the idea of L and of her whole 

manner of being, which already dwdls in me. That this 
Irirthday was to you so meagre in enjoyment, was, indeed, 
contrary to my presentiment ; but this makes me the more 
impatient to hear all about the 21st, whidi was the day fixed 
for the second celebraticm. 1 dare say you have not neglected 
to draw up an account for me, which already Ires ready to be 
despatched in your writing-desk, only waiting for the arrival 
of the Berfin epistle which is ao diamefully behindhand. I 
hafve so often scolded myself very seriously, on your account, for 
my procrastinaticHi'in writing, now I do it on my own account. 
For should I not ahnost have had a letter from you had not 
this one been so unduly retarded ? When yours does come, I 
venture to hope it will contain not a little about tea-takings 
and musical and literary evenings with L 

Having written the above, I made a long pause and diewed 
the end of my pen, while dwelling with ddight on my great 
projected tour. There are, indeed, at present no -proepecta of 
its being carried out, but, nevertheless, I bear it very vividly 
in mind, and why e^ould I not allow myself this enjoyment ? 
How mudi that is bcautifid «id good diould I not have to 
enjoy over again, and how much there would be that cannot 
quite be reclaimed. How every account vdiich jrou give me, 
and every expression that you repeat to me, increase my 
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deore to see acod to know jour amiable A and to be 

loioiwn by her. I am ahnoist afraid, however, that tmcon- 
Bciourij ihere may be some vanity hidden nnder this desire; 
btit, :iMTertheleas, I cannot snpprees it, for however convinced 
I may be that my judgment does not deserve to have so mmdi 
vakie attached to it, said that if it has proved correct, it is 
becaoae my imagination knows how to supply that which dis- 
tance prevents me from beholding, I feel that I well deserve 
to be a dose witness of the life and actions of this noble 
woman. But at present I must forcibly restrain my incli- 
nation to ta& about her, in order to save time (for I must 
soon dress for nay clerical dinner) and papar sufficient to 
answer seme of your questicms. 

£t3Dai,] 9th September. 

Ymtr lettar, dear Lo^, which I received last Wednes- 
day, hm niflde a strange and pamfiil impressicHi on me ; the 
tone that it breathes throi^hout is so full of suppressed md- 
fenng, tbsit it will be long befca-e I recover from it. Poor 
soul, what heavy burdens are laid upon you ! Is your body, 
then, a store-room for diseases, since no sooner is one removed 
l^wa another takes its |dace? But what has pained me the 
nost is yoor ojÄnion of your inward feebleness, and of the evil 
iniuence of bodily suffering on the mind, whidi I cannot help 
thinking is an erroneous one. This must be wrong ; your 

veay letter jwoves the contrary ; «nd 1/ S must pardon 

me if I distrust her judgment in this matter. I know hfow one 
feels when he returns after an absence spent among new faces 
and tmder novel circumstances — how new and changed every- 
thing then Beems to him, and how, more especkdly, everybody 
seems to be d^cient in warmth and life, because no one is so 
fyi of the life of travel as the traveller himself. This has, no 
doubt, been her case too; and after the lapse of a few weeks 
.fliie wül, I daare say, dieeov«r that yaa arß still the same. In 
the meanwhile ^ not allow htsr to persuade you of tlie oon- 
travy, for in svcch a state as yovirs, the mind is^ alas I teo pnMie 
to receive ^oomy impressknus. In &ct, dbe cannot b^eve in 
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it herself otherwise so kind and S3rmpathetic a person could 
not have smiled at the comparison with my tmcle, whose mind^ 
by the by, b^ins apparently to recover. But even if I be 
right, your physical state must not be allowed to remain any 

longer uncared for 

Carl break&sted with me this morning, and got his letter. 
Upon the whole, it was a melancholy birthday ; his impending 
departure and your letter were not calculated to make us very 
cheerful, though I did my best to enliven us both. I commu- 
nicated to him my project of sending you to some mineral 
bath, and after we had talked it over for some time, we both 
felt as consoled and as full of hope for you, as if the summer, 
which does not as yet think of taking leave of us, was again at 
the door, and you in the carriage ready to start for Flins- 
berg. Ah ! if it were not so ^ off, if you were but well 
through the winter I Your extracts from the Urania we read 
together, and upon the whole they seemed to please me 
more than him. Carl intends to write to you explicitly on 
the subject : therefore I shall say no more. In a fortnight I 
shall no longer have the dear boy with me; but my firm con- 
viction that he will not remain absent long, and that I shall see 
him again at the end of a year, makes me bear this more 
calmly. In the meanwhile his absence will create a great 
and painful void in my life, and the more so as letters from 
him are not to be depended upon. These are, it is true, as 
you say, but a poor compensation, yet they are better than 
nothing. 

[Lxxra.] 27th September, 

He is gone, the dear boy, and for me a great void is 
created. It will seem long to me before I hear at least of his 
safe arrival, and longer still imtil I obtain the certainty that I 
shall again have him near me. I see by your letters that he 
has written to you about our constant intercourse, and I wiU, 
therefore, not repeat. His presence here procured for me en- 
joyments which will ever be dear to memory, and the later 
period of his stay more particularly so, partly because we gra- 
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dually learnt to know each other better, partly because the 
impending separation made every moment doubly precious. 
This morning we break&sted once more together, and at din- 
ner-time he was here for the last time, and quite ready for the 
journey. He brought me his letter to you and various things 
that he leaves here, and the last &rewell was uttered in the 
midst of the concision of starting. It is one of the few useful 
effects of hiunan indolence, that it renders the moment of part- 
ing less painful, by causing so many things to be put off till 
the last moment that little else can be thought of. May Hea- 
ven guide him in safety to his place of destination, and soon 
bring him back again ! The papers give accounts from time 
to time of repubhcan movements that are taking place in 
the immediate neighbourhood of his future residence. This 
alarms me sometimes, and more than ever I now wish for 
a peace that shall settle these matters amicably, or in some 
other way determine the &te of those countries. Heaven for- 
fend that any spreading fire should be kindled there ! As much 
as I should like to see Carl living in a republic, in which every 
active spirit, whatever may be his calling, is allowed to take 
part in public affairs, so little would I like to think of him as 
being in any place where a republic is about to be formed. 
Fine weather he has for his journey, and I do hope it will re- 
main so, that he may receive a fevourable impression of the 
beautiM Hartz Motmtains, which he is to pass by. 

That, besides the loss to my brotherly affection, I also lose 
much in Carl in regard to the extension of my knowledge, you 
do not perhaps know. For some time I have been occup3dng 
myself in a certain measure with the physical sciences, and 
more particularly with chemistry, and as he has followed up 
his profession very scientifically while he has, been here, I have 
learnt a good deal from him, more indeed than he has learnt 
from me in other directions. I am sure he has a more pro- 
found knowledge of the various sciences that have reference 
to his calling, than a hundred others, and yet without money 
this will be of no avail to him as fer as outward success is con- 
cerned. Such are this miserable world and its ways ! 
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[lxxiv.] fimdOetoim 

Tlie one or two post-daji kvre eiqmdad htä» a uaj y fc 
of weeks, and the news I have to t^ has in the meaawhile not 
decreaied, bat increased. A few days ago the Ddbsas 
returned and brought me a great deal of news from Pmssia. 
All are wdl, all liye tinited; maay a happ]r family festiTal was 
enjoyed in commim dnnng their stay ; among others, Connt 
Louis' birthday on the 8th of September, which was cele- 
brated by a grand military f^. Coimt Fabian^ who, as 
ensign, has hitherto been living rery uncomfortably at 
Kimigsberg, has got his lieutenants grade; and me they aü 
remember with friendlinesB and hvre, so say the two Co«nt& 
It always does me good to hear from them, and my interest in 
those dear people will never cease. 

The Coimts have brou^ with them another Dohxa^ in 
whom I have discovered an old acquaintance, whom I knew 
when a boy at the Institution in Niesky, and who used to be 
Carl's chimi. He was an uncommonly good-looking boy then, 
but now his features, dis^ured by the smallpox, are any- 
thing but handsome ; what he has turned out mentalfy I can- 
not tell, having seen him once only. But, in fact, I meant 
to speak to you of a mudi more interesting acquaintaifeoe, ' 
which was, indeed, commenced during the summer, but whic^ 
has not imtil lately become important and fertile in.^ijoyment 
to me. It is not a lady aoquaintanee, but a young man, by 
naiDC Schlegel, who is stirring herew I first learnt to know 
h\m in a society of which I am a member, and which meets 
for literary purposes, such as the readings of esaays, commu- 
nication of literary news, discussion of important literary 
works, <&c. I do not know if I have ever Tiaitten to you 
about this society, called the Wednesday Society; if not, a 
more detailed account of it shall be at your service on scHne 
ftiture occasion. Here, then, I first learnt to know Schl^el; 
afterwards I saw him frequently at the Herzes', and Brink- 
mann, who had made his acquaintance some years ago, 
brought us nearer to each other. 
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He is about tw^ity-fire^ and ihe extent and Tarietj of hli 
knowled^ is ahnost inooneeiTable at his age. He possesses, 
nw^eoTor, an c^riginality of intellect "whicli, even here where 
tbore is so much intellect and so much talent, far surpasses all 
others, and in his manner there is an absence of artificiality, 
a fiaakness, and a (Mldlike jouthfulness, the combination of 
whidi -with his other qualities is the most wonderful of aU. 
Wherever he be, his wit and his simplicity make him the most 
delightful compsmion; but to me he is more than that, he is of 
the greatest and most ess^atial benefit. I have never, it is 
true, been derived of intellectual society here, and I have 
always known some man with whom I could talk about each 
individual science that interests me. Nevertheless, I always 
felt the want of a companion to whom I could freely impart 
my philosophical ideas, and who would enter with me into the 
fepest abstractions. This great void he has filled up most 
giori(Mialy. To him I can not only pour out what is already in 
me, but by means of the exhaustless stream of new views and 
new idea» which is ever flowing into him, much that has been 
Ijing dormant in me, is likewise set in motion. In ^ort, as 
regards my activity in the world of jMosophy and literatm-e, 
my more intimate acquaintance with him forms an epoch. I 
say my nu)re intimaie aequaintance, for, although I learnt to 
admire his phibsophy and his talents much sooner, it is one of 
my peculiarities that I cannot allow any one to penetrate into 
the inmost recesses of my mind \mtil I am satisfied of the 
purity and uprightness of his character. I cannot philosophize 
with any one whose moral sentiments I do not approve. Not 
imtil I had acquired such certainty in regard to these, as any 
one with common sense can derive from the intercourse and 
every-day expressions of a man, did I draw nearer to him ; 
but now I am much in his society. He has not studied any 
so-called ftreof^-science, nor does he wish to hold any office, 
his desire being, if possible, to live frugally and independently 
on the proceeds of his writings, which embrace none but im- 
portant subjects, as he never condescends, for the sake of 
money, to bring mediocre wares to market. He is always 
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spurring me on to write Kkewise ; there are a thousand things, 
he says, that ought to be said, and which I am just the one to 
say ; and since he has heard me read a little essay of my own 
composition, in the society which I have named, he leaves me 
no peace. We are at present meditating his joining me in my 
chambers at new year, and I shall feel a right royal exul- 
tation if the project be carried out; for at present I always 
lose an hour walking to and fro between his house and mine. 
Nota bene : His Christian name he has in common with me ; he 
is called Friederich, and he is like me also in many of his 
natural fellings: he is not musical, he does not draw, he does 
not like the French language, and he has bad eyes. During 
the last week, I have spent a good many of my forenoons, 
which I generally hold very sacred, with him, in order to 
peruse with him a philosophical work, which he cannot well 
give out of his hands. That I have spoken so much about 
him will not, I trust, be displeasing to you, as he is at present 
one of the persons here whom I like best. 

It is an eternity since I heard from our mother, and from 
Arnsberg I have not either any accounts, though Carl promised 
to write as soon as he arrived. Were I to express how much 
I miss him, and how everything that I feared in this respect 
has been more than realized, I might go on for ever. But 
I will not enter on the subject, for of what use would it be to 
any one ? It is very late, so late that your night's rest may 
probably be half over. May you repose sweetly I 

Do not dwell too much on the loss of your never-to-be- 
forgotten Z . I do not ask you to put another in her 

place — no, dearest, a friend can never be replaced. Whoever 
is so happy as to have several friends, must feel that each one 
is to him something that the other cannot be ; a doublette in 
friendship, I suppose, no one has ever known. But at the 
same time that you feel your irreparable loss, you ought also 
to feel gratitude for and joy in those who remain to you ; for, 
surely, these are not few : indeed, there are not many people, 
even among those who know how to value friends, who can 
make such an enumeration as you can. 
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As yon wish it, I suppose I must send you back the little 
essay " On Exuberance of Heart," which I ran away with from 
Silesia. I have read it through once more, and it seems to me 
that, after all, the author has not any true experience of what 
exuberance of heart is, for otherwise he would not have sepa- 
rated it frxjm true sensibility, but would rather have shown 
how intimately connected both are. In reality, the one is 
nothing without the other ; and only where both are imited, is 
that higher element present, which alone gives to both their 
true value. Let this serve in lieu of aU remarks which I 
meant to have appended. Upon the whole, whoever has true 
exuberance of heart will not be likely to write about it, 
because his whole being will be pervaded by it ; at all events, 
he will not write like this audior, because that which we 
find within ourselves at aU times, that with which every one 
of our actions, even the most contradictory, is penetrated, that 
we can hardly look upon as a distinct something, separate and 
different from all our other qualities. 

The letter from my imcle I likewise enclose, though it is 
somewhat stale. To-day is quite an exceptional day with me;, 
it is Stmday, and I have not preached. But I attend at 
present a very interesting course of lectures on Sundays from? 
eleven till one, (you may conceive how difficult this is to 
manage on the Stmdays when I preach twice), and, as I have 
been to the lecture to-day, I have not been entirely inactive. 
The rest of the day I shall, probably, spend together with 
Schl^el. 

I do not know if I have told you that Mrs. C is 

here, on business connected with a melancholy domestic occur- 
rence. Her daughter, who has for the last ten years been 
married to a military man, and living very unhappily with 
him, being unable to bear this state any longer, has at 
length left her husband, and a suit for divorce is now pending. 
Nothing is more conmion at present than mihappy marriages; 
and if in the time of Christ this was a proof of hardness of 
heart, in the present times it seems rather to spring from 
poverty of heart, u e., from the fiict that, from the very com- 

TOL. L M 
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mencement, people seem to connect no idea and no ttltimate 
object with dieir loves and their lives. Hxppj are joa mem- 
bers of the congregation who do not bdiold anj outward 
evidences, at least, of this state of things. Farewell ! Let me 
soon hear fit»n joa again. 

Toor fekhfol Brother. 

[lxxv.] Berlinj 2lßt Nooember^ 1797. 

How c^fcen and with what feelings I have thought <t 
you to-day, you will readily imagine ; and in the midst of all 
the pleasure I have enjoyed, this thought has been fraught 
with anxiety, fer who knows in what state of health you may 
be spending this day, po(ur su£G3rer I 'With sdf-reproodi alao 
the thought has been accompanied, for how can I know 
whether you have already received my hmg-delayed, and, I 
have no doubt, jntensely-longed-for, letter? How long may 
you not have felt anxious about it, and what sad presenti- 
ments may you not have had in connectioa with it ! But I 
will not b^n to scold myself fi>r it might end by your not 
hearing anything about this day. 

Many and diverse pleaenires I have enjoyed, and this is the 
«eccmd reci^tulation of them. I had, in &et, d^iermined to 
spend the day quietly and very diligently in my cell, and to go 
in the evening to a friend of Schlegel and myself a daughter 
of Moses Mendelsohn, who is married here to a banker, and 
who had invited us to tea, but who did not know that it was 
my birthday. I was sitting in deep neglige at breakßtst in the 
morning, whai the eldest Dohna, who had not been to see me 
since his return, made his a{^>earance. He stayed unusually 
long, and looked 00 often out of the window, that I could 
hardly help suspecting that there was soaaething in the wind, 
though I could not imagine what it might be. At l^igth came 
his brother, who began with expressing his congratulaticais, 
and I thus pevodved that my birthday had been betrayed; 
and very soon aJfter drove up a carriage with Mrs. H^— 
whom 1 frequently visit with the Dohnas — and Mrs. Veit, 
the lady at whose house I was to spend the evening with 
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Sdilegd. The Imsbazuia of ike two ladies sent to excuse 
Üieir abeemse csi account of basmees. ^ddenly my table was 
desred, aod again spread with chocolate and ci^es, which had 
been ordered by Ddma. The most eordial congratnkticHis 
poured in on me firom all sides, as did also tittle piesents^ 
to keep up my zemembasDoe of this friendly festivity. Mrs. 
Herz gave me a watoh-goard, because my diain was in a 
n^aet d^orable coodrticm ; Mrs. Veit gave me a pair of ^ores 
and a wine-^bss» out c£ which to drink the Burgundy which 
she had ordered §ot my stomadi; and ScMegd, a smsJl bottle 
of perfimie fo my linen, which he knows I am very fond of. 
You may conceiTe how delighted I was with these proc^ of 
the sympathy of üve perscms who are Tery dear to me^ and 
for that Y&j reason how little I oould say about it. 

Sdilegd ph^ed me a tittle trick, by inciting the others to 
join m ckoro in his old wii^ that I fidnmld be industrious, lihat 
is to say, that I should write books. Nine-and-tw^nty years, 
and nothing done as yet, he went on repeating, and I was 
at last obliged to give him my hand in solemn pledge, that I 
would write something original before the end of the year^--« 
promise that weighs heavily on me, as I have not the least de- 
sire to be an author. As a compensation, however, a glorious 
project, which had been agitated ioz some days, was finally 
decided upon, namely, that Schl^el shall jc»n me through the 
winter. You may ocaiceiTe how I exult in the prospect of 
exchanging my empty solitude for audi companioni^p, ai»i 
how long the six weeks will sean that separate us icom the 
new year. Towarcb noon my pleasant vndtors 1^ me al<aie 
to reflect upon Ihe ha^^iness of meeting so much kindness on 
all aidesy aüoä upcHi Ihis delightful begimung of a new year of 
Hfe. 

In ike evenkig I went to the Veits', where we ware jdl, 
Schlegel included, very merry, and where my health was once 
miore drunk in a glass of good, but only moderately strong 
punch, such as I tike it. Thaice I returned home about an 
liour ago to write to you and to B— — . What do you say 
of this binäiday? Nothing was wanting but a letter firom 
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yon, and that the Sacks and the Eichmanns should have 
known it, to make it as happj as it possiblj could be in 
Berlin. Even as it is, I am penetrated with joy and gratitude. 
How hearty tiiey all were, the excellent creatures ! how expres- 
sive of sincere r^ard, nay, of sincere confidence, was every 
look and word ! It was a great pleasure to find myself at the 
side of Schlegel, who is so superior to me in genius, wit, and 
every social talent, and to feel that, nevertheless, I am loved 
by Üiose who know us both. It must be something that be- 
longs essentially to my individuality that attracts them, but 
what is this something ? I do not know. And what treasures 
besides have I not elsewhere, in east, and west, and south ? nay, 
I have come to the conviction that few are as rich as I, and 
I might grow presumptuous, did I not know, that even this 
precious jewel, man holds but in a fi'agile vessel. In Gnaden- 
frei also, I know I have been remembered, and warm and 
heartfelt thanks I tend to the kind souls who have partici- 
pated in your joy and in your thoughts. When joy makes 
us sad, it has reached the highest degree in its thermometer, 
and thus stands mine to-day. 

[lxxvi.] Idth December, 1797. 

• . • . Most heartily do I wish you joy in the 
abode of your choice. Heaven grant that you may there find 
peace and tranquillity, and, above all, healüi. My poor sister, 
how much you seem to have suffered during the period 
which your letter embraces! That while in that condition 
you were constantly in fear of not being able to ftdfil your 
duty with the conscientiousness which you have made a law to 
yourself, seems to me so natural that it disarms all the re« 
proaches that I woidd address to you. That you have written 
so little to me from your new j^ace of abode is, as you will 
readily understand, not quite satis&ctory, but I cannot find 
£tult with it, as in the contrary case I should not as yet have 
received the letter which at the present moment I so much 
need. To see again the old and well-known room, and the old 
and well-known &ces, must indeed have been jdeasant ; but 
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where is L Seh ? What has become of the little tea- 

parties, at which you were never disturbed by an tminvited 
chamber-companion ? I depend upon your sending me very 
soon a letter giving a detailed account of your inward and 
outward condition — ^also of all that regards economics. 

The great change in my condition is likewise soon to take 
place. The day after to-morrow Schl^el moves in, and to- 
day his room is being scoured, and everything put in order 
for his reception. It will be just the 21st. How quickly 
the month has passed since my birthday, and how rapidly the 
year is hastening towards its close I As &r as I am concerned, 
it is dying of rapid consmnption ; but one benefit it wiU still 
confer upon me, which will long contribute to my happiness, 
(jood night, it is late. You will perceive that it is mostiy in 
the evening that I write to you. Can we do better before 
committing ourselves to the arms of that partial death — sleep, 
than to visit in thought those who are dearest to us on earth ? 
How long have you already been asleep within your cloistral 
walls? CJontrary to your usual habit, you have not even 
written to tell me on what day you changed your abode. You 
must not forget to do so. 

[lxxvh.] Slst December, 

I do not know how it has happened that the year has 
come to an end without this letter being sent off. First came 
Christmas, and I had to preach, and then came Schlegel's entry 
into the house, and his settling down, and thus time has slipped 
away without asking my permission. What a glorious change 
Schlegel's being with me makes in my existence ! How new 
it is to me only to have to open the door to find a rational 
being to talk to, — to be able to wish good morning to some 
one, and to receive a similar greeting in return, as soon as I 
awake, — ^to have some one to sit opposite to me at table, and 
to whom I can commimicate in the morning the good spirits 
whioh I bring home with me in the evening ! Schlegel gene- 
rally rises an hour earlier than I do, because 1 dare not, on 
account of my eyes, burn lights in the morning, and I there- 
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fore arrange matters so as not to awake before half-^iast eight. 
Sometimes^ however, he lies in bed and reads, and I am gene- 
xally awakened by the clattering of his cofiee cop. From bis 
bed he caca open the door th»t separates aiyroom firom his, and 
then b^ins otor morning diat. When I hare d<me break£»t, 
we work some hours without interferii^ with each oüier ; in 
general, however, we make a little pause heSore disner, to eat 
an apple, of which we have a large and very choice proviaon ; 
and while so doii^, we discuss the subjects of our studies. 
Then begins the second period of study, which lasts until din- 
ner-time, that is to say, until half-past one. As you are aware 
I get my £nner from the Charity but Sehl^el has his 
brought to him from a restaurant Whichever comes first is 
first consumed, then follows the second course, then a couple 
of glasses of wine, so that we spend very nearly an hour at 
dinner. Of our afternoons I cannot give so dedded an ac- 
count ; but I am sorry to say that I am g^erally the first 
to fiy out of the cage, and the last to return in the evening. 
However, the whole of the latter part of the day is not devoted 
to social enjoyment; for several times in tlie week I attend 
lectures, and I also deliver some— of course privaäsaime — to 
some good friend or other, and not until this is done do I go 
whithersoever inclination directs me. On my return home in 
the evening at about ten or eleven, I find Schlegel still up, but 
he seems only to be waiting to say good night to me, and i^tn 
he goes to bed. I, on the contaary, then generally Mt down 
to work imtil towards two oVlock, for from that hour until 
hidf-past e^t one may have sleep enough. 

Our fiiends are pleased to call our diumming tog^er a 
marriage, in which all are imanimous that I must represent 
ihe wife ; and many remarks, both grave and merry, are made 
upon the subject. Ssnoe Schlegdi has been here, it has hap- 
pened to me once or twice to remain a whole evening at hom^ 
and we have then taken a cosy tea together firom seven to ten, 
and chatted to our hearts* content. But, probably, you wouM 
now like to hear something about the man himself, with whom 
I have formed tliis intimate acquaintance ? Li &ct, I do not 
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know how mach. 1 have aheady told yon about him, and 
therefore, once for all, I shall give you a alight sketch of him. 
In regard to intellect, he is so infinitely superior to me, that I 
cannot speak ci his mind except with profound reverence. It 
is only qxdte lately, since I have, so to say, seen his ideas 
germinate and grow, that I have learned fully to appreciate 
how quickly and deeply he penetrates into the spirit of every 
science, every system, every writer ; with what high and im- 
partial criticism he assigns to each his place ; how beautifully 
his varied knowledge is organized into a harmonioos system ; 
how every work that he imdertakes is begun, not at random, 
but in accordance with a great preconceived plan ; and with 
what perseverance he carries out everything that he has once 
commenced! But you wiU, no doubt, be more interested 
in his heart and disposition than in his intellect and genius. 
The chief characteristic of his dispoation is, I think, its child- 
likeness; for he is frank and cheerful, naive in all his ex- 
pressions, rather vdatüe, a deadly enemy of formality and 
pedantry of all kinds, ardent in his wii^es and inclinations, 
g^ierally well inclined towards everybody, but also, as chil- 
dren very frequently are, somewhat suspicious and full of 
antipathies. His character being as yet not very firm, and his 
opinions of men and circumstances not quite determined, he 
will be easily governed by ai^ one to whom he gives his full 
oonfrdence. What I miss in him is, that tenderness of feeling 
and that delicate appreciation of the pleasing trifles of life and 
the refined expresmon of elevated sentiments, which often, in 
small matters^ unoonsdouAly reveal the whole character. Just 
as he prefers books with large print, so he likes men with 
lai^ and distinct features. That which is merely gentle and 
beautifrtl has no great attracticms for him, because, judging too 
much by analogy to his own character, he holds everything 
for weak that is not fiery and strong. Although these pecu- 
liar defects do not diminish my affection for him, they, never^ 
theless, make it impossible for me to unveil to his gaze, or to 
render comprehenable to him various tendencies in my 
disposition. He wül always be my superior; but I shall 
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know and understand him more thoroughly than he will ever 
know and understand me. His appearance is rather striking 
than handsome. A robust and well -developed, but not 
elegant or full, figure, a very characteristic head, a pale face, 
very dark curly hair, cut short, and without powd», and 
somewhat inelegant, yet fine and gentlemanlike attire — such is 
the outward appearance of my "better half" for the time being. 

In your letter, my dear, you say something about real, 
earnest marriage, which is a very important matter. You 
cannot possibly be serious in supposing that this can in the 
most distant manner be ridiculous in my eyes, for you know 
too well how much I value domesticity and sincere affection. 
I will, on some future occasion, fully conununicate to you my 
thoughts on this subject ; cursorily, I cannot touch upon it ; 
only so much I may say that, alas — alas, your supposition is 
most likely to turn out true ! Last night I had a long and 
very remarkable conversation with Henrietta Herz about how 
much of what dwells in each of us is lost in consequence of 
outward circumstances. Ah, with such love of family life 
as I possess, how much that is in me will be lost, if I should 
never marry — and yet! ^but I will not make myself melan- 
choly ; and if I dwell on this subject, I am on the right road 
towards it. 

My letter must be posted this afternoon, and as I have still 
to preach, and also to prepare a translation for my English 
lesson to-morrow, I must leave all other points in your letter 
imanswered, and many things untold. That my best wishes 
accompany you in the new year, I need hardly say. May it 
bring you restored health. May you miss nothing in your 
new position that was dear to you in the old. That in say- 
ing this, I am thinking more particularly of L , you will 

readily understand. Do not omit to write to me how your 
friendly intercourse is continued. The address on your 
letter seems to be in her handwriting, and that is a sign 
that you still see each other. The double S in the seal I 
have not, however, seen on some of your last letters. Ah, 
many a time a small distance causes a great separation, and 
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sometimes a wall suflSces to break off entirely the friendly 
relations between two sympathetic souls. Believe me from 

this anxiety, and present my best wishes to L , and 

Z , and A . May each of these loveable characters 

be happy ! May no outward pressure convert the spontaneous 
movements of tender hearts into spasmodic exertions, and no 
unfavourable atmosphere change the sweet breathings of a 
benevolent spirit into deep sighs I God's blessing upon you 
all. Write soon. Can you not let me have a little letter for 
the TVestphalian also ? It will do him good. 

Your fidthful Brother. 

Schleiermacher to Henrietta HerzJ* 

[Lxxvm.] Ist January^ 1798. 

Here is the fragment for you, dear friend. The con- 
victions which it contains stand by themselves; but the 
prospect that it opens up to me, your continued kindness can 
alone realize. 

When a calm and noble soul moves between the lovely 
banks of benevolence and love, its whole life shapes itself in 
harmony with these sentiments. It resembles a quiet rivulet, 
which not only mirrors the blue sky in all its brightness, but 
which also reflects back a softened image of the gray and 
dusky clouds, because the varied tints of the lovely flowers 
that adorn its banks are blended with their gloomy hues. 
When the delicate utterances of such a soul are revealed to a 
trusted friend — ^for only he who reposes on his bosom hears 
the beatings of his friend's heart — ^it multiplies in him its own 
beautiftil existence ; for the life of him who is allowed to con- 
template and to participate in a beautifully moulded life, 
cannot but flow calmly side by side with it ; and the life of 
him who is permitted to behold the calm repose of a well- 

* The original letters of Schleiermacber to Henrietta Herz are not 
in the hands of the editors, but only such extracts as have been made 
by herself, and communicated by the kindness of her family. The 
dates seem, in tome instances, to be incorrect. 
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ordered mind, cannot be trtteriy destitute of beauty, for with 
lovely magic such sight dispels or holds in check everything 
that is inimical to the graces. 

Sckleiermacher to his sister Charlotte. 

[lxxdl] ' 30«Ä May. 

You must not be astonished, dear, that my lettar- 
writing progresses so remai^Lably slowly; nothing but well- 
being and enjoyment of life are at the bottom of it. The 
summer has caught me in its meshes and will not let me 
loose. In consequence, I do only the half of what I intend to 
do, and yet I am not really displeased with myself. I live 
and enjoy, I help others to pass many an agreeable hour, and 
am, besides, sometimes useful to them ; and what more can 
we do in this world? The most of my time I spend 
X at present with Henrietta Herz. She lives durii^ the 
summer in a pretty little house in the Thiergarten, where 
she receives a select circle only, and where I can, there- 
fore, thoroughly enjoy her company. As a general rule I 
spend at least ozke whole day every week with her. Th^ie 
are but few persons with whom I could do this; but a 
variety of occupations and pleasures make the day pass most 
agreeably. She has taught me Italian, or, raüier, is stUl 
teaching me. We are reading Shakspeare together ; we 
study physics ; I impart to her a little of my knowledge of 
the natural sciences ; we take up some good German book or 
other ; and in the interrak between these various occapn 
tions we ts^ke delidous walks and converse wi^ the utmoet 
candour on the most important subjects. In this mannar 
we have spent our time since the beginning of spring, and 
no one has disturbed us. Herz values me and loves me 
in ^ite of the great dissimilarity between us. Mrs. Herzas 
sisters, a couple of dear girls, rejoice whenever I come, and 
even her mother, a peevish and austere woman, has £>rmed 
an afift^tion for me. , 

Can you conceive that, amid all this, we have had some 
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very pamfiil days, caused bj our best friends ? Scbl^el and 
Mrs. Yeit hare taken it into their heads that I have grown 
cold to the former, and that Henrietta Herz has become in- 
different to the latter — ^her oldest and most intimate friend. 
Mrs. Yeit i^braided me for not being to Schlegel what I 
ought to be, for not treating him with fVanknefls in regard to 
his works and his actkms, and far want of consideration for 
his &elings. To her, she further said, I never came ; it was 
(mlj when people were at death's door ihat they seemed to 
awalcen my sympathy; all that I did was par charitd; when 
people were wdl again and happy, I left them to themselves. 
Schlegel, on his side, confessed to me that he was jealoua oi 
Hemdetta Herz^ because my friendship for her had developed 
itself 80 n^dly and had attained a point to which he had 
neyer been able to bring my affection for him. He was 
limited to participation in my intellectual life and my philo- 
sophical ideas; to her I opened my heart* What a deal I 
bad to ezj^aln, and what a contrast I formed to the others, 
with my composure and my firmness* 

On closer investigation I found even more than appeared 
on the surface. The fact is that both Schlegel and Mrs. 
Veit were uneasy lest I was deceiving myself in regard to 
my feeHngs, and fbared that passion was at the bottom of 
my friendship £>r Mrs* Herz, and tiiat sooner or later I 
would discover this, and in consequence be very unh^py. 
This was nK>ie tiian I could stand ; it made me laugh immo- 
derately for hours. That commonplace people think, in 
respect to other commonplace people, that men and women 
cannot be intimate wiUiout falling in love with each other, 
is a well-known &ct ; but that those two should think so of 
us two ! So extraordinary did it seem to me, that I could 
not oitOT upon the subject, but only shortly assured Schlegel 
on my word, that it was not so, and that it never could be 
so : but po<Mr Mrs. Herz was deeply distressed for some days. 
However, thank Heaven, at present all is right again, and 
we go on our way undisturbed. Schlegel's society I do not, 
however, often enjoy at present, for during the last few days 
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his brother, from Jena, "who is known as a poet and as the 
translator of Shakspeare, has been here. He lives in a 
fiunily to which I cannot go frequently, and Schlegel is almost 
constantly with him. This brother is neither in depth nor 
earnestness equal to the Schlegel here ; he is a polished and 
elegant man, possesses great knowledge, artistic skill, and 
sparkling wit ; but that is all. I told Schl^el beforehand that 
1 was sure his brother would not feel any interest in me, and it 
seems that I was not mistaken. A few days ago I dined yrith 
them both at Iffland's, whom I had seen once or twice before, 
and whom I found exceedingly pleasant The comic talent 
of this man is most extraordinary ; he is Ml of lively and 
amusing anecdotes, and while narrating them he acts them 
out so admirably, that on these occasions one enjoys his art 
even more than on the stage. With this he is exceedingly 
good-natured, which is rare in persons possessing this gift ; 
and the knowledge that his sentiments, of which, however, 
he makes no display, render him worthy of esteem, makes 
you feel quite at ease in his presence. 

[lxxx.] Berlin, 2&th July, 170^: ^ ^ 

The long delay of your letter — ^a drcimistance to 
which I am so little accustomed — caused me, as you may 
suppose, considerable anxiety, and I was just thinking of send- 
ing you a little reminder before starting, when, happily, your 
dear epistle with its pleasant explanations arrived. You wül 
see that I have also been travelling, but this was only an 
affair of a few days, a little excursion to Freienwald, from 
which I returned last Friday. But in order of time I must 
first tell you of some disagreeable occurrences which, like 
everything else, you must undergo with me. 

At the beginning of the present month Schlegel left me, to 
join his brother on an excursion of a few weeks to Dresden, 
where they have a married sister. As I perceive jßrom your 
letter that the Preassisoke Jahrbücher reach you, and tolerably 
rapidly, I shall keep for Carl my copy with the fine poem 
which the elder Schlegel wrote shortly before their departure, 
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on occasion of the taking of the oath of allegiance. I wish, how- 
ever, to call your attention to it ; it is masterly in point of 
versification, and is more Aill of thought and allusions than 
any occasional poem I ever saw. I hope that it will please 
you also. 

My state of temporary widowhood seemed very hard at 
first, and even to this day is difficult to bear, although during 
the latter part of SchlegeFs stay here we saw each other but 
seldom, and now we write to each other every week like an 
affectionate wedded couple; but the privation of his society 
precipitated a melancholy discovery, which I should, how- 
ever, in every case have made later. 

Our whole circle had for some time been complaining of my 
being thoroughly maussade, devoid of all pleasantry and wit, 
but after Schlegel's departure I felt suddenly that I was not 
only depressed in spirits, but reaUy ill. I had a distaste for 
everything, was sleepy from morning to evening, and felt 
thoroughly exhausted. This state, but more especially the 
sleepiness, increased daily. Herz advised me to let myself be 
bled; but I was loth to do so, because two bleedings, which I 
submitted to in Prussia, had done me a great deal of harm, 
and I insisted that I had altogether no blood to lose. I took 
additional exercise, drank an increased quantity of water, and 
changed my diet, but in vain. During my studies, at table, 
and almost while walking, as also in the midst of the most 
pleasant company, I fell asleep. When at last this went so 
far that one Simday, though struggling hard to keep awake, I 
fell asleep in the sacristy between the sermon and the com- 
munion, Herz advised me very earnestly to have a vein 
opened at once, and I was thus obliged to part with eight 
ounces of blood, which proved to be of imusual thickness and 
weight. This relieved me very much, and in a few hours 
already I felt much more lively than before, but the next day 
I had the most excruciating pains in my arm ; I dragged 
myself with much difficulty to Mrs. Herz's house — ^her husband 
had started for a watering-place that very morning. The sur- 
geon was sent for, and while he was examining and pressing 
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the vein, which seemed perfectly healed, I fell into a kind <tf 
swoon from sheer agony, though in general I can bear a good 
blow, and am by no means apt to give in to pain. Applicationfi 
of glowing ashes, so hot that no one else eonld bear to tonch 
them, and that they bnmt Mrs. Herzas hand, reduced the pain 
80 considerably that I was able to drive oat to the TkUrgcarten 
in tiie evening to welcome my friend Bardioldi, who had 
arrived from Stettin. The vein then b^an to suppurate 
gently, but it is not yet healed, and I stUl go about widi my 
coat-sleeve aUt up and with my arm in a sling, and any abrupt 
movement causes me great pain. But this is a trifie, and I ion 
truly rejoiced at having got rid of that horrid drowsiness and 
at being able to work again, for I have promised Schlegel to 
be very diligent during his absence. 

Befi^re I leave the subject, I must, notwithstanding my 
complaints, save the honour of my nerves in your estimation. 
They are in reality not at all weak, and I believe that 
Farmer Martin would even declare them to be a good middle 
sort of hempen nerves with a very slight admixture of silk. 
He who does not know what fear is, and is as Ikde acquainted 
with nervous fits, who takes no harm in a draught, and who 
can use his brain in spite of violent pains in the head, he 
cannot be said to have weak nerves. The nerves of s^ ^es 
alone are affected in a peeuEar manner, and, although I snfEer 
less in this ree^>ect since I am here, I cannot help feariz^ that 
my eyes will in a short time reftise to do me proper serfice, 
and that in ten years they wiU &ü me entireiy. This by &e 
way. 

On the day on which the oath of allegiance was taken, and 
of the festivities in honour of which, I saw nothing, because 
I feared to ventnre into the crowd with my arm, I had the 
l^basure of seeing Mrs. Herz take possession again of her 
summer residence, and since then we have enjoyed many 
pleasant days together thore. The excursion to Freienwald 
I made in har onnpany. We had a ddightful da^ for l^'b 
joum^. We were both in excellent mood, and ta&ed over 
many interesting matters. While at Freienwald, I lived in a 
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house the lower part of which was inhabited by a mad- 
man, in whkh I was ^roared in the evening with a stump of 
tallow-candle in a kitchen candlestick, and where the pigs 
came up in droves to my room on the second floor and lidd 
themselves outside my door. The whole day long, however, 
I was with the Herzes, and I did not therefore mind the 
inconveni^ces g£ my lodging. 

The mode of life at the baths and the frequenters of the 
place seemed to me equally va{äd and detestable ; but next 
to Potsdam, the neighbourhood is certainly the prettiest in 
this poor Mark Brandenburg. I found here a rich and 
Inioariant vegetation, such as I had not seen once I came to 
this province. I rejoiced to witness once more the native 
industry of my country, and each day was marked by an 
excursion to some interesting spot in the neighbourhood, and 
thus it was only in bad weather that we were limited to the 
actual watering-plaoe. The home joum^ I was obliged to 
undertake alone; Henrietta Herz will not return until to- 
morrow with her husband. In the Qieanwhile I have again 
had a little trouble here. 

Sack had been deputed by the church directory to inquire 
whedier I would accept the appointment of court preacher at 
Schwedt, a pleasant little place, where the congregation is rather 
consideKable, sad the emolum^its such as to make the living 
rank among the better ones in the country. Sack was in 
&TOur of my accepting, and you may concdve that this 
business put me into a fluster. However, after mature con- 
sideration, I declined ; for, as you may imagine, in going 
thither I should have been obliged to renounce many studies 
which I am now carrying on with great zeal, and my scientific 
education would at once have come to a standstill on account 
of my remoteness from all auxiliary means and all literary 
intercourse; while, on the other hand, I should be thrown 
into the society of a luxurious little city where evening 
parties and caid-playing prevail to a great extent, and it 
seemed to me that it would be time enough in ten years, if 
need were, to purchase at this price a yearly revenue of 
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about six hundred dollars, on which, after all, a family could 
live but very poorly. The kind court-preacher did not 
directly recognize this, and tormented me by insisting upon 
my taking further time for reflection, after the lapse of which 
I could not, however, give a more favourable answer. As 
yet I have not had an opportunity of explaining matters fully 
to him ; and I fear it will be no easy task to make him under- 
stand me, and that he will misinterpret my motives. It is a 
very painful feeling to be unable to render quite clear, to a 
person whom you so highly value, motives which you know 
to be intimately connected with your whole inner being, and 
it is on this account, more especially, that I have alluded to 
this occurrence as disagreeable. 

And now, dearest, I must cease, out of r^ard for my eyes. 

[lxxxi.] 2nd August 

What pleasure your visit to Hermhut has given me I 
need hardly tell you in so many words, dear. How it has 
recalled to my mind my own journey thither (before I left 
Niesky for Berlin)! I was indeed very isolated there; all my 
travelling companions foimd friends and relatives in abun- 
dance, but I not a soul ; yet the place itself and the sight of 
the venerable men who constituted the conference of the 
United Elders, as also the beauty of the surrounding country, 
made the days of my stay very happy. To the Heinrich*s 
mountain I went diuly, and several of the views from that 
spot I should still like to paint if I could. But how is it that 
you say nothing about the Hut Mountain, where rest the 
ashes of so many remarkable persons, and which makes so 
imposing and delightful an impression on account of its 
destination and the manner in which it is laid out ? I hope 
you did not fail to visit it? At the time I allude to we went 
from Hemnhut through Zittau to Eubin, and I am sorry to 
think that you should not likewise have seen these smiling 
landscapes and the remarkable mountain itself. But beauties 
of nature are nothing compared to human beings, and how 
many delightful people have you not met in Niesky and 
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Hermhut ! All that you say about them is too little to 
satisfy me, and I long to have fiiller and more detailed 
accounts. I should have liked so much to hear more about 
your dear H. A. ; her mode of life and her intercourse vrith 
her pupils, how many she has, and what subjects you dis- 
cussed with each other. 

Your accoimts of St. have not caused me very great 

pleasure. How is it possible to be so disorderly in the midst 
of the most orderly people in the world, and to show so little 
talent for education, though living in such a strictly domestic 

circle. Poor E , whom I went to see at Charlottenburg 

the other day, has not either any very great talent in this direc- 
tion, but then she has five children, the eldest of whom is not 
eight years old. Indeed, it is a peculiar matter this educa- 
tion. Whether I have a talent for it I do not know; my 
experiment at Schlobitten was not sufficient to enable me to 
answer the question ; but, at present, I have experience enough, 
and daily gain more, and the desire I have also, and some- 
times I feel quite alarmed at the thought that I have nobody 
to educate» When I am at the Eichmanns' or the Sacks', or 
when I am surrounded by the younger sisters of Henrietta 
Herz and some of their friends, nice girls, of about seven- 
teen, I always try my hand a little at educating; but, at 
present, that is all that I am able to do. Next winter I have 
promised to teach them all manner of things. It seems to me 
that it is the one great duty of every human being to educate 
others, be it old people or young ones, his own children, or 
the children of others. I am far from having fulfilled this 
duty as I ought, and as I do not know how it will be in 
fiiture, I think it best not to neglect any opportunity that 
offers. Sometimes I try to persuade myself that people 
who write books are, in reality, educating the world to the 
best of their knowledge ; but this is not true ; book writing is 
a strange kind of activity, without life, without a face-to- 
fece encounter, without real use. Preaching is better; yet, 
according to the prevailing arrangements, it is not by any 
means what it might be. 

TOL. L N 
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^ But to return to your journey. ^ I am very sorry that you 
did not see Albertmi, for I am very anxious to know how 
he Hves with his wife, whether he has children, and whether 
LJie still keeps me in reznembranoe. j Haw oflen, when I am 
reading with Sdilegel oi; with Henrietta Herz, my mind 
reverts to him and our common studies at NieskyI We are 
indeed &r from each other now, and all connection between 
us has ceased, but the d^ths of his heart are 9till known to 
me, and I can £Drm to myself a very lively and distinct image 
of what he must be at present. Should we ever meet he will 
probably find his former Pylades more altered ihan he.k 
himself. 

[Lxxxn.] Mh Au§\jiAt.^^\ 

I have just returned from the so-ioalledlady traveller, 
who in her letters on Berlin, alludes so impressively, and in 
so extraordinary a manner, to the Jewish ladies here. She is 
a Mrs. linger, an elderly, sid^ly,. and fretful wconan, who.for 
many years, probably, has not left Berlin for more than a few 
days. ^What has made her take this . strange dislike to the 
Jews I camaot tell; but it is said to be of ancient dale. That 
young saxamis and eUgcmts frequently visit the great Jewish 
houses here, is very natural, for they are by fer the ridi^t 
non-noble families in this city^ and almost the only ones that 
receive company, and in whose circle, owii^ to ^eir nume- 
rous fore%n connecticms, you may meet strangers of all ranks; 
therefore, whoever likes to mix in good society without much 
ceremony^ gets introduced to these families, where every par- 
son of talent, be it even only social talent, is well received, and 
no doubt well entertained, for the Jewish ladies«— the men 
devote themselves too early to commerce — are highly cuUa- 
vated, are able to converse on all subjects, and are gaiera% 
perfect mistresses of some one or other of the fine artsTj I my- 
self would undoubtedly visit some of these houses, had I not 
once for all determined to limit the circle of my acquaintance, 
and were I not repelled by the disparity of culture between the 
two sexes, which renders it but too evident that the strangers 
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viait the house on account of the ladies exclusively. With 
the Herzes and the Veits it is very different ; the former, it is 
true, also see a great deal of company, and few remarkable 
persons that come to Berlin* omit visiting their house, while 
their home connections are likewise most distinguished; yet 
they cannot be said, to keep open house, as it is called, and I, 
in particular, go there quite en famäle, as I generally avoid 
£*eqiienting their large parties, which axe little to my taste. 
Indeed, Mxs, Herz herself tries to contract the circle of her 
intimate acquadntances very much, and were it not for her 
huE^band, snd also because ^e is (Hice for all a celebrity, I 
believe she would associate with but a very small number of 
persons. As for the Veits, they cannot at all be reckoned 
among the dass in (fuestion, as they live very retired. In as 
£ir as concerns this point, I therefore belong neiöier to the 
young savants nor to the young elegants, although in other 
respects. I do my best to be ranked with both. 

With Sack, also, 1 have within the last days come to a 
thorough explanation regarding my Jewish associates. He 
toH me lankly, that one of the reasons ikmi made him so 
anxious that I should accept the appointment at Schwedt, was 
iear lest my mode of life might eventually prove an obstade 
to my promotion here, and he hoped that bu absence of a 
couple of years might perhaps ' remedy what might otherwise 
become an insuperable objection. He was not, he said, as I 
well knew, so pedantic as to object generally to intercourse 
•with Jews (indeißd his father and his father-in-law were* both 
constant associates of Mendelsohn's) ; but for such bureaux 
cT esprit, and such sode^ as Mrs. Unger had described, he 
confossed he had no taste, and if it became generally known 
that I lived so entirely among these people, it would infal- 
libly produce an unfiivourable impression on many persons ; 
while at the same time he feared that the tone which pre- 
vailed in that society would gradually inspire me with indif- 
ference toward», and a distaste for, my profession. Eegarding 
the latter point I endeavoured to reassure him ; and relative 
to die former I did my best to enlighten him. Ah, ttrhat a 
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deal of mischief is done hy persons who write about what they 
do not quite know or understand 

[lxxxih.] 12th August, 

I little expected, poor dear, that you were so soon to 

lose your noble-minded Z . A mature and experienced 

friend, as she was, is a treasure which no one is likely to find 
a second time. As regards herself, nothing better could have 
happened, — and in saying this, I do not allude merely to her 
happy release from bodily suffering — ^for this she might have 
borne much longer — ^but, as you say that her mental powers 
were visibly declining, death was the greatest boon Heaven 
could grant. She, excellent woman, must have welcomed the 
friend that loosened the bonds which had so long oppressed 
her. The extent of your loss I feel most vividly, though 
there were many things between you and her, of which no 
clear conception has ever been given to me. You will hardly 
find any one to fill her place, for the friendship of younger 
persons is never the same thing. Nevertheless, hold fast that 
which is left to you ; you are still rich in dear friends, near 
and distant, with whom your heart entertains beautifril reci- 
procal relations, giving and taking at one and the same time. 
Continue then to give and to take in ever richer measure, and 
bestow upon others that which you can no longer bestow upon 
her. Alas, it is a pitifril account to keep, yet it is the only 
expedient that is left to us unfortunates. 1 fear that a similar 
loss is impending over me ; for if I find my tmcle this time 
as low in body and mind as last year, I doubt that we shall 
keep him long. The sight of a corpse and the dwelling on 
the dead envelope of the departed spirit, would also to me be 
painful ; there is something very shocking to the feelings in 
it, and neither joy nor consolation can be derived from it. 
Any little relic of the departed that we may treasure up and 
keep by us, is in my eyes of much greater value. I do not 
possess anything connected with any of my beloved dead 
except written characters traced by their hand; and from one 
point of view, these are, indeed, more valuable than anything 
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else. They are the impress of the spirit itself, only during 
a fleeting moment it is true, yet in a way that nothing else 

approaches If you have no letters written by 

your departed friend, I think you would do well to ask the 
chaplain to give you some little remembrance of her; I should 
do so without hesitation. 

In a few days — ^but what day I cannot now fix — ^I shall 
get into the post- waggon, and start for Landsberg, where I 
shall remain a fortnight or three weeks. 

Schleiermacher to Henrietta Herz. 

[lxxxiv.] Zandsherg, Zrd September, 1798. 

Yesterday I preached, to the great delight of my 
cousin ; whether to that of the other people present I would 
not imdertake to say, for I behaved quite contrary to good 
breeding, and gave them a sound lesson, of which I knew 
they stood in need. It made a peculiar impression upon 
me to find myself again in my old pulpit ; it was half joy 
and half fear; and both emotions seem to me very natural. 
It was as if the two years that lay between me and the time 
I used to stand there and preach had been blotted out with 
one stroke, and how much that is good and beautiful do not 
these two years embrace! It is not true that we feel the 
goods of life most keenly by contrast; for here, where I am 
surrounded by so much that is good and beautiful, I feel that 
which I owe to you more vividly than ever. 

[lxxxv.] Landshergj ßth September, 1798. 

What a flood of joy and delight pours in upon me 
from Berlin ! You in the Thiergarten, Schlegel returned, 
and, to crown the matter, in Oranienburg — and independently 
of this good news, the dear and interesting letters from you 
all — it is really almost too much. You were only a very 
short time in Lanke, and yet you have been in ecstasies ; and 
even the bad weather did not act as a lightning-rod to lead 
off the overcharge of electricity ! Pray, initiate me into the 
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mjsteries of jpur nnsatisfied wisbes. We most really invent 
something to prevent this electric fluid from, increasing too 
much, and perhaps striking do\fii somewhere. AJb, dear 
fiiend, my cropi are in such good condition, my dvdyüogs are 
all so full of peace and comfort, that I may wdl feel alarmed 
at the smallest cloud that rises, in whatever quarter it may 
be, and how mueh mcore so when it is in your quarter. I 
will, for once, dbow you a cold and unfeding a^ect of n^ 
character, and tell you that I do not in the least usderstaxid 
the impression that the country produces upon you, nor why 
it causes this impresdon. Are we^ then, not comprehended 
in this great activity ? In reality, there is no greater field of 
activity than the mind — indeed there is none other^-and do 
you not labour in this? Oh, you fertile spirit, you ever 
active beiog, yon are a tme Ceres in the inner world, and y^ 
you place bo great a stress on the activity of the outer world, 
which is, after fdl, only a means towards other ends, in 
which man is absorbed in the general mechanism, of which 
so much is lost on the way, and a thousandth part of which 
only contributes to the attainment of the real end and goal oj: 
all activity ! And that bustling and stirring of mea that 
mal^s them sweat ax»l pant-^which they ot^t, in fact, never 
to do ^- how loud ai^ noisy it is compared to our quiet 
activity ? Who ever hears us ? What does the world brow 
of our inna- natures and their movements ? Is it not all a 
secret to them ? Ixx^ at what you have done, and at \diat 
you are stiU doing and will in future also efiSsct, and oonfess to 
yourself that this doing and forming is infinitely more than 
all the conquests tiiat man may achieve over the great chaos 
which he is to shape to his wants. 

I have become quite dithyrambio, and that frcnn the pure 
sprit of polemics ! But that I am right there can be no 
doubt ! — and next year I am determined to undertake the 
journey in the cause of natural scieiwe, and to take a view ot 
tiie great electrifying machine in Lanke* 
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[ltsxvi.] Landsbergj dth Septmher, 1798. 

Poor ^Baend, that is a dreadful aiBsdr indeed 1 Sndi a 
state of anxiety as I was in to know wh&t the misfortune might 
be I But in these feelings I cazmot participate^ and in this mat- 
ter ther^bre I cannot help you. In fact, I am rather -pleased 
diat Sdil^l has acted such a piratical part towards you, and 
has taken possesion of all your belongings, "aether met with 
on the open sea or on allied coasts (you will perceive that I 
have juflt been reading the new^pers), as l^itbnate prizes.. 
There is no oticer means of proceeding in regard to jgvu 
And after all, what harmris it that he should know the words 
that pass between us when he knows so well the inner fount 
fisÄQ which they flow, that he might, inr defeult of our com4 
munioating them, sc^i^demeot them himself. His right to 
them may be deduced from the eternal law, that: erery mai£ 
is deserving of that which he knows how to make his own. 
I say nothii^ agaiirat your objecting to have your confidence 
seized by violence,- that is to say, your active confidence, but 
to your passive confidence Schlegel has a full claim in right 
of his double relation, and I demand it for him in virtue of 
my right. Let us at least constitute one world, and you will 
see that spheric harmonies will be the result, and that we 
diaU all be hsipgj. 

Do not ailow your judgment to be confounded. Such par?- 
sons as they will never go too &r. Were I less courageous than 
X am, and did I not value so h^ily everj^thing that is im? 
"perishable, you would in truth have. alarmed: me. Do you 
not then feel the eternity of everything that is? — and is it not 
a true and moral notion that that vdiich revedis itself thMS 
must have a real ^iatsice ? Im entertainii^ such fear you 
aie, in -fed;, committing anact of reprisal, fordid not they a* 
one time fear that we w^?e going too fiur? I camiot dth». 
conceob^e how, looking &om xmr point <^ view, this height caic 
appear to you so fearftilly 10%". We stand, it is true, on. 
another summit ; but the theory of measurement, in relation 
to such altitudes, has not yet attained sufficient developmait 
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to admit of our determining wliich is the highest. To those 
who can only walk along the level groimd there seems indeed 
to be a chasm between these summits, but this is not our 
concern. But I will dwell no longer on this subject, lest not 
I, but my letter, should go too fer. 

Concerning my fifty years,* let yourself be comforted. 

^ How can eternal youth be eternal if there be a question of 
shortness or length of duration in regard to it ? Let us seek 

i for quality in time, and this will always be the best anticipa- 
tion of its quantity. If we create a golden age for ourselves, is 
this not the same as if we »were to live a hxmdred years wait- 
ing for it to come to us of itself? And then we have, more- 
over, the satis^tion and merit of having created it ourselves.. 
There will always be a wide difference between a body that 
is produced chemically and one that nature creates, for nature 
always works a little after the manner of Lafontaine. 

Schleiermacher to his Sister Charlotte, 

[Lxxxvn.] Berlin, 16th October, 1798. 

The interval between my last letter and this, dear 
Charlotte, seems to me very long, although many another 
in the course of our correspondence has been equally pro- 
tracted ; but when two such important events as a journey 
to Landsberg and a visit ftom Louis Dohna are pressed, 
together in six weeks, the time in which so much takes 
place seems very long. Yes, only think, a visit from Louis ! 
The great and brilliant autumn manoeuvres, which drew 
together officers from all parts of the Prussian State, also 
brought him hither. He remained here about three weeks; 
and, as you may suppose, during that period I spent my time 
almost exclusively vrith him and his brother, and thoroughly 
enjoyed his presence and his friendship. I joined him early 
every morning to accompany him on his visits to the lions of 
BerHn, and you may conceive how many things we talked 
over during our peregrinations. I always took dinner with 

♦ The utmost number of years which Schleiermacher thought he 
should attain. 
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them, and the evenings we generally spent together at the 
Herzes'. Wilhelm returned from his grand tour during his 
brother's stay here, so that I had no less than three Schlo- 
bitters in Berlin, and could thoroughly throw myself into the 
good old times again, the more so as they have all more 
or less the tone and the manners of their home. Louis has, 
as I expected, grown into a truly noble man, gentle and firm, 
cheerM and loveable. He has gained the affections of all 
who learnt to know him here, and more particularly of the 
girls and women, though he is not decidedly a lady's man. 
My old friendship and love for him have derived new strength 
from his presence, and it has made me very happy to find that 
his for me have not diminished. That I made him tell me a 
great deal about Schlobitten and everybody there you will 
readily comprehend. Fortunately, we received during his 
stay very reassuring accounts of the dear and excellent 
Friederike. They have quite abandoned her doctors at 
Schlobitten, and Herz is prescribing for her from this place. 
Since she has begun his treatment she is so much better that 
we hope that in four weeks she will be quite restored. 

I did not see any evidence in your last letters that you felt 
uneasy about my mode of life, and therefore, honestly speak- 
ing, I did not suspect it, though in a certain measure I 
expected it. But, dearest, ought not you, to whom I so 
williogly communicate everything that regards my existence, 
to have been just as frank as kind Sack, who knows not half 
80 much about me? I only wish that you had expressed 
yourself more distinctly respecting your actual opinion, for I 
should then have been able to reassure you more ftdly than 
I could him, as he obstinately reftises to see certain things in 
their true light. One thing I am convinced you will believe 
on my w.ord, viz., that in my relations with those ladies there 
is nothing that could, even with the slightest appearance of 
justice, be unfavourably interpreted; you have not, I am sure, 
detected any evidence of passion in anything I have said about 
them, and I declare to you that I do not feel the least indica- 
tion of anything of the kind. The time that I spend with 
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them is by^ no meana devoted to smaaemexit onij, bat oon- 
tnbules directlj to iBDcrease wj knowledge and to stmrnkte 
my intellect, and I amin like manner: uaefnl to thi^n. That 
J£tn. Herz is a Jewess did not seem at first to make sosh a 
Teiy un&Yonrable impression upon you, and Ltiiox^ht that 
you fdtaa I do, that when there is a question of fiiendsJiifv 
\dien we find a mind constitoled like our own, we^ are boxmd 
to ovetlook siB^h matters.* The intercourse wil^ her i& 
isot either so incompatible with my ootwsrd drcunatances 
as you seem to suppose. Mr. Tdler and Mr. ZHVLnee^ two 
hi^y esteemed ciei^ymea^ both frequently visit the H^ezes, 
though not on the same intimate and affectionate footix^ as I 
do; but it seems to me lliat if it be allowed to set aside an 
ancient prejudice for a less important purpose, it nmst be 
still UKxre justifiable to do so for: a Mgher object, and idieu 
the intercourse soc^t is of a more elevatii]g nature.^ But 
tell me finnkly, dearest, what it is that makes yo» axmoua 
in regard to this matter, for I would fain makß you f^ 
quite easy on my behalf. That I dscHned the apipoinxmirait 
at Schwedt:! have not for one moment regretted; for in 
reality it was not only my social drde h^:e l^at I would 
haTe. beai obliged to sacrifice, but^ what is more important, 
my whole literary development; When peoj^ accept or 
exchange livings merely for the sake of emolument, or to 
enable them to marry, it is considered qtute natural and 
legitimate; but if a man takes, not his purse or Ins marriage 
into consideration, but his mind, then his motire.is im* 
pugned. Surely this is- unjust^ from every point of viejw! 
However, I do not take it mucb to heart, and every new 
(^portunity that occurs for me to leam something,' and each 
delightful hour that I spend in converse that y^ifies, (»r 
tranquillizes, or determinss my mind and feelings, makes me 
r^oiee at havii^ been so persisting. At the same tone I 
feel ccmvinced that I am performing my professional duties 
here with as much zeal and assiduity as I could possibly have 
evinced in Sdxwedt. 

* Henrietta Herz became snt^üeqnently a Christian 
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[Lxxxvm.] Sth November. 

This lias been a long and unpremeditated pause; but 
durii^ the interval of my silence I havB been so oppressed 
that I have found it impossible to write one s^isible line. 
Tyith r^ard to myself nothing has occurred, but various 
distressing indd^its relative to my Mi^ds have given me a 
great deal to do, and hare affected me Tery painfully. Mrs. 
Herz and I exerted ourselves to the utiaoat. l^ese unfortu- 
nate occurrences have a£Gbrded me an opportimity of seeipg, 
more clearly than ever, hovr exactly aUke she ami I feel and 
think re^garding all the concerns of human life. Even when 
die prevaleat feeling was displeasure at our fri^ids, we were 
perfectly agreed. If it had so happened that I. had. married 
Henrietta Herz, I think we should have made a model 
couple, the only fear being that we m%ht have been too 
united. I oflenamuse myself in a sad way with speculating 
upon, which persons would have suited each odier as man and 
wi& ; for how ofc^i does it not happen, whai one sees three 
or four ccHiples together, that one is struck with what good 
TBarriages might ensue if they were allowed to make ex* 
chaises. The same is the case with people who are conne^ied 
with, each other in business or who work tc^ether; almost all 
the connections are such as they ought not to be, and might 
eaffiLy be improved. Any position in li& which they beHeve 
to be advantageous to them, men run afber aa far as their 
legs will. carry them; but to se^ for feUow-beiugs who are 
acDted to Üiem they will not make a step, and even when 
they hai^)f»i to get hold of one, they do not know how to 
hold him &st. Pardon these remarks; they spring from the 
experiences I have made in these latter days. 

Sehldermmher to Henrietta Herz. 

[lxsoox.] Potsdamj Ibih Febrvmy, 1799. 

I have jread a^dialogue in Plato, I have composed a little 
of iHoQ Didcowrsea on Bel^ion, I have written letters, in short, 
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I have tried everything but good manners — and what should 
I do with these without society ? But nothing has succeeded. 
Perhaps I shall be more successful to-morrow, when I shall 
have a penknife and be able to cut my pen to suit my hand. 
Ah, dear Jette, be generous and write often to me ; that 
alone can keep me alive, for I cannot thrive in solitude. 
In truth, I am the most dependent and least self-sufficing of 
mortals ; indeed, I sometimes doubt whether I be really an 
individual. I stretch out all my roots and leaves in search 
of affection ; it is necessary for me to feel myself in imme- 
diate contact with it, and when I am unable to drink in full 
draughts of it, I at once dry up and wither. Such is my 
nature ; there is no remedy for it ; and, if there were, I 
should not wish to employ it. 

In Landsberg, it is true, I was farther from you as regards 
space, but what is that ? I was, nevertheless, not so 
blighted, and lived in a better climate. My last thought 
after you had bid me farewell, and had given me, in a few 
words, such a vivid consciousness of your friendship, was, 
that, aft:er all, parting was a delightftd thing: this was a blas- 
phemous thought, yet deeply religious, and true, perhaps, if 
it were but parting to meet very soon again I But I will not 
harass your feelings. I know you will think often enough 
of me. 

Do not forget in each letter to remind me of the Discourses 
on Religion^ that they may not come to a standstill. I will 
give you a feithful account of my progress, but I think I 
shall not send any manuscript until I have completed the 
second discourse. I have discovered that they are not 
improved by my faking clean copies of small portions at a 
time. 

[xc] Potsdam, 22nd February , 1799. 

This morning I was very much depressed, dear friend, 

because I was disappointed in the hope of a letter from you. 

See how easily we are spoilt. This afternoon the letter 

came. My miserable epistle I suppose you have not yet 
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received. Do not allow yourself to be too much affected 
by it ; I dare say that, after all, there may be no truth in it. 
One thing is certain, however, and that is, that the Dis- 
courses on Beligion have been sent to Sack to undergo his 
censorship. The first discourse may please him, but how 
will it be with the conclusion of the second? I am so afiraid 
that he will strike out passages, for when he spoke to me 
about Fichte, he said that he objected to the confiscation of 
an atheistical work ; yet if it were sent to him for ex- 
amination, he would perhaps, nevertheless, refuse his m- 
prtmatur; and this discourse will probably seem to him 
little less than atheistic. It is very disagreeable, but what 
is to be done? The subsequent discourses will probably 
meet with his approbation. However, I will by no means 
disclose to him that I am the author ; it would lead to 
no end of explanations, and, aft^r all, there would be 
much that I should not succeed in making intelligible to 
him. 

My relation to Schlegel you have judged with much acute- 
ness ; but you ought not to say that I did not confess it to 
myself, for I always admitted something of the kind when we 
spoke upon the subject. I never said that the temperament 
of Schlegel's soul and of mine was the same, I merely con« 
tended against those who said that he had no soul. In what 
you say about kindred substances you are quite right ; it is 
always they that separate us. In fact, you are the sub- 
stance most closely akin to me. I know of no other, and 
there is none that can separate me fi:om you. 

The above was said, by the by ; for we were speaking 
about Schlegel, but I made a long pause here. You must 
know, he wonders at the separation caused by the closely 
kindred substances, and this astonishment has a bad effect 
on our friendship. For the rest, the bond between us is not 
such a very loose one, as you think. If knowledge, wit, 
and philosophy have first to be subtracted, you must confess 
that they are not contemptible elements, and in a true man 
the two latter cannot by any means be held distinct from the 
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soul. These qualitieB are not mere cement, and that whidi 
is bound together by them eannot be said to be held together 
by force. 

[xa.] Potsdam^ 2UhF€bmary^ 1799. 

. . . . I entreat you, dear Mend, let ns not look 

out so much for what may be coming, but let xis endeaTonr 

to place (Husdyes in as lofty a position as possible, ' so that 

when it does come it may dwindle to our qres into insigm« 

ficant dimensions We are all vicdms of our 

times, and each person is bo in a sense peculiar to himself. 
If we but lire, and are onrselyes, 4Uid knr c ■ ■ t his alonB is 
important. You know that I can do something in the, way 
of melancholy, and I only wish that yon could convert your 
goffering into sweet sadness, §ar with J^his the bitterer feeling 
would disappear. But, for Heaven^s sake, do not give way 
to these thoughts of sepasatiau and soHtnde, and remembo* 
that the will counts for something in the world. Consider 
now whether I should be less unhappy if I were ob]%ed 
to be anywhere dae in the world. What would become ot 
me under such circumstaacea— I who cannot even thrive 
upon the feeble affisction of indifferent people — ^I who know 
from the expenenoe of these few days^how I sink together, 
as soon as the only true nourishment of my soul feils me — 
I who am utterly deficient in that persevering aetivity which 
would always help you to ccmibat successfully any sonow 
and misery ? But I do not fear anything of the kind, be- 
cause I need not allow it to come upon me, and if you shouM 
die and leave me, well, I diould neither commit moral nor 
physical suicide ; but I should continue to Hve without 
being myself andmy ^Hta|^ would be imtten on my foie- 
head. .... 

Mrs.£ ^f forms a especial chapter in your letter. I won- 
der that what you were saying of her did not give another 
direction to your thoughts— ^id not lead you from the mdivi- 
dual to the general« I ahmys lo^sd upon her as a troe 
disciple of Helvetius. Only do not persuade yourself tiiat 
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she lores yon more than you lore her — in that case what do 
yon mean by loving ? For, in fiict, she loves nothing and no- 
body. I am willing to believe that people who have adopted 
this system really may love — that is to say, practically; but 
as for persons in whom reflection has attained sach a deve- 
lopment as in her — for she is put together of nothing but 
reflection — they have no longer the capacity of loving ; for 
they always bc^^ with I and end with I. She folly betrayed 
her System that evening, when she declared that every kind 
of enjoyment was of equal value. 

For the rest, dear Mend, be not displeased with the 
<in(dog<m of affection for you, which you may And here and 
Üiere in indilSsrent persons, though with that whidi we feel 
for each other, and which is of so different a nature, it can 
never be amalgamated. I would not like to miss this appa- 
rent afiRsction in tibe world. It is a fermentation whidi proves 
ti^t, in spite of their smoothness and hardness, oy^r-shells 
ffl-e Also ccnnposed of lime, the cement with whidi the 
greatest and most beautiM things may be bound together; 
and it is this very fermentation that converts them into 
cement. There is also a kind of reciprocal affection felt 
for these persons, which I i^ould likewise be sorry to miss. 

You see I look upon everything from the point of view of 
religion, but in the meanwhile I am not writing religion. 
How is this to end ? My third discourse is not yet ready 
in my head ; I am waiting for an inspiration, and until this 
comes I cannot b^in. But «udi inspirations are often Jong 
in coming. If I did but know how WiHielm ßchlegel manages 
de se hattre ies ßartcs whenever he is in need, I would wilHngly 
£:^ow his example. From Friederich I have not yet received 
a Hne, which makes me very anxious. 

May I soon hear that you are in a calmer mood, cme 
in which no discords prevadL Hcrw tortured I äaH feel in 
Zehlei^orf gd. Friday, half way nearer to jmi, and yet not 
able to accomplish the other hal^ because I must be back 
again here on Simday ! My being nearer to you will, indeed, 
be but an optical üluaion, yet it tortures me. How are you 
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getting on with the Greek ? I recommend you strongly not 
to neglect it, 

[xcn.] Thursday Evening. 

I ought certainly to have had your letter this morn*« 
ing; and yet, again, I did not get it untü after dinner; it is 
the laziness of the letter-carrier which is alone to blame ; 
thus I am always made to suffer by the immorality of men. 
It spoilt my morning ; and, after dinner, I took a run out of 
desperation, and drank coffee out of desperation, and then he 

came. Mrs. B says this laziness is a vulgar vice, and 

there is no remedy for it. But I know what I will do. I 
will continue in the morning whatever I may have been 
occupied with in the evening — ^thus I shall annihilate the 
night ; and, after dinner, I wül lie down to sleep on prin- 
ciple — and thus I shall make my morning iaHl r^ularly 
in the afternoon. Your letter found me engaged on Plato^s 
Criton, which has given me exquisite pleasure. Do you 
know this beautiful little dialogue? It is translated into 
Grerman, if I be not mistaken, and you ought, by rights, to 
have read it ; it is not difficult, and who knows but that we 
may soon read it together in the original. 

[xcm.] Potsdam, 1st March, 1799. 

On Sunday week I shall, at all events, be with you; 
sooner, it would be impossible. If Sack would but conclude 
the censure of the second discourse by that time, and I could 
learn how he has taken it, this might serve me as a guide in 
ftiture. Should he allow it to be printed, I do not see any 
reason why I should any longer conceal my name from him, 
and he seems so strongly convinced, that he might eventually 
be offended at the concealment. If, however, the conclusion 
of the ^course has proved to him a thorn in the flesh, I 
shall be obli^^ to continue the incognito, whatever the result 
may be. 

In writing, I may in the meanwhile steer my way entre^ 
deux; but verbally I I confess to you my wits begin to waver. 
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The wisest thing to do— and you will perceive that this 
is always the acme of my wisdom — ^is to take matters easy. 
After all, the discourse may possibly please him; for, when 
he is in the humour to be pleased he can bear very strong 
thing»— and these are not so very bad. 

As you will perceive, I have placed the worldly matters 
(for, as a book, my religion also belongs to worldly matters) 
in the middle, in order to be able to conclude with the 
epiritual. To these I reckon a remembrancer to you to 
tell me something about the manner in which I ought to 
treat the subject of Grod and Inunortality. As regards 
letters, I am just the same. This morning I sent one to 
the post, and this will be despatched to-morrow morning, 
and thus I shall probably continue^ except that I fear I 
shall not be able to write to-morrow, which will torment 
me, and make me preach a bad sermon. One thing only I 
deny — ^there are no such things as indifferent letters. Indif- 
ferent visits there are, as, for instance, when I was trying 
in vain to sit out some one else, which cannot be the case in 
letters. 

[xciv.] Sunday^ Brd March^ 1799. 

To-day I have read the greater part of Phoedon^ but 
only done two pages of BeUgion. I have now only six more 
to do, and, therefore, hope to get ready by Tuesday. Seriously, 
I perceive that things with me are getting gradually worse 
here, and if the future discourses are not to turn out very poor, 
religion will oblige me, on account of my Religion, to return 
to Berlin — ^religion will oblige me, for, in truth, I require 
to behold the imiverse in you. For many reasons I need 
this indulgence. In my desire to see you there is more of a 
necessity than there can be in yours to see me. You may 
concede this, for it only makes your desire the move beau- 
tiful. 

The AihencBum I have received, and I have looked over 
the pictures, which are, indeed, very fine. I have also looked 
through Hiilsen's book, but merely as a pastime, for it must 

VOL. I. 
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be r^, and read with aptt«it]o&. Lucid he cannot be said 
to be, and I trust that my Rdigioa will be saperior in this 

You seem to me to see less of Mrs. Yeit than usual, as 70a 
neither mention Schl^Fs indisposition, nor the treatise whidi 
Hülsen sent him several days ago, and which, it is asserted, 
is both religious and holj. But it is nature-religion, and I 
doubt, therefore, that it will produce much effect on me. 
My religion is so through and through heart-religion, that I 
have not room for any other. 

[dcv.] Ihth Marchy 1799, 2 o'clock^ ojou 

K ^'s observation on the Lucmda is very good; but 

about your ju<%ment, deaa: friend, I can say nothing imtil I 
know the woik better. In regard to the ditemiaa, I must, 
however, eater xny psotest beforehand. It is not t^ questkm 
as to whether a work of art is so in the strictest sense of 1^ 
t^m, but the question iis to whether it aims at being ,^xidi, 
that must determine wl»ther it shall have an ol^eet or 
not; from the material point of view you may, therefore, 
be right in regard to what you think ought not to have 
been printed. It remains a question, however, whether the 
form did not ra»ier it necessary, and whether if this part 
were to be di&rent, the whole* must not have been other- 
wise. 

You will, no doubt, understand Hülsen, but you will laive 
to woik hard at his style l&rst; the thoi^hts do not aeem 
difficult I am curknis to know what he and Hardenbeig 
w'dl say to my EeUpon. What you say to me aboait it 
» delightful; but are y<»i sure that you pumped out your 
affection for me sufficiently before you put in your judgment? 
Not to be misunderstood I deem a great advantage ; but axe 
you cevtoin t^t, in order to avoid misunderstandii]^ it ia 
not necessary that the reader should not only know the Di^ 
ccurses on ReUgion^ bat also know me? This is the very 
question which we are unable to solve, because Offsa e^>e- 
ximents are so much waat'ii? in the ^Kfdßua, 
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[xcvT.] Potsdam j IQth March, Evening, 

My dear friend, I am very much displeased with 
myself. I camiot produce anything consecutive; and with 
the exception of a few disjointed thoughts, I am not further 
than I was at noon to-day. My thoughts will not take shape 
and get into proper order, and, at the same time, I am so 
stupid that 1 can do nothing else. Schlegel would, no 
doubt, in the meanwhile, "because he could not get on,** 
have read through a couple of books, and have been all the 
better for it ; while I, though I feel that brooding leads to 
nothing, spend my time in waiting for thoughts. I could 
beat myself, so angry am I with myself. 

[xcvn.] Sunday Morning. 

I was just going to complain of havis^ been dis- 
appointed in the hope of a letter, when I heard the pottean 
at the door, and my name. Heaven forbid that that idea 
should take possession of you. Indeed, I require, above aU 
things, to hear it from you, although I can give you nothing 
in return. You see I was right when I said that doing mm 
tumatural to me. It is this that disturbs me so ; and it is 
this that causes an emptiness in my letters 'vdiich would 
render me very anxious if I were not persuaded that joa 
understand me in spite of it. Nay, either the art of doing 
must become more natural to me, or I must give it up 
altogether. It oonstunes too much of my life ; and, after all, 
the result will, neither to myself, nor to my friends,- nor to 
the world, prove worth the cost. You fancy that, if I were 
not to write, you would not be enabled to participate in my 
ideas, and yet I lay you a wager that not a thing that I 
say is new to you, and that the pleasure which the perusal 
of the Religion affords you does not compensate you for what 
we have lost in consequence of my havii^ written it. 

[xcvm.] 20th March, Evening. 

Hml hm! And what is the reason? Because my 
tea testes of elder-bloBsoms. That is the greatest positive 

2 
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evil tliat has as yet befellen me during my stay here. You 
see, Mrs. B has taken it into her head to drink an infu- 
sion of elder-blossoms made in my tea-pot, and the cook has 
not washed it well out. That I shall be able to continue the 
composition of the discourses while drinking this tea, I greatly 
doubt. 

Ah ! I must tell you an amusing little adventure that I met 
with to-day. Contrary to my determination (such are the 
results when we act contrary to our determinations), I took a 
little walk towards evening, and on my return I met close to the 
city gates a number of officers on foot ; on looking up, I per- 
ceived that the one nearest me had a cross on his breast, and 
that I had brushed close by the King without taking off my 
hat; but when I perceived it, it was too late ! You may con- 
ceive that the guard and everybody in the neighbourhood of 
the gate looked after the King, but what you cannot conceive 
is the scandal that my rudeness created. The soldiers thought, 
I suppose, that it would be too partial on their part to undertake 
to punish the offence, as in a manner the King belongs to 
them more especially; but the patriotic excise clerk took me 
seriously to task, asking me, " if I had so little regard for the 
King as not even to take off my hat." I delivered a short 
speech on the misfortune of being visited by God with blind- 
ness and with thoughts, but the majority seemed to look upon 
it as nothing more than an impudent subterfuge. In truth, I 
feel annoyed at the incident, and my only hope is that the 
King is not blessed with a memory for faces, for some day or 
other he will obtain a very close view of mine. 

Schleiermacher to his Sister Charlotte. 

[xcix.] Potsdam, 2Srd March, 1799. 

The address of this letter, dear Lotte, will perhaps give 
you the first hint of the cause of my long silence, which must 
have been the more incomprehensible to you on account of the 
contents of your previous letter. But things are not so bad 
as you think, perhaps ; I have only been here a few weeks on 
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business, and shall probably be obliged to stay here a few 

months longer Your second letter with enclo* 

sures I received not here, but in Berlin, whither I had gone 
for two days to celebrate Schlegel's birthday. You have 
been quite right, dearest, to suppose, unconditionally and 
without further reflection, that the observations regarding my 
conduct which have been forced from you, could not be re- 
ceived by me otherwise than in a friendly spirit. I am very 
glad that you have been prevailed upon in regard to this mat- 
ter, to set aside your usual sjrstem, which eschews all parti- 
culars. I thank you heartily for having done so, and pray 
that you will ever act in the same way towards me, when you 
have anything on your mind concerning me. 

Permit me now to answer the principal objection, at least, 
sincerely and unreservedly, and according to conviction. 
First of all, you fear these tender and intimate relations with 
persons of the other sex, and herein you are right ; for there 
is in reality a certain danger in them, and, viewed from afar, 
where only the general aspect of things can be discerned, the 
danger seems greater than it is. But I make it my business 
to watch myself narrowly and constantly ; I account to myself 
for the smallest occurrence, and as long as I do this, I do not 
think I am called upon to break off connections which are 
otherwise essential and important to me, which contribute to 
the cultivation of my head and heart, and which enable me to 

effect much good. Thus, as r^ards B , for instance, I 

know, that the very close friendship that existed between us, 
and which led her to speak to me openly on every subject, and 
about all her feelings, had a very good influence on her — ^I 
mean on her inner life, even independently of the oppor- 
tunities which it afforded me of being of assistance to her in 
her outward life also, and in many difficult cases which arose, 
and in which she woidd perhaps otherwise have taken false 
steps. As regards Mrs. Herz, her life is calm and quiet, and 

runs no danger of shipwreck, like that of B , and I have 

not, therefore, the same claims upon her gratitude ; besides, 
her disposition and her character are much more firm and self- 
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reiiant, so that she needs not my saj^rt Yet, in other 
lewptiASj I am easential to her existence, for I can saj^lement 
herriewB and opinions, and even her diaracter, in many ways, 
and she does the same for me. Passion can nerer arise be- 
tween ns, and indeed in r^ard to this we have long since 
stood the sererest test Do not think me conceited, because I 
«peek of this with so mach confidence ; it is long experience 
and careful observation that enable me to do so, and I beliere 
if you were to see us together for one hour only you would 
share my conviction. This tendency to attach myself more 
doeely to women than to men, is deeply rooted in my nature; 
ß>r there is so much in my soul that men seldom understand. 
Consequently, if I am not altogether to renounce true M^idahip, 
which you will hardly demand, I must remain in this other- 
wise 80 dangerous position, but which is less dangerous to me, 
because of the manner in which I occupy it. I wül not, bow- 
er«, forget its perils, but always be upon my guard. 

Ton are of opinion that these connections must also stand in 
die way of my professional duties, and that at least they must 
expose me to &Lse appearances. As r^ards liie first point, 
you must beHere me xtpcua my word alone, that it is not so. I 
perform all my duties very punctually and accurately; yet, as 
joxL may suppose, I would consider this of little value if I did 
not perform them with all my heart also, a fiict which few of 
my fiiends, excejrt Henrietta Ken, can quite understand. In 
regard to false appearances, I must tell you that I have pecu« 
liar notions: I think dmt because of my profession it is incum- 
bent on me to disr^;ard appearances. I do not mean that I 
would out of sheer bravado do things which others would not 
be likely to do, merely to ^ow that I held the opinion of the 
world in contempt, but that, whenever there is sufficient reason, 
I ought to set a;^>earances at defiance. This seems to me to 
be quite necessary and a real duty. That a man should be 
alone with a respectable womMi for hours, and even half-days, 
is nothing very extraordinary in the world, and no one seeks 
any evil in it. To have a woman for a fidend is, however, 
r^arded with more severity, and that Mrs. Hen happ^is to 
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be a Jewess iSf no daubt, a stoobHng^block to xnan^r; but thia 
ia a most pitiful prejudice. 

The cMef pdnt o£ difPerence inoiir mode of yiewii^ these 
mattes is, howerer, that yon are upon the whole opposed to 
asoj one mixing themselres up much with others^ taking part 
in a great manj things, or entering into intimate relations with 
manj persons ; and I, on the contrary, am a great advocate 
for tiiis. But tell me, dearest, do you not regsurd the matter 
too mxtöh from the point of view of the state of society amoi^ 
the Herrnhuters, leaving too much out of considnratioa the 
difference between the brotheriiood and the world ? In the 
congregation men are educated in solitude and calm contem* 
{dation; the ednoaticoi of the world, on the contrary, consists 
in mamfdd and complete activity. The roads are different, 
but they are both good ; and each individual has merely to 
take care to choose that one which is most suited to his 
Bsture, and then to take up such a portion in it as will 
aUow him to follow the bent of his nature. A man who 
mixed himself up with the afiairs of various persons, and 
^bdbred to be a frigid of liie house in nxsiy £unilies, vrould 
be a Tery supa:^iious personage in the congregation, nay, he 
would CTen be deservb^ of censure^ and, in every case, 
he wcnsld do best to withdraw from the congr^ation, as he 
would be completely at variaifice wil^ the prevailing views 
and principles. But, on tl^ other hand, a man who should 
live in the world according to your principles would be 
equally reprehensible; he would not fiU his place p*op^y; 
in fact, in the midst of the world he would be a member of 
tbe congregation, and he wooM therefore do better to return 
to the latt^. I am sure I sh^mM be able to find in the 
world hundreds, nay thousands, of very estimable persons 
wka would not in the least uxderstand you, w^e you to tell 
them, that this diversified life, that these divided interests, 
p r e v ent self-eontemplatio9a and the knowledge of one's own 
heairt. They would answer that, on the contrary, they are the 
only means of attaining these ; that those who have no o|^r- 
tunity of observing themselves in independent activity can 
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know themselyes as little as they can know others, and that 
much that is in us must, of necessity, remain latent, if it 
were not drawn out by a variety of circumstances and occur- 
rences. This will show you from what diflferent points of 
view a thing may be looked at, and also with how much 
right each may assert the correctness of his own. It is 
with the soul as with the body: he who is not accustomed 
to excitement will be considerably aflfected by what may 
in itself be very insignificant', while he who is accustomed 
to strong emotions will require strong stimulants to rouse 
him. The first is the case with you in your quiet and simple 
life ; trifies, which a man of the world would hardly notice, 
suffice to awaken reflection, and to reveal to you new truths 
— a state of things which, it must be confessed, is a great 
advantage ; and it is due to my sojourn in the congregation, 
that I possess this advantage in a superior degree to any 
of the persons living in the world, whom I know — ^while the 
man of the world must be deeply stirred before he is led 
to reflect. Do not, however, think that what I have just 
boasted of is at variance with my endeavours to justify my 
mode of life; for if I did not possess, in a considerable d^ree, 
the faculty acquired in the congr^ation, the rest of my life 
would be too retired and simple in proportion to the stirring 
incidents in which my duties as a citizen, a preacher, and, if 
I may be allowed to say so, as a future savarUj necessarily 
and inevitably involve me; and, accustomed to see so much 
activity without, I should lose the power of discerning what 
is quietly going on within me. As it is, my life is in truth a 
medium between the life of the world — ^not the dissipated 
world, but the rational and professional world — and life such 
as it is in the congr^ation. In order to compare the twa 
points of view, take fiirther into consideration that every 
human being must, as a matter of course, live in a state of 
fiodableness ; he must have one or more persons to whom he 
can communicate his innermost thoughts and feelings, and 
the ways in which he is led. In a word, everything that is 
in him ought, if possible, to be commimicated to another« 
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Thus it is ordained in accordance with the divine dictum : 
'* It is not good for man that he should be alone." Such is 
the social relation in which, in the congr^ation, you stand to 
your labourers and labouresses; and, in consequence, you 
rarely require any other confidential friend. In the world, 
however, such relations are not r^ularly provided ; and, as it 
is customary to be very reserved towards others on matters 
relating to one's inner life, it is necessary to gain the special 
friendship and confidence of a person before we can draw 
any of these particulars from him or her ; while, in order to 
form such friendships, it becomes necessary to cultivate the 
intercourse of many persons, that among these the required 
fiiend may be sought and found. This is the light in which 
you must look upon the matter, and, in reality, in relation 
to all persons to whom I am very much attached I hold 
more or less the position of a labourer in the congr^ation, 
and so do they to me. And now you have my confession of 
faith in respect to this matter in as distinct terms as I can at 
present embody it. I trust you will at least see from it in 
what a serious light I regard your friendly warnings, and 
how anxious I am to lay my heart and my life open before 
you, and to place you in the best possible position for forming 
a correct judgment of both. You will ever find me equally 
fi«nk, for most sincerely do I desire that the relations between 
us should always remain the same. 

Your health is, I trust, good, since you say nothing to the 
contrary ; but be it ever so good, I entreat you not to give 
up the idea of visiting some bath in the summer. Do not 
allow yourself to be deterred by pecimiary considerations; 
in a few weeks I shall be able to send you a little assist- 
ance; should it not sufiice, pray tell me so candidly, for 
I do not understand what is necessary for you women. 
Before the bathing season comes round I shall be able to 
send you more, without putting myself to the least incon- 
venience, for my circumstances are pretty good this year. 

That I am able to sacrifice even what is dear to me, when 
I think it right, I have learnt by the experience of the last 
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six weeks, while I have been stajii^ here, at a distance from 
all my friend» (for fear miles are as much as twenty as 
r^ards this matter), in a plaee where I hare not jek fotmd 
a single perscm in whom I can take eyen a distant int^est. I 
am here to perform the dntj of old coort-pTeaeheF Bambei^er 
—(Mrs. Eichmann's fitther), whose total inei^taeiiy has obliged 
him to retire — ^mitil the king, who keeps th« living in his own 
immediate gift (because he attends the dmrch every Snndaj 
vrhen. he is here), shall have appointed a successor. I was 
not obliged to come hither; I do not dmre any advantage 
from it, nor have I any reason to expect gratitude, because 
the persons whom I serve by so doii^ do not know what 
a sacrifice I make, and cannot therefore «pprecmie it. But 
as it was represaited to me as the most proper thing to do, I 
considered it my duty to do it, and came awi^ in Grod's 
name, leaving everything else at a standstill for some 
months. Sometimes I am provoked at the thoc^ht that it 
was only a prec^itate step on the part of iha ministry and 
the church directory that rendered it necessary; but, never- 
theless, I bear my exile pretty calmly. It is pleasant to 
me to be able to preach to a new and laige congregatien ; 
ß^ the church here is always pretty frdl, and I value this 
more than the honour which I enjoyed yesterday of admi- 
nistering the sacramait to the king, although I am really 
heartily inclined towards him. To-morrow morning I shall 
be in the congregaticoi in spirit. Be Imppy among your ^ar 
ones there on the 31st, and think of me with the same 
sincere love and fri^tdship with winch my thoughts will turn 
to you. I embrace you with all my heart ; and beg you, on 
account of existing circumstances, to be indulgent towards 
this epistle, which is &r from contaming all that I desire to 
say to you; but it is ni^it, and I have still some matters to 
attend tOj so that I shall hardly get to bed b^Dire day dacwns, 

Ycmr ftitiiful Fritz. 
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Sehleiermdcher to Henrietta Herz. 

[c] Uth March, 1799. 

I have enjoyed your letter while taking my coffee, 
and now I will indulge in a little chat with you. I am 
just in a most disagreeable epoch ; this is the time of the 
short days with me. At midnight already I am sleepy, yet 
I do not get up before seven, and nevertheless there is an 
eclipse of the sun after dinner. Yesterday, however, I was 
pleased with myself; I composed a great portion of my 
Religion, and in the evening I did not, indeed, do more 
Religion, but I did something very religious : I wrote a long 
epistle to my sister, containing a circimistantial explanation 
of my mode of life and my principles in relation to various 
matters. The dear girl had had all kinds of misgivings about 
me, about my relations to women, to my office, &c. &c. It 
was to me a sacred duty to afford her these explanations, and 
I should have Kked to have given you the letter to read. It 
was a whole sheet written almost as closely as the one I sent 
you this morning, and I wrote it without interruption, with 
exception of the cup of tea which I drank the while. Such a 
letter is in truth a work, and in a certain sense it may there- 
fore be said to come within the denomination of doing, 
though it flowed directly from the heart. I am most anxious 
to see the dear girl, but there is not the slightest prospect of 
my being able to accomplish this. 

[ci.] 27th March, 1799. 

It is most unfortunate that you should each time have 
neglected to read the last pages, for in that way you cannot 
possibly have obtained an impression of it as a. whole, and I 
am not, therefore, enren secure against the unfortunate pos^ 
flifaility that it leaves no impression of wlKsleness on the 
imnd. If the two thoughts, viz.^ that all religious persons 
are priests, and that all are one, do not run through the 
wirole, I have entirely failed in my aim, and have given too 
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much scope to polemics against the present state of things, 
however important these may be. Why were you in such 
a hurry to return the sheets ? After all, Unger cannot send 
them to the censor until the discourse is completed. 

[en.] 2Sth March, 1799. 

. . . . I have been meditating a long while on 
Christianity, and my thoughts will soon take outward shape, 
though I dare say they must be left to grow inwardly some 
days longer ; and as Schlegel has begged me to be very lazy 
and to give myself plenty of time, I will allow the inward 
process to go on for another week. 

[cui.] Potsdam, Z\st March, 1799. 

. . . . Parson P was here yesterday. He 

is to preach before the king next week, and was in a state 
of great distress at having come too early, and being thus 
obliged to carry about in his mind for so long a time such a 
precarious matter as the sermon on which his fate depended. 
I endeavoured to make him feel that he took quite a false 
view of the matter when he supposed that his fate depended 
upon this one sermon; for this, like all his other sermons, 
must bear the impress of his general views, of his clerical 
principles, and of his peculiar nmnner ; and whether he failed 
or whether he succeeded, the result would be due to all these, 
and not to the one sermon. Do you think he understood me ? 
And yet he is one of the most sensible members of my pro- 
fession. 

[civ.] Potsdam, Ist April, 1799. 

. • • • I am as exhausted by the many letters 
I have written as a man who has been at a succession 
of parties, and has been obliged to furnish all the enter- 
tainment himself, provided this man were not a publican. 
And hereupon follows very naturally the second complaint, 
that I have been good for nothing since yesterday evening. 
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I was obliged to dine with the B s upstairs yesterday, 

and to play at whist; and subsequently I felt so stupified 
and so good for nothing that I was driven to bed early. To- 
day I have been very limp the whole day. First, when I 
felt myself in this state, I tried to escape the necessity of 
doing, by taking up an English a^nual, which, however, I 
could only get half through; then I tortured myself for a 
long while with vain endeavours to write, and at last, with 
a hope of getting into a better mood, I took hold of Plato ; 
but even he produced no eflfect. Do you not think that this 
is a very sad state of disquietude, and one regarding which 
you ought not to preach resignation? What is, then, this 
unknown something in me which dares to prevent me from 
doing what I will and <night ? And why should I allow it 
to remain quietly beyond my control? I ought to make 
every effort to master it, and this is, perhaps, the only true, at 
all events it is the only moral, benefit that I shall ever derive 
froTXk doing. 

« • . • • I have captured a rich prize, and light 
begins again to dawn upon me. But I am at a loss for a 
beginning to my fifth discourse. Why is the beginning 
always so difiicult ? It almost seems as if ideas also obeyed 
the laws of gravitation. The weighty ones gather in the 
middle, and the lighter ones spread so gradually into sur- 
rounding space, that you seek in vain for the outer extre- 
mity of the line of connection, and are obliged at last to 
define arbitrarily the limits of the atmosphere. With the con- 
clusion it is different ; but why so ? The conclusion of the 
fifth discourse I have already almost completed. ' The indi- 
vidual discourses might be allowed to terminate abruptly, 
but the whole series must be dra^vn to a regular conclusion, 
and this can only be done with a view into infinity. Is it 
not so ? Should I be so fortunate to-day as to lay hold of 
a beginning, I will send it to you at once ; and I should be 
delighted, for my visit to Berlin next week depends almost 
exclusively on this Vivant tea and quiet even- 
ing hours, which, if they do not bring gold into your purse. 
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at least bring thoughts into your head ! I hsre found a 
beginning! 

[cv.] ith April, 1799. 

. . . . Your letter, dear friend, has done me 
more good than the co£^, and I fancy myself quite -well 
again. For the Religion there is again hope, and for tibe 
fourth discourse, and so far all is well. I will, however, first 
complete the fiftii, that it may be sent as soon as possible to 
the censoi:, and then I will entirely recast the fourth; ^r 
there ought to be something more elsTating in it than you aU 
seem to hare found ; and it must be my fault that you hare 
not found it. The Chtirch oug^t to be the most exalted of 
all human instituticms and concerns; and 1 must work oat a 
represoitatioai of it as such. 

[cvi.] Uih April, 1799. Eve$ung. 

Only fancy, E has ab-eady heard of the in^sro- 

priety of the Imcinckij* probably through Parthei and 
Nicolai. How much it must be spread ah>eady I S<Hn6 time 
ago 1 formally requested her not to read my discourses, 
because 1 feel that they are obscure, and that no one wiik 
whom 1 have not otherwise discussed the subject, will 
quite understand them. Now she writes to her mother 
that she has heard that SehlegeFs Luciada is so natural, 
so Tery natural, that no respectable woman ought to read 
it; and thus she is so unfortunate as to be forbidden to 
read the books of both friends — the one because it is too h^ 
for her, the other because it is too natural. 

I have been looking through Nioolai's AdelMeid to-dajr, 
which 1 ought rather not to have d<me; as I might hteve 
used the precious time for my Religion, of which 1 have on^ 
done one page. That is another bad book. What stupidity 
and at the same time what treachery, to place on the lips of 
a person in conversation things that stand in the Fragmmis, 
and to let a man speak to his beloved sentences taken vet- 
* A woriL hy Friedridi Sehlegd. 
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ballj from Kant and Fichte. THe most märe paxt of the 
whole is, that Adelheid writes to ask who that Fichte may be 
of whom he speaks? Then there is a puss in boots ^dio 
walks about i^on the roofs of the dramatic art— can this be 
the same? I suppose that is Nicolai's theory of womanliness, 
that a woman is to be such a listener. Here and there 
extracts from my writings are quoted. At these I have 
laughed heartily. 

[cvn.] Uth April, 1799. 

Oh ! diyine idleness, thou art my true dement ! Only 
conceiTe, it is near upon midnight, and I am still engaged on 
Ae last sentences of Christicmty, and yet the whole only 
fills two pages. What I say about the hktorical element 
in Christianity will not, I think, be to your taste, but you 
will be able to see, nevertheless, that it is good of its kind. 
The c(Hicl»sion is, indeed, a view into infinity; but I will 
introduce no ornam^it, but, on the contrary, the greatest sim- 
plicity ; for the spLendoiir of the conclusion ought to be 
infinite, and such I cannot produce. It is, almost finished 
in my head, bat to write it th^e will be no time. You see 
that it will not be possible for me to keep my word, to put 
the finishing dash under it to-day, even if I were obstinate 
enough not to go to bed until it is completed. How sweetly 
I shall sleep on my laurels I . . . . 

At this moment, 15th Apnl at 10 o^dock in the morning, 
the finishing dash has been pat under the Disceuraes on Rdi- 
gian. Here they are; let them go forth and meet their fiite. 

I shall not write a pre&ee. But do you not think it may 
i^ypear in Nicolai's next book ? Schkgel will say that reli- 
gion — ^that is to say, my discourses on it — ^in conddision aimi- 
hilates itself; and it is quite true ; but nevertheless this seems 
to me better Ihan all the oontanptuous tirades against doing 
that I mi^t have introduced in the pre&ce. 

What a strange state I was in last night, old fool Ümt I 
am I I w^it to bed Aill of my work and tossed about sleepless 
§0T mare than an hour and a half. It was not that I was 
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excited by my work, for it liad gone on slowly, calmly, and 
easily. No ! it was the first awakening of the paternal feeling 
and a fear of death. Do you know that for the first time in 
my life I was seized with the feeling that it would be a great 
pity were I to die that night. In this feeling there was also a 
kind of annihilation of the division of time, for evidently I 
looked upon the whole period during which the discourses 
were coming into being as one day. 

Among the sweetest of my dreamings yesterday, was that 
of sending the discourses to Wedike. What a delight it will 
be to me to do so as soon as they have been endowed with a 
corporeal existence. There is many a thing in them which he 
will find difficult to digest, but upon the whole I anticipate 
with pleasure the impression that the work will make upon 
him. The meaning and the power in it he will thoroughly 
appreciate. 

As r^ards HeindorTs innocence, I still deplore it. I do 
not mean that innocence at which Schlegel laughs, but the 
other. He is so thoroughly innocent that he knows nothing 
, about men ; he only knows pure ideas without admixture of 
an3rthing hiunan, of anything real ; and you must allow that 
some time or other he may be made to pay dearly for 
this. 

[cvm.] leth April, 1799. 

When your letter arrived, I had just been reading 
The World turned upside Down, and was in such good 
humour that I was less afi*ected than I might otherwise have 
been by what you tell me of the publicity of my authorship. 
When people speak to me about it, I will ask tiiem whether 
they are not aware that I have written anonymously. You 
must read The World turned upside Doum. It is really ex- 
ceedingly witty, and made me laugh immoderately. Tieck is 
certainly imique in his way. But what Bemhardi has done 
in the Bcmihocciade, seems to me even worse than the first 
part. I would give a great deal that Tieck had not taken up 
with Bemhardi I But who knows if many people do not say, 
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" I would give a great deal that Schlegel had not taken up 
with Schleiermacher 1" 

It is settled that I start on Monday, and had I money it 
should even be on Sunday, for a few hours are better than a 
few dollars. That I shall be with you as much as possible, 
you know. I rejoice at the thought of the evening to be spent 
with Heindorf ; I really like him very much, but that you 
have not detected his innocence, when speaking to him about 
mankind, I cannot understand. With this kind of innocence 
a man never learns to know the world through others, be- 
cause he will always start from false suppositions. There is 
in these matters also a kind of intuitive perception : and he 
who has not this, will never do anything in that direction. I 
shall one day write an essay on Innocence. In fact, I think I 
know a great deal about men and women, that is to say, about 
their inner being, for as relates to this I have clear sight ; 
but in what is called knowledge of the world, in the know- 
ledge of routine and of all their little tricks, I am a veritable 
tyro. This knowledge never seems to me worth one's while 
to acquire. The former costs me nothing but time, and for 
this time was given. 

I should like some day to write a book about every- 
thing ; but I shall have to postpone this a good many years. 
I should require a long time to gather my materials and 
should also be somewhat at a loss about the form. It is a 
strange coincidence that one of my sermons should have 
appeared at the same time as my Discourses on Religion, My 
name thus stands among a number of great theologians and 
preachers, and in order to excuse himself for having placed it 

there, B has been so bold as to say in the pre&ce, that 

I am highly valued in Berlin on account of my talents and 
my knowledge. The Fragments, the Sermon, the Discourses 
on Beligion, and the Calendar make together a wonderful entry 
into the literary world. What may I not still become in this 
sublunary sphere 1 
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[cix.] Potsdam, 29«ä April, 1799. 

I knew it, and how could I otherwise than know it, 
that Pkto, more espedaUj the class of dialogue to which the 
Kritan belongs, would produce a deli^t^ and exalted im- 
presmon on you. How much I wi^h I could have witnessed 
the first tribute of your feelings to this great mind ; ibr the 
second will hardly be the same as the first. You are now for 
ever, chained to the Greek language. Plato will bind you 
much closer and much more lastingly than Homer. Schlegel 
wrote to me a short time before my last visit to Berlin, that 
he was meditating a great coup, in which I ¥ras to be associated ; 
and this was nothing less than a translation of Pl^x>. Ah I it 
is a glorious idea I And I do believe that no one could do it 
better than we two; but for some years to come I cannot ven- 
ture upon it, and then it must be undertaken quite indepen- 
dently of all secondary considerations, and no accoimt must 
be kept of the number of years spent upon it. But the under- 
taking is a secret, and the execution of it still hx off. 

That my coming was required, dear Jette, to awaken your 
confidence in yourself, is a brief summary of your whole his- 
tory ; and the more I think of it, the more I am confirmed in 
my opinion of your earlier friends. No one, who had great 
•confidence in himself, ever understood you as I do. . . • My 
self-confidence I have obtained in a very different way, through 
my irrepressible and almost universal combativeness. 

Alas I when people love us and esteem us, and yet their 
reason for so doing is not the ri^t one, what a feeling it is ! 
But there is one thing I have to b^ of you, dear, inc(»n- 
parable. Jette, and to b^ very earnestly : a time may come- 
yes, in spite of all my sdf-cotifidence, I say this — ^a time may 
come when I shall be nothing I When this happens, do not, I 
implore you, beHeve that I never was anything ; do not then 
mourn over your affection for me, though you mourn over 
me ; do not either force yourself to keep this affection alive, 
but afford it a sweet sepulchre in your heart. Ah ! may this 
be a vision, and not a prophecy! 
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[caL] 1st Mat/, 1799. 

In reference to what your friend S asserts about 

Goethe, we, who do not know the man Goethe, can, in fiwst, have 
nothing to say. There is, in general, in written works, a certain 
something — though what it is I cannot at this moment define 
^which, eren in the case of a poet, enables one to judge with 
certainty from the writer to the man. Is this also the case 
as regards (xoethe ? I think not To say of a man, '< He is 
trivial and common," is very ambiguous ; but I am not loth 
to believe that in common life (that is to say, in that part of 
his life which is neither literary, artistic, nor ministerial) he 
has a certain taste for the trivial and the common. Only 
picture to yourself his connection with Miss Vulpius. How- 
ever much you may try to throw a poetic halo around it, it 
will ever remain low. Nevertheless, it is very presumptucms 
of the young man to say such a thing (I am in earnest, and 
use the term presumpiuaua in its full meaning), and I there- 
fore recommend you to give him a good set down for his pre- 
sumption. 

[caa.] 2nd May, 1799. 

I have read in the papers to-day of Fidite's little 
humiliation. One £dse step always draws on another. He 
could not, indeed, do otherwise than tell the people, when they 
were giving him his dismissal, that they should not, under 
these circumstances, refer to his having asked for it, but it 
ought to have been in a very different manner. And to say^ 
about several of those who are to succeed him, what he says 
in his first letter, he must be very sure of hi» subject and 
of his people. Fichte will scarcely find another professorial 
chair, and I must con&ss that, upon the whole, I consider it 
rather an advantage that his philosophy has been driven away 
from the lecture-room, for which it is not at all suited. Spi- 
noza refiised a professorship, although he was undoubtedly as 
enthusiastically attached to his philosophy as Fichte can 
possibly be to his, and he was quite right in doing so. 

P 2 
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[cxii.] Potsdam, Zrd May, 179^. 

Only imagine wliat I have been doing and what I am 
still doing I I am reading Nicolai's book about his own 
learning, and about his relation to critical philosophy. It is 
a wonderful production, and in ü^t this is all that can be said 
about it, except that when you have at last found the right 
point of view, it is surprisingly naive. The condescendingly 
compassionate tone which I foretold he would use in speaking 
of Fichte is already there, although when this was written 
there was only a question of confiscation. As regards Kant, 
he has, indeed, made some hits in reference to certain very 
glaring defects, but in spite of his thousand declarations to 
the contrary, his entire ignorance of the subject in question 
may be read in every page of the book. But what, after all, 
have I to do with Nicolai's book, when I have so many 
things to say in reference to your letter. 

The commission which you give me concerning Heiendorf 
is, I fear, somewhat at variance with my theory r^arding 
difference and congeniality of nature, and you know that this 
forms part of my religion. If Heiendorf is capable of appre- 
ciating A he will not &il to draw near to him ; if not, 

you must know that words would be of no avaiL If you 
think that he may possess sympathetic elements, but that they 
require to be roused, then this cannot be done by talking, but 
only by making application of the subjects to himself. Into 
exhausted lungs you blow air, temporary dea&ess is cured by 
a strong explosion, and a sleepy eye is forced open by a 
strong light. Let us, therefore, wait patiently. It would 
besides be lost labour to endeavour to make him understand 

A in himself. We must first act as mediators. Only 

by learning to understand us better can he learn eventually 
to understand him, and we must first see how far we can 
bring him in this respect. 

But how can you dislike him, merely on account of his 
natural deficiencies. Dislike can only exist in relation to 
something positive, a negative merely occasions a lesser 
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degree of liking. Do not say that this is merely a quibble, 
for there is a great deal in it, and we shotdd be anything but 
pleased if you were to find many persons of whom you could 
say in this sense j that you did not dislike them. That would 
be more than we could bear. 

As for my recent mood, dear friend, to be candid, it was 
a fit of true Christianity, such as sometimes comes over 
me. In what manner I connect these words with Christianity 
you will find in my fifth discourse. The cause is deeply 
seated in my nature, for it belongs to the consciousness that 
I am a plant which requires a peculiar soil, and that the 
elements of my nature can only be kept alive by constant 
circxdation and assimilation. It is not so much through the 
destruction of my being fi-om within — although this is ^Iso 
possible — ^as through displacement that I shall cease to exist. 
If I be torn up from the soil to which I belong I am lost. The 
belief in eternity is not incompatible with this. In this place 
the mood in question is quite natural to me, because here 
hours do occur in which I may in truth be said to be 
nothing. 

[cxin.] Berlin^ 17th May, 1799. 

. . . . In the meanwhile many things have 
happened ; people have only to go away and something is 
sure to happen. Allow me to give you an accoimt. First 
of all, Fichte's Nicolai has been quietly printed in Jena. 
To save it fi-om the censorship, Wilhelm Schlegel has put 
his name on the title-page as editor, and has written a 
spai^ling preface. He gave me a copy when I went to see 
him. He assures me that not a word has been struck out, 
except a remark on the Saxon Government, and people have 
therefore told tremendous ^Isehoods in regard to the pasqui- 
nades and abuse it is said to have contained. You know my 
opinion upon such matters, yet there are only one or two 
passages that I should like to erase. In these a few abusive 
terms do indeed occur, but after the fuss that has been made 
about them every one will think them very moderate, and 
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they will produce no effect Seconlljy Mary Stuart has 
heea published, but I hare not yet seen it. Thirdly, 
Schiller's Macbeth is out, and Schkgd tells me wondeirM 
things abont it, so that my fingers itch to review it if I had 
but time ! Fourthly, the second volume of the CharacterMken 
und Kritiken has also appeared, and really concludes with 
a notice of Boccaccio by Friedrich Schl^el, which gives 
evidence of much study. Fiflhly — and this is a sore X)omt 
with me — ^they have already begun to print PlatOy and 
Friedrich knows already that the Phmdrus will make six 
sheets. He always makes these calculations in advance. In 
this way he cannot possil)ly do the work thoroughly, and I 
am sadly afraid that the whole will not be very good. There 
is news for you. More I do not know, and trust that you 
have had enough« 

Schleiermacher to his Sister Charlotte, 

[cxiv.] Berlin, 23rd May, 1799. 
I hope and trust, dear Lotte, that my letter has 
thoroughly convinced you that I have received yours in good 
part, and that I am truly glad that you have yielded to my 
wishes and frankly expressed your thoughts about me and my 
proceedings. You will understand the difference between 
taking in good part and assenting unconditionally. To take 
in good part is, acc(»ding to my idea, to appreciate and 
reciprocate the love that dictates the words, and to take to 
heart what is said and reflect upon it. This I have done in 
real earnest, as you must have seen by my letter 

• . • . My feelings were more strongly affected than 
usual on the 5th of May this year, and memories of the dear 
dqttrted stirred most wonderfully in my aoul. Aocidentally 
I found iq>permost among my papers the first sermon preached 
by me at Landsberg, which I had wished to send to him. I 
thought of the poin^ on which he and I would have dis- 
agreed, and of others on which we would have agreed ; I bad 
just heea pouring out my heart in writing on various topics 
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connected with religion, and I wished so mudi that I could 
haye comnnmicated them to him and hare conversed with him 
about them ; in short, my heart was ^lU of yearning, and I 
was quite determined to write at least a few words to you in 
the evening. But afterwards I sank again into that state of 
apathy into which I always fall when I lead an isolated lue, 
and thus the time passed by. Without friends, without 
commxmion of heart, without a pleasant alternation of work 
and social intercourse, there is no life for me, and if I were 
condemned to drag on existence a couple of years in this 
way, it wotdd be very difficult for me to keep myself alive. 
For this reason I am delighted to be bade in Berlin again, 
although I have not very pleasant prospects before me ; Mrs* 
Herz intends to pay a visit to Dresden and the Harz Mountaias ; 
about the same time Schlegel will probably go to Jena for a 
few weeks, and in addition to this, I am engaged in several 
considerable undertakings, which absorb the greater part of 
my time, but which will contribute to form my style and to 
enrich my knowledge. Under these circumstances I shall 
not even be able to think of a journey to Landsberg before 
the winter. My health is also at present suffering &om Uie 
consequences of my stay in Potsdam, an4 I shall be obliged 
to make up my mind to go through a regular cure during 
the summer, which will disagree very much with my work. 

Once more I repeat my hearty prayer to you not to post- 
pone your visit to a bath, although you may at iMa 
moment feel quite well. I could not allow another fortnight 
to pass over without sending you Carl's letter, otäierwise I 
should have deferred writing until I could send at the same 
time a contiibution towards defraying the expenses of your 
journey, which I will forward in my next. Do not, therefore, 
neglect to make the necessary preparations, for much good 
inay result from it. 

I must break off if I would not lose the post. Hold me in 
your renembrance, and believe ever in my sincere love for 
you, and trust in my confidence in your love and your inten- 
tions. I see with fdarm, by the conclusion of your last little 
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letter, that you believe at least in the possibility of mis- 
understandings and constrained intercourse, as you speak of 
a cessation of correspondence being the best under such 
circumstances. Nay, dearest, that cannot and must not be ; 
I have a firm and well-founded belief in our proximity to 
each other, although I am well aware of the distance that 
separates us. 

I am not at all uneasy r^arding the manner, in which you 
may have understood and received, the explanations concern- 
ing myself and the path which I have chosen. Let us con- 
tinue to prove our love for each other by sincerity, and then 
we will not fail to see and feel our mutual affection through 
everything. Adieu for this time. I will soon write again. 

[cxv.] leth June, 1799. 

If the distance were not so great, and the postage not so 
expensive, and my publisher were at home, I would send you 
with this a copy of the English sermons that I have translated 
into German, and which have at length appeared. Not that 
I think that they wiU please you much ; as sermons, indeed, 
I am sure they will not please you at all, though, perhaps, as 
eloquent discourses ; but as a work of my industry, and as 
specimens of how much pains I take with such things, they 
will no doubt interest you. Me they have pleased very 
much— otherwise I should not indeed have translated them — 
not only as the products of an original mind, and as master- 
works of a certain kind of eloquence, but still more as proofs 
of how much one can do, and how much more persuasively 
and impressively a man can speak when he is addressing a 
tolerably homogeneous assembly, and when he knows that 
every one present is there because he feels an interest in the 
subject, and appreciates the qualities of the speaker. 

Your desire to see some of my productions in print may 
now be gratified in another way also, though only on a very 
small scale. The two Schl^^Is are editing a periodical 
called the AthencBum, In the second ntunber of this there 
are, under the heading << Fragments," a collection of detached 
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thoughts, many of which may not, indeed, interest you, as 
they refer to abstract philosophy, but others of which I am 
sure you will read with pleasure. Among these detached 
thoughts are several of mine, and I shall leave you to find 
out for yourself, when you see the paper, which of them bear 
my impress. I think it will not be diflScult for you to 
detect. Send it to you I cannot, as single numbers can- 
not be purchased, and the second number is, indeed, still 
in the press. So far Schlegel has brought me ; but the 
idea of my writing anything more extensive must be given 
up, for I can make much better use of my time ; and, 
besides, it is disagreeable to me to see myself in print. I 
could hardly bear it even in the case of these few detached 
thoughts, which scarcely fill a sheet. 

I was very glad to hear once more something about your 
readings. The Mysteries of Udolfo I do not know, though I 
know the lady who has translated them from the English, 
and who was here during a few weeks last year. I very 
seldom see a novel now. In lieu of all others I have been 
reading Wilhelm Meister again with Henrietta Herz ; her 
illness has, however, caused an interruption, and we have 
stopped in the middle of the Confessions of a Fair Saint. That 
Goethe, when writing this, had an original draught in his 
hands, is evident to me, and I would even undertake to point 
out with unerring criticism whole passages that are, beyond 
a doubt, authentic, and wherein only some trifling changes 
have been introduced, and others which are as certainly of 
his own concoction. In the beginning he has made a great 
many alterations, and has also introduced a great many 
things of his own, in order, as people say, to render the whole 
character of the mind psychologically correct and easily 
understood; but all that he has made easy to be under- 
stood is, that he does not understand anything about it him- 
self. The presumption of wishing to have characters in his 
book which should, in a manner, embrace the whole of 
human nature, has punished itself. I speak as if you had 
read Wilhelm Meister, and yet I do not know if you have; 
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but, if not, I wish you would read it, because of its cde- 
brity. 

Another of our popular writers, Friedrich Richter, the 
author of Hesperus^ I shall probably learn to know in a few 
weeks; he is at present in Leipzic, and intends to pay a 
Tisit to Berlin« 

Schleiermacher to Henrietta Herz. 

[cxvi.] BerUn, 18<ä June^ 1799. 

• . • . Did you think of me when visiting the 
Dieskau Orphan Asylum ? There I jdiilosophized with Brink* 
mann, learnt domestic philosophy, read poetry, and let him 
tell me about the people he saw, for I refused to see any one 
myself. It was not so much outward circumstances, as the 
consciousness of my own inward incompleteness and fermen- 
tation, that made me hold aloof; and all the beautiful things 
^at he told me, did not suffice to prevent the first germs 
of contempt from developing themselves in me just at tha^ 
period, in spite of the consciousness that I could not measure 
myself with a culture such as Brinkmann described, and 
such as I saw it in himselC I was not exactly dead at that 
epoch; but, outwardly, I certainly was not alive. 1 do not 
think there ever was a young man who thought less of the 
future and yet enjoyed the presait so little, or used it so 
little. Even in science I secretly despaired. 1 saw how 
spiritless everything was carried on ; and even Elant, whom 
I was studying with gisat zeal, could not destroy in me the 
belief that philosoj^y had not reached its proper height. 
It was therefore natural, and quite in accordance with my 
idleness, that I laveered; and this bad manoeuvre haE^ thank 
God, proved tolerably successftiL 

[cxvn.] Wednesday Evening. 

I dined with Mrs. Veit to-day, and wrote th^re a 
dean copy iÄ my notice oi Rant's Anthropologyj and then 
went to Bellevue, where the fi-agrance of the acacias was 
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most delicious. Later I had a wonderful conversation with 
Schlegel about myself, during which, probably, neither under- 
stood the other. He is at present writing a notice of the 
Discourses an Beligion^ and is, in consequence, making a 
r^ular study of me. He wants to know what is my centre, 
and we have not been able to agree upon the subject. I 
wonder if I understand myself as he wishes to understand 
me? I told him I should probably never reach the centre, 
I meant as r^ards composition ; but he told me this was 
a blasphemy against myself, and so we quarrelled. What is 
my centre ? Do you know ? 

Schlegel says, among other things in his notice, which 
is only just begun, that the style in the Discourses is not 
unworthy of the ancients ; but that must be too much. For 
Üie rest, I am very curious to know what he will say in this 
notice. 

Good night ! In what nest may you be sleeping ? To« 
morrow you will be in Ilsenburg ; and, I think, that when 
you see the Harz new ideas of the Deity a new enthusiasm 
will dawn upon you. 

[cxyiel] Berliuy 20tk June, 1799. 

I am somewhat surprised to see that Art has won so 
complete a victory over Nature in your mind, that you even 
speak with a certain indifference of that sublime natural 
scenery which you looked forward to with so much delight. 
Thoi^h hi^y pleased at the power that Art exercises over 
you, I should be very sorry if that scenery failed to produce 
an effect on you. You know that it is not so much the 
beaxLtiM in Nature that I hold so hi^ in honour, as the 
sublime. The impressions produced are, in reality, not only 
different in d^ee, but different in kind, and awaken quite 
different emotions. When you are on a mountain or on the 
sea, l^e distance gives you the feeling of standing apart firom 
Üie earth, and this I like very much. 
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[CXE.] Ut July, 1799. 

How I stand with Friedrich I do not know, inr fiict, 
and it makes me very uncomfortable. On this point, again, I 
am not entirely of your opinion. Friedrich's and my character 
seems to me, indeed, to be made for each other, not in the 
way yours and mine are, but because of their dissimilarity, 
which makes them supplement each other. That under such 
circumstances it is more diffictdt to find the right point of 
coincidence, is a matter of course ; but it may be found, and 
will be found, if SchlegePs fiery and impatient temper does not 
turn us away fix)m the right path. I do not know if he can 
bear a connection so loosened in all its bonds, I cannot; and I 
shall soon take courage and speak to him on the subject. 
I am very reluctant, nevertheless, to do anything that may 
affect him unpleasantly, because uneasiness of mind has so 
detrimental an influence on his writings. Ah I I am very 
miserable ! With Dorothea* I cannot speak of these matters ; 
she looks upon thei?i from such a mistaken point of view, 
that it is impossible to touch upon them to her. The point 
you refer to is, indeed, something. His complete miscon- 
ception of the relation existing between you and me, is dis- 
tinctly manifested in various passages of the I/ucinda ; but 
this is not all, he does not either understand my relation 
to him, and misinterprets the humility and reverential for- 
bearance towards him, which induce me to make so many 
sacrifices. But these things must be discussed verbally; and 
in regard to this matter also, I hope much firom your presence 
here. 

I do not know what it may be you have read in the papers 
about Tieck, nothing of the kind has come to my knowledge : 
but he will never be made vain-glorious by praise ; he has too 
great a contempt for men. For the rest, I become daily more 
convinced that he holds a very important position in German 
literature, and one which neither Goethe, nor Schiller, nor 
Richter, nor, perhaps, any one but himself could filL Were 
♦ Mrs. Veit. 
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he only not obliged to hurry on his works so much. With 
the rude things said in the Äthenceum, you ought not to find 
fetdt if they be necessary truths, and if it can be shown that, 
viewed in the proper light, it wotdd have been still more rude 
to have expressed them otherwise. 

As for your feelings in regard to nature, I am still at a 
loss to imderstand them. You have looked upon it as a dead 
substance meant to be wrought into shape by an artistic 
hand, and now this one, and now that one, of us struck you 
as being the one who would be the most likely to treat this 
or that part of it in the best manner. But how have you 
treated it yourself? Friedrich says in his notice of the 
Discourses on Religion^ that whenever I approach the subject 
of nature my irreligion reveals itself as a deficiency. He 
has peculiar ideas about nature, which I do not as yet com- 
prehend ; but my mode of treating it I imderstand very 
well. That which you have so often interpreted as mere 
controversy, viz., my assertion of the infinitude of chemical 
action, is my bitter earnest, although, in consequence of this 
conviction, I lose many an enjoyment, which, however, I 
consider to be of a less exalted nature. One very good thing 
Friedrich said about me in the course of our conversation; 
I do not know how it has come to him, but true it is in all 
its applications. He said that I must exert myself to the 
utmost to keep up the freshness and vitality of my soul. No 
one is at all times so near decay and extinction as I am ; I 
can neither construe nor demonstrate the fact, but it is, alas ! 
but too true. 

As regards your questionings, dear Jette, you exaggerate 
the matter, and I would rather beg you to adopt the opposite 
course. Nothing is more beneficial to me than to be made 
to give an account of myself; and I think you must have 
felt this whenever the case has occurred. It may be a diffi- 
cult operation, but I entreat you to persevere in it. 
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[cxx.] Ath July, 1799. 

Do yoa know the newest news, dear friend ? Fichte 
is here, proyiaionally for a few weeks, in order to look abont 
him. Friedrich had known for some time that he was coming, 
and had taken a furnished lodging £ot him under the Lindois; 
but it was to be a profound secret ; and as one never knows 
what may happen with letters, I thought it best not to write 
to you about it. Even Tieck did not know it, and was per- 
fectly astounded to-day on hearing it This morning early 
Dorothea brought him to our rooms ; and, ^cept a couple of 
hours, we have been together all day. Describe him to you 
I cannot, nor have I any remarks to make about him. You 
know these do not come to me so soon. 

[cxxl] Friday Evening, 

I am actually a little frightened lest Fichte should one 
of these days read my Discourses ; not because I think that 
he will find much to object to — that I know beforehand, and 
am not afraid of it ; but it is because I am doubtful as to 
what points he will attack, and I fear I may not be able to 
meet him worthily. He is just now engaged on the iMcinda, 
and has told Friedrich that certain passages please him, 
but, that in order to give an opinion upon the whole, he 
must regularly study it. He has to-day already received a 
visit from the police, who endeavoured to find out whether it 
was his intention to take up his fixed abode here, &c., &c. 
He answered that he had come here for his pleasure, and did 
not know how long he should remain. In the meantime, he 
will, no doubt, be kept in sight by the subordinate police. It 
would grieve me were he to be exposed to any unpleasant- 
ness. Great matters we have not yet discussed together; I 
wish to let them come on slowly and gradually, as is my wont. 

I am writing to Brinkmann to-day, and have given him 
a hint about the authorship of the Discourses. As so many 
other people are acquainted with it, he may as well know it 
also. To my mind, his elegies are not simple, as he wrote 
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thej were, but monotonous; the same idea runs througli them 
all; and Paris has made so little impression on him that, with 
the exception of the title, there is not a trace of their having 
been written there. The verses are, however, for the most 
part as good as any that we have. 

Schlegel has recently demonstrated to me, in many ways, 
that I ought to write a novel. My religious notions of love, 
marriage, and friendship, cannot, he says, be communicated 
in any other form, and commi^cated they ought to be, con- 
sequently, I ought to be able to write the novel. I confessed 
to him that I had for some time felt it to be my vocation, 
bat that I doubted of my ability, and so I do still. 

[cxxn.] Berlin^ ^th Juhj^ 1799. 

Yesterday — in accordance with the well-known neces- 
sity — ^I was obliged to read Titan, It is really nothing 
but the same thing over again; and even in the story and 
the scenery there are no new features, :&cts which prove 
a wonderful paucity of invention. Even the characters, if 
not exactly copied, are, at least, in exactly the some genre. 
Nevertheless, many things are better than in Hesperus, or in 
the Lodge, even the incongruities. I have only the appendix 
left, and that I will read at breakfast. 

Between this line and the last the whole appendix has 
been inserted, which I have just read through. Little by 
little Eichter is growing wise enough to print separately the 
things that will by no means fit into the rest; but, never- 
theless, the Richter spirit is so strong in him that they must 
be tacked to the rest, and must not be internally connected. 
How he can call the beginning comical and satirical it is 
difficult to conceive. The only thing really comical in it is a 
satire upon himself, a receipt for making his books, namely, 
a game of narrative, in whidi you have to introduce into a 
narrative already begun words uttered by some one else ; but, at 
the same time, it is not taken very much amiss i^ occasionally, 
you only seem to have introduced them. He is also beginning 
to add notes to his witticisms, and he even ends this book 
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with snch a note ; and shonld some more ladies tell bim that 
he is heavy — i. e, dull — ^he will, no doubt, introduce still 
further improvements of this kind. 

That the W s live so beautifully tc^ether I always 

thought; and, in a certain way, theirs is, no doubt, a true 
marriage; but, dear Jette, every true marriage must be 
different from all others, and, therefore, it follows, as a matter 
of course, that mine will be quite otherwise. In reference to 
this, there is no must or must not, as though people could de- 
cide beforehand how they would live together. Wljat strange 
residts this would lead to! As not one man or woman is 
like another, and, therefore, no couple can be like another 
couple, the product, that is, the marriage, must also, in each 
case, assume, a different character. In numbers it is true 
3 times 8 are just the same as 4 times 6, but in the world of 
spirit this rule does not hold good. 

I must now leave you, in order to conclude Genoveva while 
finishing my breakfast, for it must be sent away to-day. 
There are, indeed, many beautiful things in it, but it must 
be read several times and studied, and for this I have un- 
fortimately no time. Tieck's poetical journal I also read 
yesterday : at least, so much of it as has reached us here. It 
is in every way according to his manner. As yet there is 
neither theory nor criticism to be found in it, and the letters 
upon Shakspeare contain almost nothing about Shakspeare, 
while the form has not either pleased me so much as Schl^el 
led me to expect. Nay, mj Fichte is not of the kind that 
people can read themselves into ; that I have taken care of ! 
But the most people will not know what I am driving at; 
and those who have not read the book will hardly under- 
stand one word of the review. 

Schleiermacher to his Sister Giarlotte. 
[cxxni.] 
Dear Lotte, Berlin, 20th November, 1799. 

Another pause, far longer than I wished or expected 
it to be. You can hardly conceive how it vexes me to find 
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lliat I always do so much less than I intend. It is con^ 
stantly the case with me, and is, no" doubt, very often my 
own fault; but when any of the things which I like best to do 
remain undone, the blame generally does not lie with myself. 
The Dohnas, during whose absence I wrote to you last, 
returned, and remained here until far into the latter half 
of the past month, and during that time I was too much 
disturbed, and in too great a whirl, to think of writing a long 
letter. All other work and business likewise lay by during 
that period, so that for the last four weeks I have hardly had 
time to breathe. At the same time I have endured a gnaw- 
ing inward sorrow, connected with the domestic and public 
relations of my friend, and the unfavourable position in 
which he has placed himself in regard to the world. Kind 
Mrs. Herz has been similarly distressed about her friend 
Mrs. Veit, and so we have poured out our sorrows to each 
other, and consoled each other, and formed all kinds of 
impossible plans. In addition to this Mrs. Herz has, for 
the last six weeks, been suffering from the consequences of 
a fall, in which she injured her hand ; and my other friend, 
Mrs. G , has also made my heart heavy, owing to va- 
rious unpleasantnesses to which she has been exposed, and 
which have been increased and prolonged by an imprudent 
act of mine, committed with the best intentions and the most 
disinterested zeal. Considering all this, you will hardly be 
surprised to hear that I have for a long while been mentally 
indisposed, and that, during the last few days, I have even been 
physically ill. For some days I have been troubled with 
a very violent headache, quite unusual with me, and which 
has only yielded to a great blister, which my good friend 
Herz might have ordered a little sooner. From pains in my 
eyes, which are of older date, and which have been in- 
creased by a great deal of unavoidable writing, I am also 
still suffering,*; as you may perceive by my handwriting 
being so much larger than usual. But I could not post- 
pone any longer writing to you, and have, as you see, at 
least commenced in my old year. 

VOL. I. Q 
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• That my accounts of the Dohnas and my relations with 
them would interest you, I quite anticipated, and I will, 
therefore, now give you a retrospect of the chief occurrences 
of the latter part of their stay. How surprised and delighted 
we all were to see the Coimtess Friederike after her return 
from Dresden, you can hardly picture to yourself ; jG>r it is 
impossible to forai a conception of the great change which 
this little journey had produced. Her cheeks were again 
tinged with a fresh rosy hue, her eyes were animated, her 
ptdse was quiet and free from all feverish symptoms, her car- 
riage more vigorous, her disposition lively, cheerful, and fuU of 
new pleasure in life. In this state, thank God, she remained as 
long as she was here, and the accounts which I have received 
say that even the journey to the province of Prussia, in very 
unfavourable weather, had no injurious effects, and that she 
continues to gain strength. You will readily understand that 
these circiunstances increased the pleasure which her com- 
pany afforded me. I could speak more freely with her, and I 
once more felt myself quite at home in her noble mind. 
Upon the whole I was more constantly with them during the 
latter part of their stay. The curiosity to see the lions of 
Beiiin had been satisfied, and we enjoyed the time more 
quietly. This undisturbed intercourse afforded me new 
proo& of how much more constant, than we generally think, 
are all mental phenomena in strong and cultivated charac- 
ters. AU their well-known peculiarities became again ap- 
parent, and in spite of the great esteem and confidence which 
the Count and Coimtess evinced towards me, I saw very dis- 
tinctly that, were I to live with them as before, and under 
similar conditions, matters woidd be exactly the same as 
seven years ago. A &mily festival after the old fashion 
also took place. The Countess's birthday falls upon the 23rd 
October, and they had calculated beforehand that it would 
occur during their journey. None of them had as yet seen. 
Count Alexander's dwelling. It was determined that tbey 
should breakfast with him one day, and one evening previous 
to this I received a letter froia the Count, couched in his 
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usual obscure terms, so that I could hardly make out that he 
had purchased some very pretty little presents for the Countess 
in the name of her absent sons, and that he begged that I 
wotdd write some appropriate verses to be delivered with 
them, for at the breakfast at Alexander's rooms the birthday 
was to be celebrated in advance. It was an impromptu, for 
he had not spoken to the girls about it, and the whole family 
festival recalled the past most vividly to my mind. The 
sweet motherliness of the Countess ; the loving remembrance 
of the absent ones ; the tender solicitude about Alexander, 
who continues to show a disinclination to marry, and who 
difTers so much from the rest of his family in regard to reli- 
gious matters that the topic is generally avoided ; the confi- 
dential talk ; — made me fed as if I were at Schlobitten again. 
Later in the day came the Countess Schulenburg, a cousin 
of the Countess, and soon after the party separated. I was 
with them even to the very last morning, and handed them 
into the carriage. 

[cxxiv.] 21s^ 

My eyes and the advanced hour of the night pre- 
vented me from goii^ further yesterday ; and to-day many 
thoi^hts, and memories, and also some wishes, but only a few, 
have passed through my mind, and I am surrounded by 
friendly proofs of the remembrance of my dear ones, and 
penetrated with a consolatory feeling of their friendship. 
Mrs. Herz and her sisters have given me very pretty presents, 

and Eleanore G has paid me a visit with her sister, and 

we have conversed earnestly together from the depths of our 
souls. My male friends, Alexander Dohna and Schlegel, are 
absent, and such are men that, perhaps, it does not occur 
to them that this is my birthday ; but you, I know, are 
thinking of me with affection, and I trust that the same is 
the case with Carl. I wish you could thoroughly realize the 
tranquillity and cheerftilness that dwell in my sotd. I rejoice 
at the past, enjoy the present, and look calmly towards the 
:ftiture, and whatever it may bring ; and I can say with toler- 

Q 2 
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able certainty that such will be the predominant state of my 
mind thronghout my life, for it is based on the innermost 
nature of my being. 

[cxxv.] drd December. 

At length, dear sister, this epistle will be despatched. 

1 have a few hours at command this morning, and of these I 

will honestly avail myself to finish my letter. Yours contains 

many interesting details, joyful and sorrowftil, which I have 

not yet alluded to. The accounts of the death of Carl T 

and Mr. S were both new to me, and the former, more 

particularly, a painful surprise. Personally, I knew Carl but 
very slightly, but what I heard of him through Brinkmann, 
to whom, I will, in my next communicate the event, inspired 
me with great esteem. In my eyes there was also another in- 
terest connected with him which, most likely, you will not feel 
so strongly. Here, I have daily opportunities of observing 
how every department of govei-nment is overfilled with tm- 
worthy individuals, without real knowledge and capacity, 
and, more especially, without character, and who, by the mere 
feet of their having served a certain number of years, and in 
consequence of the willingness with which each one pushes 
on his equal, attain to the highest positions in the State. 
Under these circumstances, I cannot but feel doubly sorry 
that a yoimg man who, according to what I have heard, 
possessed these missing qualities in so high a degree, should 
be so early snatched away from the world. For his mother, 
who loved all her children so tenderly, I am deeply pained. 

To meet again persons whom you used to know in your 
paternal home, must always be to you a notable event. On 
me this makes quite a different impression. Dates and names 
from those times float very vaguely in my memory, and it 
is only as a dream that I remember those early days of my 
childhood. In some measure, this is probably owing to my 
being a few important years younger than you, but also to my 
memory being more defective than yours, and in addition to 
this, to two causes which are not in general taken sufliciently 
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into account. In the first instance, my sight was never good, 
and, as it is becoming gradually more impaired, I am also be- 
coming gradually less capable of retaining old impressions 
received through it. Sounds I remember much better than 

forms. This was the case in regard to B . The name I 

soon recollected, but his personal appearance I could not by 
any means recall to mind. Even in regard to our deceased 
mother, the same is the case. It is only occasionally that I 
can conjure up a vivid image of her, but her voice sounds in 
my ears as often as I think of her. Our dear father, however, 
I can bring more distinctly before my mind's eye, because I 
saw him at a later period. You can hardly conceive how 
ftdly I enter into the feelings with which you remember the 
dear, excellent man. To my remembrance also he is recalled 
on a thousand occasions, so that in so fer I need not the books 
firom his library which I have constantly before my eyes. 
How frequently I think of him in connection with my conduct 
in society or with my professional duties, and how happy I 
feel when I can say to myself that he would be pleased with 
me on occasions when others misconstrue my actions or shake 
their heads ! This is very fi*equently the case, and yet I know 
how very different he and I were. Yes, yes, dear sister, could 
we aU three but be together, that would be glorious I Per- 
€onal presence is a sweet means of tightening every bond, and 
of rendering every treasured memory more vivid. Should 
CarFs removal to Breslau take place, which I do not doubt, 

there is great hope of our being able to realize this 

During the smnmer Professor Bartholdi, from Stettin, a 
man to whom I am very much attached, but whom I have 
perhaps never mentioned to you, was here for a few weeks. 
I made his acquaintance when I was staying here previous to 
my going to Landsberg, and at that time already I felt 
vaguely that there was much in common between us. On 
my return from Landsberg we drew nearer to each other ; 
ebortly afterwards he was removed to Stettin, but each visit 
that he has paid to this place since then has rendered our 
intimacy more frank and hearty. In this excellent man I 
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find everything that I miss in Schlegel, and he exactly suits 
those points in me on which I differ from Schlegel. It is a 
pity that he is such a lazy letter- writer; we have never yet 
entered into a correspondence. However, this has not im- 
paired our friendship; for when we meet we feel at once at 
home with each other. 

You have not for a long time spoken of my living 
friends in the congregation, and more especially of Albertini. 
I have already been planning that on my return from Silesia 
I would take the route through Lusatia and visit again all 
the dear old places there. Here I am again on the topic 
of the journey, and yet I had determined that I would not 
say another word about it. You paint it and all its accom- 
paniments in such beautiftd colours, and I add to their 
brightness in imagination. I shall certainly do my utmost 
to realize this sweet hope. 

[cxxvi.] Berlin, 21st December, 1799. 

If I am to ftilfil your wish, dearest sister, as I desire, 
and let you have a letter before the close of this year, it is 
high time that I should begin to write; for during the holi- 
days I shall be very much occupied^ and just now I shall be 
quiet for a couple of days. I cannot, indeed, say that at this 
moment I am quiet, for my mind is in a state of great 
agitation, but it is a pleasurable agitation, which I may 
communicate to you. It is joy at the return of Alexander 
Dohna, who came back yesterday from his long tour, and 
whom I saw again for the first time about 9Xl hour ago. 

In addition to this, Alexander has brought 

me, at last, a letter from my fondly-beloved Wedike, who 
£till cleaves to me with the same old friendship, and to 
whom I shall also soon pour out my heart in a long letter— 
I have 80 much to tell him. This must also be dome before 
the close of the old year; for at the end of the year I like to 
pay all my letter debts and money debts. In each case it is 
generally attended with diflSculty, for time as well as money 
is most scarce towards this period. As regards money, I 
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"believe it is the case with everybody, "without exception ; 
and as regards time, it is more especially the case with ns 
clergymen, because we have then to make up our yearly 
lists, &c. &c., and this year I have, in addition, to train a 
new clerk. But these will be glorious days to crown the 
year, which in so many respects has been an un&vourable 
one to me. 

You, dear Lotte, seem to me at present to live again a little 
more within yoxurself than you did some time ago. Your 
thoughts and feelings, like mine, move, if I may so express 
it, in a circle — sometimes more, sometimes less, turned out- 
wards ; and it is no doubt very good for us both that this 
occurs independently of our wiU, for thus only it is per- 
missible, at least so it seems to me; for no outward cir- 
cumstances can give me a right to withdraw from persons 
with whom I have once been placed in communication, or to 
cease to sympathize with them. It is true that this will in the 
long run affect the nerves of even the strongest among us; 
but that I do not consider a very great misfortune. Bark and 
iron may remedy that, and what these feil to do will be effected 
by the changes which are sure to ensue in our mental states. 
I always think that it is the duty of the body to suffer with 
the mind, and that a body that does not do so will also revise 
its services to the mind, when it is called upon not to suffer, 
but to be active. This is my consolation when I am not so 
healthy as I could wish to be, and I then always find that, 
after all, I am healthier than I have any right to expect. 

My eyes are at present rather better, and if we have not 
much snow I trust that I shall not have to suffer severely 
in this respect this winter. 

[cxxvil] 27th December. 

The holidays have gone by, I do not know how, 
without my being able to write to you. I have had a great 
many professional duties to attend to which have wearied me 
somewhat; as many mo;re still await me; and there were, 
besides, several other things to do, which could not be postf- 
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poned, as, for instance, the letter to Brinkmann, which was 
despatched by a courier. But now I will be all the more 
diligent, and will begin by answering as many of your ques- 
tions as I can. 

I have had a long conversation witt Alexander relative to 
his sister. At present there is nothing to be done, and we 
must, therefore, hope the more trustfully that God will direct 
everything for the best. It is one of the differences between 
you and me, which necessarily spring from our position 
and our principles, that such a state of passive submission 
is most agreeable to your feelings, and that you prefer 
in every case to do nothing for fear of spoiling what you 
might attempt ; while I, on the contrary, prefer to be active, 
and do not repine even when I do happen to spoil some- 
thing, provided I feel that I have done, according to the best 
of my knowledge, what I considered to be my duty. 

About the affairs of the old Count, in which I took an 
active part while he was here, I can tell you nothing further; 
they had reference to some matters abroad, and I have not 
yet heard what the issue has been. Indeed, it is nothing that 
can in any way interest us, and I only mentioned it at the 
time because it gave me a good deal of disagreeable occupa- 
tion and caused the old Count much annoyance. For con- 
trary reasons, that is to say, because they are too interesting, 
and would require too much detail and are too complicated, 
I cannot at present write you the particulars about my friend 
Schlegel. The complications relate, as you suspect, to econo- 
mical, literary, and many other matters besides. According 
to his last letters, he is going on well and feels happy; but 
this does not comfort me, for it is only momentary and will 
prevent him from doing what he ought to do. In another 
sense, indeed, but with full right, I may say of him what you 

say of A , that he has caused me pains and pleasures which 

no other person could have produced; and should it ever 
happen, that the differences of principle and thought which 
lie deep in our souls, attain greater development and be- 
come as evident as the great and notable resemblance 
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between us on many other points — should this ever, as 
is not at all unlikely, considering SchlegeFs innate vehe- 
mence of temper, lead to a temporary interruption of our 
intimacy — I would, nevertheless, continue to love him with 
all my heart, and to acknowledge gratefully the important 
influence he has exercised over me. It is just now two 
years since he came to live with me, and our closer inti- 
macy began, and you may conceive how many emotions 
this awakens in me 

[cxxvni.] 2nd March, 1800. 

My friend Schlegel is very happy at present with his 
brother in Jena, and his letters afford me much pleasure on 
account of the cheerful tone that prevails in them. 

The number of my friends has been increased by the 
addition of one whose acquaintance I made through Schlegel 
on a certain occasion, but only by correspondence. A letter 
from him to Schlegel arrived the evening before the latter 
left. He deputed me to answer it, and the subject, of which 
there was a question, led to the communication of so many of 
our most intimate ideas, that we have grown more familiar 
with each other through correspondence, than many are after 
long personal intercourse. You wiU not require to have this 
explained — ^you who know through manifold experience how 
quickly and happily hearts and minds sometimes meet. He 
is a young man of considerable intellect and acquirements, 
and I knew him beforehand by name from a book which he 
has written, and also from having heard Schlegel speak of 
him. He has, however, entirely withdrawn from the literary 
world as well as the world in general, and lives with his wife, 
whom he has lately married, and two children whom he is 
educating, in great retirement and with the utmost simplicity, 
in the country, a few miles from hence, where I intend to pay 
him a visit of a few days in the summer. His name is 
Hülsen,* and I recommend him in advance to your remem- 

* Hülsen was bom of humble parents in Mark Brandenburg, and 
fled from home to avoid military service. His youth was spent in 
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brance. I shall take care that I do not treat you again as I 
did in the cafle of my Stettin friend, with whom I enter- 
tained amicable relations for several years without your 
knowing anything about it. 

[oxxix.] Berlin, 29«ä March, 1800. 

To-day we have celebrated our dear Alexander 
Dohna^s birthday by taking tea together at our common 
friend's, Henrietta Herz. We were all very happy, and in 
like manner as we rejoiced in possessing in him so good and 
so dear a friend, he rejoiced in us. From his parents, and 
sisters, and brothers he received tiie most affectionate letters, 
full of love and gratitude — feelings which have been rendered 
particularly lively this year, because by his presence at 
home he so considerably promoted the haj^iness and the 
domestic peace of all, while at the same time he had oppor- 
tuniti^ of rendering himself specially usefril to each in 
particular. 

There is something very peculiar and very patriarchal in 
the manner in which the eldest son is treated in these great 
families. Sisters and brothers look up to him as to a second 
£9ü;her ; the mother honours in him her future protector, and 
the Mher considers himself bound to give him an account of 
everything. As for Alexander, he deserves it all, for he is a 
most excellent man. 

[cxxx.] Uh M(Ufj 1800. 

I know, dear sister, that you, like myself, devote a 
special remembrance to this day. Ah ! it well deserves it, 

the most painful poverty; and only in mature age be found the 
means of devoting himself to study and to the development of his 
intellect. Bold and paradoxical by nature, he first brought hims^ 
into notice by a severe and satirical essay, written in answer to a 
prize question issued by the Academy of Berlin. Subsequently, 
Hülsen married a lady of noble birth, a woman of .superior mind and 
great refinement, and with her fortune purchased a farm in Holstein, 
where he devoted himself to agriculture and science, and spent the 
rest of his life in contented retirement. — ^Trans. 
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however often we may on other occasions turn our thoughts 
to our dear father, for it was ever a special day of joy and 
pleasure to ns. Ever since that year in Anhalt when we 
celebrated the day by singing, under the direction of Sch — , the 
hymn " Praise the Lord,'* it has been to me a most important 
day. The way in which we celebrated it in our early child- 
hood I no longer recollect. To-day I have been thinking a 
good deal of the last letter in honour of this anniversary, 
which I wrote to my good Either, and of his last two letters 
to me (in which he spoke to me as man to man, and which 
formed the commencement of a renewed and more tender 
jGnendshrp between us), and of how in the midst of my joy at 
them the sorrowful tidings came to me. This kind of feeling 
you cannot have experienced, nor am I able to explain it to 
you. This year you were very near being able to celebrate 
the day with Carl, as you used to do years ago, and as you 
may perhaps do many a year to come ; but formerly you 
used always to expect our father likewise. 

[cxxxi.] 26th May. 

. . . . Eight days previously I made an excursion 
into the country with Herz, who had ordered it for me 
instead of medicine. "We stayed with a Chamberlain von 
Wülknitz, a common acquaintance of ours, whose wife I have 
known ever since I was in Halle, and here I made the 

interesting acquaintance of General B . The change in 

the position of this man does not as yet, at least, seem to 
cause him ermui ; but I saw nothing in him to inspire esteem. 
He spoke of the king, whose feivour he has so grossly abused, 
without the least affection, and also talked much of philosophy 
and morality, avoiding with the most consummate hypocritical 
art to dwell with emphasis on the feigned sentiments. With 
me he conversed a good deal about education^ speaking in the 
usual tone of a nobleman who wishes it to be conspicuous 
that he intends to bring up his children to rise above the 
morals and the prejudices of their class. 

Another equally interesting acquaintance I made a few 
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days ago — that of the popular author Friedrich Eichter, 
called Jean Paul. You have never mentioned in your 
letters having read any of his works, but his name must be 
known to you, and you wiU no doubt remember that I once 
sent you some passages extracted from his Hesperus, which 
seemed to please you at the time. Unfortunately, I saw him 
for the first time at a large and mixed party, on which occa- 
sion neither of us pleased the other. Of all the good that he 
had heard of me, he said, he could neither see nor hear any- 
thing, and I on my side did not find in him that expression 
of sentiment and childlike simplicity which I expected. 
However, they say that in intimate intercourse he is very 
different ; the same exactly is the case with me, and it will 
therefore depend upon whether we shall have opportunities 
of seeing each other under such circumstances. 

[cxxxii.] Berlin J 20th December, 1800. 

Your wish, dear Lotte, that I should not write to you 
until after the receipt of your last letter, has been but too 
thoroughly fulfilled. The excuses I may have to offer for 
this very long silence, if in reality there be any, will appear 
of themselves when I tell you how I have spent my time in 
the interval. My greatest fear is that you may have been 
anxious about my health, and the suffering this anxiety 
may have cost you, even the most legitimate excuses cannot 
recall. 

That I would find it difiicult to write, as long as the 
Dohnas were here, you yourself anticipated. I did not think 
so, however, and was always intending to write, but never 
got so far. I lived a great deal with them. During part 
of the time that the Dohnas were here, my friend Bar- 
tholdy was also here, and I had therefore skilfully to divide 
my time between them, and could keep none for myself. 
A little earlier in point of time occurred the appearance 

of W , a veritable apparition, of which I must speak 

to you more at length, because it was so very interesting 
to me. He entered my room imannounced one morning. 
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and Avithout my being in the least apprised of his coming. I 
recognised him almost immediately, more by his figure and 
the tone of his voice than by his face. We were soon seated 
confidentially side by side on the sofe, questioning each other 
about the past. We found each other tremendously altered; 
he me — ^as he assured me and I willingly believe — ^more 
lively, more joyous, more youthful, and in better health than 
I was ten years ago at Halle; I found him more decrepit and 

worn out than I ventured to express Picture 

to yourself all this, and then the remembrances of the past 
which were awakened, remembrances of eleven long years, 
and of the time in Halle, one of the strangest periods of my 
existence — like chaos before the world was created — and you 

will readily comprehend that W 's appearance filled me 

with deep sadness. His image and everything connected 
with his visit has since then remained indelibly fixed on my 
mind. 

Such were, briefly, the most pleasant events that occurred 
during the period of my silence. But at the same time the 
disagreeable ones commenced, viz., a new colleague, quite un- 
acquainted with the routine of oflice, to whom I am obliged 
to show everything, and for whom I am obliged to do a 
thousand things; disputes with the Poor Directory concern- 
ing my new dwelling; . . . the moving, which took place 
a few days previous to the departure of the Dohnas; the 
packing and arrangement of books and papers. This latter 
business is to me, as you will easily conceive, full of seduc- 
tions; few things are laid aside without being looked into, 
and it is a great pleasure to me to read myself back into one 
or other period of the past, thereby losing a goodly portion of 
the present. As an excuse for my silence, however, I admit 
that this fortnight does not count much. My principal plea 
is the following. Instigated by various circumstances, and 
various rumours about me, which had been put into circula- 
tion, I formed the resolution, after Michaelmas, to publish 
a small volinne of sermons, and the publisher, with whom 
I had made the necessary arrangements, expressed to me, 
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after the Dohnas had left, his desire to send the sermons 
to press before the commencement of this month. Now, as 
it is my habit never to "write my sermons before they are 
preached, but only to luite down the heads, I was obliged 
to set seriously to work, and as often as I thought of. 
writing to you, I said to myself, you may as well finish this 
sermon first. In this manner the post-day went by; then I 
thought there would be time enough to b^in a new sermcm, 
and the same postponement was repeated several times. 
Nevertheless, I did not finish my work imtil the naiddle of 
the month, the state of my health having contributed not a 
little to the delay. 

Since I have been in my new dwelling I have been suffer- 
ing fixjm a peculiar evil, the causes of whidi my doctors 
are not able to trace. My hands and feet swell, but after 
s6me hours the swelling subsides again, and this takes place 
several times a day like a regular ebb and flood. For some 
time Herz has been giving me strong sudorifics, the most dis- 
agreeable cure I have ever experienced. For fear of taking 
cold, I am obliged each time to remain fifteen hours at least 
in bed, without being able to sleep or to occupy myself in 
any way; and this process I have had to undergo three 
times a week during a period when each hour had its work 
cut out for it. At first the remedy seemed to do me good, 
but I have had a relapse, and something new is to be taied- 
This cure, the weakness which each application of it caused, 
and the anxiety as to what this strange state would end 
in, not only raidered my labours very burdensome, but 
also at times so depressed my spirits that, had I even forced^ 
myself to write letters, they would have proved as little 
satisfiw^ry to ifce receivers as to the writer. At present, I 
have made up my mind to await patiently what the end naay 
be. If the evil should increase, and some serious malady- 
declare itsdf, then more serious remedies also must be had 
recourse to. 

My birthday went off more quietly and sadly läian usoaL 
In the morning I received little presents firom Henrietta Herz 
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and Alexander Dolma, and a friendly letter from Eleanore 

G , and later, letters from Landsberg, from B >, and 

from my dear imcle ; and from my kind aimt a waistcoat em* 
broidered by herself. This present is doubly valuable in my 
eyes, because I know that needlework is very irksome to her, 
and that she generally avoids aU unnecessary work of the kind. 
My dinner I took with the Herzes, where I met Alexander, 
and the rest of the day I spent at home, partly at work, 
partly absorbed in various thoughts and feelii^. I meant to 
write also, the paper was spread out before me, but the pen 
dropped from my hand each time I took it up. The sadness 
which had taken possession of me was mostly caused by the 

position of Eleanore G , of whose unhappiness in her 

marriage I had a few days previously again received a most 
painful impression. To this was added thoughts and anxieties 
about other friends, and questionings and surmises about my 
own future ; and although the belief in an overruling Provi- 
dence never leaves me, yet I cannot help feeling deep sadness 
at the thou^t that this or that beloved friend is doomed to a 
life of constant trials and sufferings. You will tmderstand 
me, and I need not, therefore, expatiate any further on this. 

Your letter and your affectionate gifr I received on the 
30th. May the purse prove a good omen, and may it never 
be empty. For the drawing, pray present my friendly thanks 
to the lady artist. Yes, yes, dear Lotte, this harmony 
between us on so many very important poiuts, and our in- 
timate knowledge of each other, constitute a imion of soul^ 
for which nothing, I think, could compensate us, and of 
which we will become more conscious the longer it lasts. 

[csxxxni.] 27tk December. 

That the holidays obliged me to make a pause will 
Rot sorpiise yon. ■, I had not, indeed, to preach as much as 
ttsixal, but I couldj not avoid the many invitations which 
robbed me of all time for writing. They were, moreover, 
of the most uninteresting kind : this is an annoyance from 
which, thank Grod, you are exempt in the congregation. 
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Now that I find myself again at my writing-table, I do not 
know where to begin, so much have I still to tell and to 
answer. If this epistle is to be despatched in the old century 
(the hope of posting it to-day I have already given up), I must 
touch, in a few words only, on each topic, but I hope you. 
will, nevertheless, understand me, and be able to fill up the 
particulars in imagination. That which I would fain dwell 
on most fully is not this or that event, but the great joy 
which I feel at the development of your inner being, as 
it now appears in its ultimate shape. There are many senti- 
ments from which you no longer shrink back as formerly; 
and whatever remains in you of mental coyness is of a dif- 
ferent kind. The state of mind to which I allude was, no 
doubt, necessary and natural in you, but it is equally neces- 
sary and natural that it should eventually cease to exist. 
You and I are chosen examples of the different ways by 
which human hearts are guided to the same goal, and in spite 
of their dwelling in the most opposite climes, if I may so 
express it, that is, you in the congregation, and I in the 
world. Through abstinence of the heart, you have gained 
that strength which now takes the form of increased 
self-confidence, while I have attained it through constant 
efforts and emotions. In the congregation you are all, so 
to say, endowed with feminine constitutions, which, even 
physically, are cured and strengthened by repose and quiet, 
whereas, he who has a manly constitution, and requires 
strong exercise, feels the necessity of going into the world, 
where his mind reaches the same goal by an opposite road. 
Your increasing openness towards me, which I value more 
than I can express, is mostly owing to your no longer 
fearing so much as formerly to touch upon your own inward 
existence. The same is the case with your reserve towards 
those that surround you; you treat them as you used to 
treat yourself, and you are right, for the greater number 
of them are in the very state you used to be. Had I time^ 
this might lead me to many reflections on the congregation, 
in which, I believe, you would concur, if not entirely, yet, in 
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a great measure. I am almost tempted to beg you to wait 
another ten years for further explanations, for, at the end 
of that period you will find them in connected order, em- 
bodied in a novel, which I mean to write some day, and 
which shall contain everything that I believe I understand 
about men and women, and human life altogether. You 
perceive that the prospect I hold out to you of enjoying my 
written works is a very distant one ; my earlier works will 
probably be of a scientific nature, and not suited for you. 

[oxxxiv.] Evening, 

Here I come again to chat a little more with you; 
and, in order that you may see how I spend my time, I will 
begin by telling you where I have been in the meanwhile. 
First, I was a couple of hours at Henrietta Herz's, reading 
Greek with her, which language she is now studying. You 
know that she has no children ; her household is in such 
excellent order that it only requires her attention a couple of 
hours daily, and, in consequence, she devotes a great part of 
her time to extending her knowledge quietly in various 
directions. In modern languages she has long ago acquired 
uncommon fluency, and she is acquainted with all the good 
and beautiful works produced in them. I therefore advised 
her to make herself acquainted with the Greek language also, 
which is, in so many respects, the greatest masterwork of the 
human mind. At first it gave her great trouble, because the 
character of the idiom is so very peculiar, and it requires to 
be studied in a particular way ; at present, however, she is 
already able to read many fine works with me, and I am 
always loth to miss the hours we have appointed for this 
occupation. Afterwards, I went for an hour to the Rescmrcey 
the only place where I meet a number of my colleagues, and 
also some of the gentlemen of the magistracy, who are some 
day, if they be so pleased, to elect me to be one of the 
preachers in the city. There I read the literary and scien- 
tific journals, and then played a game at billiards, which 
may seem ridiculous to you, who know how blind I am, but 

VOL. I, K 
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in which I, nevertheless, get on passably, and with no detri- 
ment to my eyes. Thence I came home ; and, during tea- 
time, I have been cogitating npon what subject I shall try to 
impress upon my hearers to-morrow, which will be the last 
Sunday in the year, and in the century. This I have now 
determined ; the tea, the milk-bread, and the smoked sausage 
have been discussed ; and I have turned round the great 
chair, in which I always sit, from my little dining-table to 
my big work-table, at which I am generally occupied until 
midnight. Such is the usual order of my life; I am 
seldom absent a whole evening, but I never allow a day to 
pass without taking exercise and seeing other persons, both 
being essential for the health of my body and my soul. All 
my friends have certain hours at which I like best to visit 

them; to Eleanore Gr I frequently run in for an hour in 

the afternoon, when she is either quite alone, or has only the 
children * with her, and when there is a good opportunity of 
speaking a sensible word with her ; but, besides this, I gene- 
rally spend one evening there every week. To the Eich- 
manns I go in preference to dinner, for, after dinner, the 
children return to school, and one may then have an hour's 

quiet chat Henrietta Herz I like best to visit 

between dinner and tea-time, for, during these hours, I am 
not likely to meet any one there but the more intimate 
friends of the house ; but if we are taken by surprise by 
strangers, I either take my leave at once, or, if they please me, 
I remain some time longer; to the larger parties at the Herzes 
I only allow myself to be invited fix)m time to time. Pro- 
fessor Spalding I always visit in the evening, and so likewise 
some other yoxmg linguists, of whom I am very fond ; but 
this only takes place once a month. In addition to those 
mentioned, there are a couple of other houses where I spend 
half an hour or so occasionally, when passing by. At home 
I work in the evening from seven or eight o'clock until twelve 
or one, and my usual evening meal is such as I have de- 
scribed above. This is the rule in winter. In summer, when 

* The children of a friend ; she had none of her own. 
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the Herzes are in the Thiergarten and the Eichmanns at 
Charlottenburg, then, indeed, it is different. 

I have not felt anger against Mrs. Veit, but the extraor- 
dinary change in her destiny, and the strange and culpable 
light in which I know her conduct will be viewed by the 
world, grieves me very much, and is a source of deep anxiety 
to me, because she and Schlegel are so dear to my heart. Li 
our opinion, who are so thoroughly acquainted with all the 
circumstances, she had very good and sufficient reasons for 
leaving this place. Schlegel's brother and sister-in-law in- 
vited her to their house, and she is now stajdng with them 
in Jena. Friedrich is also staying at Jena, and you may 
suppose what the world thinks of this and of the whole con- 
nection. They would, indeed, ere this, have contracted holy 
and legal bonds, as they are in truth most deeply attached to 
each other, were it not rendered impossible by the only con- 
dition on which her husband will consent to a divorce, viz., 
that she shall give up to him her youngest boy, who still 
reqidres her maternal care and the sensible education which 
she gives him. 

This may go on for a while, but when the elder Schl^el, 
who has for a long time lived in anything but harmony with 
his wife, separates from the latter, I do not know what is to 
become of the poor lady. These are imhappy complications 
which arise out of the incongruities in our laws, and our 
manners and morals, and which even the best among us 
camiot always avoid. Besides, Schl^el, not quite without 
his own faults, has many enemies in the literary world, 
who have not £uled to take advantage of this connection, 
the true history of which is hardly known to any one, and 
thus poor Mrs. Veit's reputation is bandied about in all 
kinds of satirical and polemical pamphlets, sometimes under 
her own, sometimes imder a fictitious name. It is a most 
unfortunate affair, and from the bottom of my heart I pily 
the two people, who are exposed to so many hmmliations 
only because they have acted more simply and uprightly than 
the world is accustomed to see people act. 

B 2 
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You see that I have also a great deal to suffer with and 
for my friends, as is but just, and as a feeling heart must 
expect to do. At present Henrietta Herz is the one that 
gives me the least anxiety, yet I foresee that as regards her 
also, times and events may occur which will like"vvise cause 
me much sorrow. In certain respects Schlegel is also a 
cause of direct annoyance to me. There are, namely, people 
who, although I am not as yet in the least mixed up with 
the literary and scientific world, extend their literary animo- 
sity against him to me, merely because I am his personal 
friend ; but I take no notice of them, I go on my way uncon- 
cerned, and trust that they will soon get tired of the game. 

[cxxxv.] 29t7i. 

Whatever more I may be able to write, must be put 
into this letter. Yesterday I had to preach twice, and in 

the evening I was at the G s, and to-morrow, which is 

post-day, I may not be able to find a minute 

The approval with which my lines to Maria have met, is 
undoubtedly very flattering to me, or rather would be so, if 
I could believe that it embraced the mode of expression as 
well as the sentiment; but as an encouragement I cannot 
consider it. I have so little talent for metrical composition, 
that I am quite incapable of producing even two lines of the 
kind at command, however much time and trouble I may 
expend upon them, but am obliged to wait patiently until it 
comes of itself, and that happens very rarely. Schlegel has, 
indeed, repeatedly maintained that poetry belonged to my 
nature, but I have a very lively conviction of the contrary ; 
and though it may happen to me, fi:om time to time, to com- 
pose a few verses, that is not, therefore, poetry. In W 's 

little poem, on the contrary, I have discovered, to my great 
delight and surprise, not only the natural eloquence of feel- 
ing, but real talent for poetic representation. I should have 
liked to have read what you wrote to him. I hope soon to 
be able to inform you that I have placed myself anew in 
permanent relations with him. 
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It is a wonderful thing in life, that however little prospect 
there may be of it, all old acquaintances are ever drawing 
near to us again, and thus the early times of our youth are 
linked by the fresh colours of memory to our later years. 
In regard to how many persons, has not this already 
happened to me, and I reckon upon its happening with 
many others still. Should a tim'e ever come when I shall be 
able to go to Silesia, as I so much desire, then you must 
come with me to Breslau ; for I hope that by that time the 
reasons which would now deter you, wiU have ceased to 
exist. In respect to these matters your labourers have, 
indeed, strange notions. I suppose it arises from the fact 
that so many of them having been bom and educated in the 
congregation, they are unable to judge of circmnstances, and, 
therefore, conceive false ideas of the effects which certain 
things produce on the mind and character. However, these 
things no longer make me angry or cross. I have got over 
that, as is but natural now that I have attained a certain 
amount of knowledge of the human mind. He who under- 
stands the inner grounds and internal connection of actions 
cannot be greatly affected by the individual actions, because 
they will never come unexpectedly. In this manner I have 
attained to a degree of calmness and patience which often 
causes surprise 

My reading, as you will perceive, progresses very slowly ; 
even the most remarkable productions in literature are a 
long time before the world, ere I find an opportunity of 
enjoying them. Neither Schiller's Wallenstein, nor Wieland's 
Aristippus, for instance, have I read as yet, although they 
have attracted the attention of the whole readii^ world. 
This is partly owing to the fact that reading takes me much 
more time than it does the most other people. In order to 
understand a thing thoroughly and as I wish to understand 
it, I am obliged to read the whole two or three times over, 
and particular passages sometimes still oftener, otherwise I 
do not obtain a clear conception of the matter. 

For the same reason, though this is of less import- 
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ance, I go very rarely to the play. I do not like to see 
a piece whidi I have not read previously, because in that 
case I lose a great deal of it; I like best of all to take the 
book with me to the theatre, and to look through it during 
the pauses between the acts. Concerts, of which there are 
many here in winter, I have other reasons for not jfre- 
quenting. On the one hand, they are very dear; on the 
other, I have very little taste for virtuoso music, even for 
virtuoso singing. J^ota bene : I have not even as yet heard 
Haydn's Creation; but in a week it will be executed here 
by the royal choir, and perhaps I may then go to hear it. 
Opinions about it here differ very much. Some people are 
in ecstacies, others think that it is overloaded with meretri- 
douB ornament. The text is not known to me, but in general 
the text of such works is very bad. The music which I like 
the best, and which I hear the oftenest, is that of the singing 
academy, where nothing but church music in the grand style 
is given, which often reminds me of the festal music and the 
ahemating choruses in the halls of the congregation. 

. . . . I hope very soon to send you a remittance of 
money, sooner than I shall be able to write a regular letter 
again. Whatever you may require in the meanwhile, get 
from Carl, with whom I have made arrangements about this 
little matter. Your first draught upon Eim'was by far toa 
modest. Why did you not ask for the double at once ? I am 
so afraid that it did not sufioe. And now I must conclude, 
though ftdly conscious that you wiU. miss many things in thia 
letter ; but they shall all be given later. If you take everything 
into consideration, and more especially the sermons, you will 
not, I am sure, be angry with me. Of course you shall have 
a copy of these as soon as they are printed ; the other work 
has not been finished, owing to no fiiult of mine, but because 
the requisite materials were not sent to me from England ; 
now it will probably be protracted imtü the end of next year. 
I hope you will let me hear from you again soon. Js it possi- 
ble that you can think that you ever write too often, too 
circumstantially, or too frankly for me ? You cannot surely 
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be in earnest I You know how much I should like to write to 
you the longest epistles ever penned. Adieu, much happiness, 
that is to say, good health in the new year and the new 
century I 

Your Fjeutz. 

[cxxxvi.] Berlin, 12th February, 1801. 

Knowing how anxious you are about my health, I 
ought to have written before ; indeed, the will has not been 
wanting, and I only wish that I were not obliged to tell 
you of the vexatious mishap which has deterred me, and 
which, alas ! touches you even more than me. The fiict is, 
I wished to send you the promised money at the same time, 
and no sooner had I got it together than by some fatality I 
lost it. It was probably taken out of my pocket in a crowd 
that I was obliged to traverse on my way to get the money 
changed into currency, which I wished to do as you had had 
dificulties about it on former occasions. I had a kind of 
presentiment of evil, and therefore preferred taking it myself 
to be changed, instead of sending my servant, as usual. It is 
more than a fortnight since this happened, and I have 
endeavoured in vain to find out a means of speedily filling 
up the vacuum created, and am therefore at last obliged 
to send you an^ empiy letter. If I only knew how this 
disagreeable news will affect you, and whether you will 
have any resource in the meanwhile I I wiU not wait 
until I h^ve again gathered together fifty dollars, but will 
send you a smaller sum, as soon as I can, to help you out 
of the most immediate straits. We ought never to at- 
tempt to do things too well; I have been seriously punished 
for it this time. You may conceive that this occurrence 
gave me but little desire to write, and altogether upset me 
very much. It is the first time anything of the kind ever 
happened to me; and if it were I alone that had to suffer 
£rom it, I would not so much care ; for in my household I can 
always manage for a time to spend less money than usual, and 
I should not therefore feel the loss as much as you will, 
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and should also be able to find help for myself sooner than I 
shall be able to find it for you. I must force myself away 
from this unpleasant subject, or I shall go on for ever 
■writing about it, and after all that would not alter the 
matter. 

About my health, dearest, be without anxiety. Whatever 
may have been the cause that produced it, the swelling has 
entirely disappeared; but although it seems to have been 
Herz's remedies that have affected this, he still maintains that 
he did not in the ]east understand the case. I always sus- 
pected that it was dropsy, but as dropsy in the fleshy parts of 
the body is seldom dangerous, I did not feel alarmed for my 
life. That I shall die of a chronic malady, and more likely 
of this than of any other is, however, very probable, consi- 
dering my constitution, which although weak, is so decidedly 
anti-inflammatory that I never get any illness of which fever 
is one of the symptoms, even when all aroimd me are suffer- 
ing from such. Neither the influenza nor the catarrhal fever, 
by which, at least every seventh person in Berlin above the 
actual working class, is laid prostrate at the present moment, 
has been able to lay hold of me. You have therefore but 
little reason to fear that you shall ever receive, unexpectedly, 
melancholy intelligence relative to me; nevertheless I have 
taken the necessary precautions in case anything of the kind 
should happen, and I have always in my desk a paper con- 
taining my dispositions, which I alter from time to time. 
This is a precautionary measure which every person ought to 
consider it a duty to adopt, and more especially every person 
who possesses papers. As regards this point, I shall probably 
soon be placed in a great predicament, for there is every rea- 
son to expect that Alexander will speedily be removed to one 
of the provinces as director of the domains, and if this takes 
place I do not know another man whom I could ask to take 
charge of my papers, and to bequeath them to a woman would 
be to impress upon my life, even at the very last, the stamp 
of that paradoxicabiess of which I am already often enough 
accused. Besides which, it could be no other woman than 
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Henrietta Herz ; for to Eleonore G it might cause much 

annoyance. 

That you cannot, without having witnessed it, picture to 
yourself the kind of relation in which I stand to Mrs. Herz, 
seems strange to me. It is that of hearty and confidential 
friendship, in regard to which there is no question of man or 
woman. Is that so difficult to conceive ? Why no other feel- 
ing has ever been mixed up with, and never will be mixed up 
with it — that is another question; but even that is not difficult 
to explain. She has never produced an impression on me that 
could in any way disturb the tranquillity of my mind. Any one 
who understands the expression of the inner life, will at once 
recognize in her a passionless nature ; and even were I likely 
to submit to the influences of mere externals, her appearance 
possesses no charms in my eyes, although her face is unde- 
niably beautiful, and her colossal, queenlike figure is so very 
much the opposite of mine, that even supposing that we were 
both free, and that we loved each other and wished to naarry, 
the match would seem to me from this point of view alone so 
ridiculous and absurd, that only very weighty reasons could 
induce me to waive the objection. Of the nature and charac- 
ter of our intercourse, I dare say I have already told you 
enough ; but if there be anything more that you wish to know, 
pray, ask freely, for it makes me quite imcomfortable to think 
that you cannot picture this to yourself. 

[cxxxvn.] 13th February, 

1 should like to despatch this letter to-morrow, and yet 
I have so much to do before that, and also so much remaining 
to tell, and to answer, that I do not see how I can possibly 
get through it. And now at the last moment, I have been re- 
quested to execute a very pressing commission ; I am to take 
a lodging for the elder Schlegel, who will arrive here in a few 
days. I am very inexpert in such matters, and the weather is 
so bad that I could not think of asking a lady to undertake the 
business for me ; I see myself therefore daily perambulating the 
finest quarters of the city in snow and wind, not knowing what 
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to do. It is true I look forward with pleasiire to Schlegd's 
coming, for his society will give me a new impulse, which I 
require, as I am again suffering imder the effects of not seeing 
a sufficient variety of persons; but what a much greater joy 
would it not be if it were my dear Friedrich who was coming 1 
Yet, perhaps his presence would be too much for me. He be- 
longs too much to my sorrows, and I have already one object 
here who causes me sorrow each time I see her. This is 
Eleanore G . 

You are right in saying that you and I feel the sorrows of 
others more than our own; indeed, I can hardly remember 
the time when I have been very much affected by anything 
that touched myself alone, although there is in my position 
taken altogether, much that would render me tmeasy were it 
that of a friend. One advantage, however, I have herein over 
you— as upon the whole men are colder and slower to be moved 
than women — and that is, that I do not torture myself so 
mudi when there is nothing to be done. I suffer with my 
Mends, but afler a time I say to myself: weU then, l^ey must 
just bear it, as I should be obliged to bear it, were it me. 
This is particularly the case when there is a question of suf- 
fering from outward circumstances. There are, indeed, evils 
which do not at aU inspire me with pity ; for instance, un- 
favourable rumours, slander, physical pains ; in regard to the 
latter the only regret that I feel is that they interrupt exist- 
ence, that while they last man neither does anything nor be- 
comes anything, and I have much more pity with a person 
who has the bad habit of sleeping too much than with one who 
suffers from toothache, or colic, or any odier such evil. But 
when the heart is so immediately the sufferer, as in the case of 

Eleanore Gr , and also in a measure in Schlegel's case, then 

mine also suffers much. Yet it has happened to me to be 
looked upon as cold-hearted and unfeeling, because I have 
such a peculiar standard by which I measure misfortune. 

With the kind L , I have felt much ^anpathy, on ac- 
count of her little Herrmann. In general, however, such cases 
do not affect me; I place myself in imagination three months 
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forward in time, after the lapse of which period people seldom 
think of the event with any great intensity of feeling. That 
Hülsen has lost his wife, I suppose I have written to you. 
This I consider the greatest misfortune that can befall a human 
being, and my sorrow for him is as keen now as it was at first. 
In relation to what I once said to you about the loss of fiiends 
— I believe in the chapter letter to which you allude — I have 
lately extracted irom a little book a passage which is taken 
right out of my heart. I am tempted to insert it here for 
your benefit, for it is a long time since I have communicated 
to you anything of the kind : 

" With truth I may say that my fidends do not die away 
from me ; I take their life into my own and their action upon 
me never ceases : but to me their dying is death. The life of 
fiiendship is a lovely series of accords, the common key note 
of which dies away when the friend departs fi'om the world. 
Inwardly, indeed, it leaves an eclio that resounds for a long 
while, and the music therefore continues: but the accompany- 
ing harmony is lost, to which I was the key note, and this har- 
mony was mine, as that which is in me was his. My action 
in him has ceased, therefore is a part of life lost. In djdng, 
every living being deals out death, and he who has lost many 
fiiends by death, dies at last by thdr hand, because excluded 
from aU action upon those who constituted its world, and 
thrown back upon itself, the spirit constmaes itself." * 

The passage is somewhat obscure, as is indeed the whole 
of the little book, but if it can but be xmderstood, that will 
suffice. For the rest, dearest, I believe, I read even less than 
you do of general literature. I have so many serious studies 
on hand that I can find no time for it, and even the most re- 
markable publications of the day I learn to know only by 
letting my friends narrate to me the most important parts. 
But then I hope that my studies will in time, if I live long 
enough, bear good fruits. 

* This passage occurs towards the end of the section headed 
" Prospects," in the Monologues, published at that time anonymously 
by Schleiermacher. 
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[cxxxvni.] . lAth. 

That you also were unable to write on my birthday 
is another of those strange coincidences which we have 
repeatedly remarked. I was in an indescribably sad and 
tender-hearted mood. Partly I suppose this may have been 
owing to the state of my health, but if I know myself at all, 
it cannot have been solely ascribable to that. In fact, the 
mood still continues, for if I would give myself up to it, I 
might be constantly in the same state. With old papers, and 
consequently with old times, I was also much occupied, not 
only on my birthday but during all the latter days of the 
year. Indeed it belongs to the order of the day with me 
on such occasions, and very naturally so, because during 
this period of the year I place all the letters received in the 
course of it, in the portfolios to which they belong. This 
time I was more particularly absorbed in SchlegePs letters, 
which I filed r^ularly for the first time, because the earlier 
ones remained for a long while in Henrietta Herz's hands. 
I pondered deeply on the strange and various turns which 
this connection has taken, and on the influence which it has 
exercised over me in manifold directions, and no doubt will 
continue to exercise; it will ever remain one of the most 
remarkable epochs of my life. 

-^ During the last night of the century my thoughts were 
much with you and with the congregation in general; indeed 
they always are during the first hour of the new year and on 
the first Easter morning, being drawn towards you by the 
remembrance of the beautiful and most appropriate manner in 
which the festivals are celebrated among you. Of your 
illuminations, the effect of which was not, I dare say, im- 
paired by the moonlight, I drew in my mind a most agree- 
able picture. Here the night was not celebrated with any 
solemnity; there was neither ringing of bells nor firing of 
cannon, and the most people made the transit while drinking, 
gambling, or dancing, for on all sides I heard of balls and 
punch parties. I had only to preach in the afternoon of New 
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Year's Day, and was therefore able to go in the morning to 
the Cathedral, which was much fuller than usual, and where 
the whole court was present. Mr. Stosch, one of the chaplains 
m ordinary, is one of our best preachers, but on such days it 
is rare that any man satisfies the expectations raised, and he 
was not more fortimate than others. After the sermon the 
hymn Te Deum laudamuSy as altered by Niemeyer, was 
sung, and then again I thought with a sigh of the congrega- 
tion. As the Te Deum is so rarely performed, nobody knew 
how to sing it; they were always waiting for the organ, and 
the voluntaries at the end of the verses, as also the repetitions, 
so confused the people that they were generally a verso 
behindhand or beforehand. Christmas joys I had none this 
year; at the distribution of Christmas gifts I have, indeed, 
never been present while in this place, but I was generally 
at the Eichmanns' early enough to see the children in their 
first exultation. This year, however, I did not go. How I 
wish I could have been in the Institute with you and S— ! 
Such simple and natural pleasures are dearer to me than any 
of those that other people run after with so much eager- 
ness. The sight of women and children rejoicing in the gifts 
which they bestow and receive, would, I am sure, always 
have a cheering effect upon me, while the pleasures of art 
and even the contemplation of nature mostly tend to increase 
my melancholy. A large party always makes me feel light- 
headed, and a concert, an opera, or a play sometimes makes 
me good for nothing for a whole week, while a simple song 
sung at the piano has the most beneficial effect upon me. In 
consequence, I have not partaken of any such gaieties during 
the winter, but I mean to go to the last performance at the 
opera and to hear Haydn's " Creation," which you also praise. 
Judging by what I have heard about it, I fancy, however, 
that I shall not like it. That you have now a piano in your 
room I consider a great advantage. 
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[cxxxix.] Berlin, 21st June, 1801. 
I thought it would be so, dear Lotte, when one post 
day after the other went by without my being able to write. 
I felt sure, as has proved to be quite correct, that a letter 
would come from- you before I had despatcbed or even com- 
menced mine, and I have spared myself no reproaches. Yet 
they were nothing compared to what I feel now Üiat I see 
that my silence led you to hope that I was about to pay you 
a visit, a hope which I see no possibility of realizing this 
year, and the disappointment of which must be so bitter and 
painful to you. I did expect that in the meanwhile Carl 
would have written a few words at least to let you know 
how matters stood. Many things concurred to prevent my 
writing. First of all, ance the commencemait of this year I 
have really been industrious to a degree which I believe 
I never before attained; but the obligation was there and I 
could not but comply, that is to say, what I consider obliga- 
tion, a necessity induced by my given promise and by various 
friendly relations. Even a great part of the time which used 
to be devoted to sodal intercourse I have spent, together widi 
friends and acquaintances, in studies connected with this 
work. All this has been very trjiüg to my eyes, as I have 
had to look constantly from one book into another, from Greek 
to Latin, then again to German print, and between whiles 
into manuscripts in various handwritings, while at the same 
time the pen has never been out of my hand, and I have 
had to make annotations in various cahiers. After having 
worked and written myself tired in this way, I was inclined 
to nothing less than to sit down to write again, and to you I 
had so much to say and wished to write in peace and quiet j 
for letters which were dashed off in ten minutes I wrote not 
a few of. As to peace and quiet, there were other reasons 
besides why I could not find these. From all sides un- 
pleasant thoughts and feelings rushed in upon me : Carl, 
with his affair which seems never to come to a termina- 
tion ; Eleanore G , with her ever-renewed and seemingly 
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never-ending sorrows; Schlegel and his unpleasant position, 
which has been aggravated in a manner peculiarly painiiil to 
me; and many minor cares oppressed my heart and mind: and 
besides waiting for time and leisure, I waited with childlike 
trust until something should occur to give a ^vourable turn 
to some one or other of these cases. However, nothing has 
occurred ; but as I can at present allow myself a little respite 
from work and may devote an hour now and then to writing, 
I "will boldly commence a goodly epistle, but which, I fore- 
see, will not contain all that I would fein communicate I 

Let me begin by reversing the order of things, and touch- 
ing upon your letter which I received this afternoon just as I 
was starting for a walk. Would to Grod that what you tell 
me therein about yourself were more consolatory 1 

23rd, Evening, 
I left off here the day before yesterday, because I 
became overwhelmed by a flood of thoughts and feelings 
from which I could not extricate myself. At the same time 
I felt a greater longing than ever to satisfy your wish that we 
should meet before this year draws to a close, and I pondered 
in vain to And out some' possible means of effecting this. 
Probably you know from experience how much such pondering 
exhausts one ; and you will not therefore be surprised, more 
especially as I had had a fatiguing day of preaching, that I 
was obliged to seek refreshment in sleep, which, even on such 
occasions, rarely Mis to come at my call. 

Yesterday I could scarely command a couple of hours 
in the forenoon for work; I dined with our old imcle 

Keinhard, and in the evening I was at Mrs. Gr 's, where 

was assembled the greater part of her family, who all treat me 
with much friendliness and kindness ; and be it understood, 
the ground I had to traverse to reach her house, taking 
into the accoimt a few errands which I executed on the way, 
comprised no less than a mile and a half. I mention this to 
show you how, even when a person lives a very retired life, 
many a day may, so to say, be lost in this great city. To- 
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day I have made up for wliat I neglected yesterday, and sliall 
now allow myself a little further gossip with you. 

Your change of room I feel to be a really moumM and 
heartrending event, and an event, moreover, which tempts me 
to be very angry with the people yonder. Do they not know 
what pain such a change inflicts upon a human soul like 
yours ? And what necessity was there for routing you out of 
your dear little nook ? And what right have they to torment 
you in this way ? But might you not, though they could not 
understand the other reasons, at all events, have objected to 
the removal to the upper story on account of your health? 
And to be put among uncultivated people ! Can there possi- 
bly be a reasonable ground for such a change? That you 
should be removed fix)m the Institute is comprehensible, as 
on account of your sickliness it might be better for the 
children that it should be so, but this I Only a short time 
ago I was reading how, in the month of November last, you 
were celebrating the anniversary of your taking possession of 
that room, and were rejoicing at having lived three conse- 
cutive years in the same spot. Thus we are often deprived of 
a thing when we are the most thankfully conscious of the 
happiness it bestows. It has made me quite sad. How long 
may it not last before you find up yonder a being whom you 
can admit into your heart, or who will be able to derive any 
benefit from your character and from the treasures of your 
soul? The piano you will also have to do without, for, I 
dare say, they have not got one up there. In reference to 
your mode of life, such a change is just as great as when any 
of us who are living in the world are removed to a strange 
city ; and I feel in regard to it as I should if my superiors 
had forced me, or could force me, to accept a living in a very 
small place among uncultivated people. But I had better 
stop, for at present I can talk of nothing else ; and, after aU, 
talking will not make things better. 
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[CXL.] 1st July. 

During the last days I have done my utmost to realize 
your presentiment regarding my visit to you, and this is the 
reason why I have not written. As long as there was the 
slightest hope, the undertaking appeared before me in such 
lively colours that I could not help believing in it ; but now 
I see the determined impossibility before me. I have made 
every effort and have waited to secure every chance, but 
neither time nor money will allow of it; and now I will, 
therefore, endeavour to write on iminterruptedly, so that my 
letter at least may soon be with you. I will not even wait 
for the money which you want, for a couple of weeks may 
elapse before this is forthcoming ; but whether I shall be 
able to write on all the subj ects that you would like to hear 
of, that is a question. 

I believe that I mentioned to you that I had fallen out 
with Sack on account of the manner in which he expressed 
his views of my connection with Schlegel, and that in con- 
sequence I had not seen him since the beginning of last 
year. The Eichmnnns told me at the beginning of the winter 
already that he had written me a long letter explanatory of 
all the differences between us ; but this epistle did not come 
to hand. On the contrary, instead of receiving this friendly 
epistle, I had very distinct proofs of his having endeavoured 
to injure me in the opinion of the minister, or at least of his 
having talked very incautiously, and done various imprudent 
things that might have injured me. Such things do not, 
however, make a very great impression upon me. There- 
fore, far from feeling any anger against him, I continued as 
before to show him every politeness in my power ; and among 
others I sent him a copy of the sermons that I had published. 
This drove matters to a head, and the epistle that had been 
held back five months came at last, accompanied by a note, 
which was to serve as introduction, and which contained an 
acknowledgment of the copy of sermons. 

The letter began with complaints at my strange choice 

yOL. I. s 
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of friends, whereby probably lie meant Henrietta Herz and 
Schl^el,* though he did not name them ; next he proceeded 
to complain of my philosophical system, in doing which he 
attributed to me, in consequence of a perfect misnnderstand- 
ing of some of my expressions, a system which he characterized 
as opposed to all religion, and which is in reality not at all 
my system. On this were based the iurther conclosicms, that 
it coidd not possibly be any desire of my heart, but merely 
interested motives and fear of the world, that made me remain 
in the clerical profession; that, howeyer edifying my sermons 
might be, those persons who learnt to know me more inti- 
mately, or who were acquainted with my system (according 
to which all this was mere superstition), could derive no 
blessing from them ; that he could not reconcile all this with 
his former opinion of me, &c, &c. 

In regard to most of the things that he put forward, I felt 
as if I had dropped from the clouds, as I had never suspected 
that I could be so thoroughly misunderstood. The letter was 
now and then very bitter in tone, and was garnished with 
occasional side hits; but, upon the whole, it was, no doubt, 
well meant. I answered him, therefore, in a very gentle and 

* The following are the noble, manly words in which he answered 
this point in his letter to Sack (published in Studien und Kritiken for 
1850).— Trans. 

"Never will I be the friend of a man of disreputable principles; 
Trat never either will I, out of fear of the world, withdraw the con- 
4(^ti(m of my friendship from any one who has innocently incurred 
its ban ; never will I, oa account of my profession, allow myself to 
^ guided in my actions by the false appearances which detennine 
others, instead of by the true nature of the circumstances. Were 
this maxim to be allowed sway, we ecclesiastics would be outlaws in 
the domain of sociability; for every calumny against a friend, pro- 
vided it were invented with euffident cleverness to secure beHef, 
would banish us from his society. Far from submitting to this, the 
aim which I propose to myself is to lead a life so uniformly blameless, 
that in time I may bring it so far, that no un&vourable light shall 
ML upon me on account of any undeserved evil repute in which my 
friends may stand ; but that, on the contrary, my friendship may 
shed a favourable light on their reputation." 
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friendly tone; painted out to him, in as few words and as 
delicatdy as possible, that he had entirely nusimderstood my 
philosophical expressions: took no notice of the obHqne hits, 
which had, more partieulai'ly, reference to literary matters; 
and only justified myself vciy circumstantially in all matters 
regarding my character, because, in my eyes, this is the most 
important point. He had mentioned his own letter to his 
children and to the Eichmanns, and had eTen shown it to his 
brother-in-law, Spalding; but of my answer he said not a 
word to any one, untu I begged them expressly to inqxiire 
whether he had dnly received it. Then only he meitioned 
it to Spalding, and promised to show it to him. I showed 
my answer, before I despatched it, to Alexander and to Hen- 
rietta Herz — to the latter, because I could not, and would 
iK)t, avoid naming her and speaking of her — and afterward» 
I read both the letters to Mrs. Eichmann and her mother, 
•who were here at the time, and indicated a defflre to hear 
them ; and all these parties expressed their approbation. 
What impression the letter made upon Sack himsdf I know 
not, except that he said cursorily to Spalding, ^t he was 
not quite satisfied witii it. 

It is a great satisfaction to me that the Eichmanns and 
Spalding have throughout this affair been so very friendly, and 
that they have entirely approved of my conduct. Even Sack's 
<Mldren constantly inquire about me in the naost amiaHe 
manner, are pleased when they meet me, and some of them 
always go to chtn-di when I preach in the town, be it ever so 
feroff. 

And now fOT a piece of agreeable intellig^aoe. fa the first 
lialf of the month o( May I made a Httie excursdon to 
Prenzlau. The Herzes were going thither, to pay a visit to 
a sister who is married there, and, as they invited me, I 
availed myself of the opportunity to make a little journey. 
When it came to the point Herz could not go, as he had some 
patients who were dangeroudy ill; but as none of us o«e 
about these matters of prudery, I went with Mrs. Herz and 
her youngest sister — ^my üttie daughter as I call her. 

S 2 
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My chief reason for tmdertaking the journey was to learn 

to know a certain pastor W , and a young theologian by 

name Von Willich, both of whom I had heard of through th« 
Herzes and other friends, and who had also heard a great 
deal about me, and were as anxious to make my personal 
acquaintance as I was to make theirs. In Willicli I have 
found a sincere friend, who loves me much, who takes great 
part in everything that concerns my inner and my outer life, 
and imderstands it all ; and in whom I, on my side, find so 
much that is good and beautifiil, that we have become 
heartily attached to each other. I was there only three days, 
but then we were together almost the whole of the time. 
Willich was generally in the house until late at night, and 
was there again early in the morning, and such a variety of 
subjects were touched upon and discussed, that we learnt to 
know each other, and, therefore, to like each other, in less 
time than is usual with me; for I am not apt to give myself 
away, do not immediately try to appear in a brilliant and 
favourable light before people, and am very cautious in my 
first judgment of others and very reserved in communication 
with them on slight acquaintance. Mrs. Herz thinks that in 
general I am too reserved, and perhaps you may like to hear 
what she has written to me relative to this particular case. 
You stUl say that you cannot form to yourself any conception 
of the relation that exists between us; perhaps a few written 
lines of hers will help you to understand it 

I must tell you first that Henrietta Herz remained a fort- 
night longer in Prenzlau than I did, and that I returned 
home alone by the mail, which leaves late in the evening; 
that we spent the last hours together at her sister's, and 
that Wolf and a few other friends of the house, who do 
not belong to our conclave, drank punch and sang songs 
(among others Schiller's Ode to Jot/), and that during 
the singing Willich and I commimed in silence with each 
other. Soon after Mrs. Herz wrote to me thus: "Some- 
thing has happened that I thought was impossible ; you 
have become dearer to me than ever ; not that I have dis- 
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oovered anything new or beautüul in you, for I have long 
known all that is in my friend ; but the ease and openness 
with which you met Willich, the amiable good-will which 
you evinced to show yourself to him exactly as you are, 
has rendered you much, much dearer to me. All this is, 
indeed, part of your nature, but it so often remains con- 
cealed; you think: *It is time enough; we shall remain long 
together ; ' but in this case there was no time to lose, and 
you used the precious hours gloriously. But, in truth, you 
have not wasted the sweet gift ; Willich is full of you, and he 
has given a rich return for what he received. My heart was 
very foil when you went away ; I had watched with heartfelt 
joy and emotion the manner in which you and Willich met 
each other during the song, and if I did not join in the 
chorus it was because it was impossible for me to utter a 
tone or a word, the emotion which I experienced was so 
great ; but willingly would I have pressed the hands of both 
to my heart, and given to the one friendship such as I had 
already bestowed upon the other. They all went away and 
left me." (The rest of the party accompanied me to the 
post-office, Mrs. Herz remaining behind, because she was not 
well, and was obliged to avoid the night-air.) '< I was glad to 
find myself alone, for I could thus think of you undisturbed. 
I felt happier than I had been for a long time ; with true 
devotion I felt all that is good and beautiful — ^with devotion 
and deep, rich emotion. The others returned, Willich seated 
himself beside me, he was equally moved, and in holy still- 
ness we remembered you. He whispered to me that it was 
long since he had felt so religious as during these moments ; 
I rejoiced at the concord, but did not speak." 

How deeply I, on my side, was touched by this, you will 
readily understand ; and, indeed, I can quite conceive that to 
witness the birth of such a friendship must be peculiarly 
impressive. I value Willich very highly ; he has not 
Friedrich SchlegeFs great, deep, and all-comprehensive in- 
tellect ; but he is in many respects nearer to my heart, and 
his sentiments in and regarding life are more similar to my 
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own. Ab occanons offer, you will hear more aboot bkn and 
gradually learn to know him. 

SchUiermaeher to E. von Willich. 

[cxll] [No date.] 

I am almost astonished at my having sent you the 
letters on the Lucinda* without the least foreboding of evil^ 
for I have reason to believe that they have already estranged 
two MendB from me. It is the most delicate subject oa 
which a man can write, and one regarding which misappre- 
hensions may easily occur, and are likely to be taken up 
most seriously by the best men and to be made the basis 
of a series of ^se conclusions. You may suppose that I am 
anxious to hear what your opinion is^ more especially of the 
view which I take of the sifbject, which is not, however, 
mine exclusively, because I have had real persons in view in 
all the characters I have introduced ; and the most remark- 
able character, that of Leonore, is drawn entirely from life.f 

* Though Scbleiermacher -was at first disagreeably impressed by 
Scfalegel's Lueinda, love of his friend, and also a certain lore of oppo* 
8iti(m whidi was not foreign to his natare, and which was, in this 
case, roused by what he considered the uiyust storm of reprobatioa 
which the work called forth, eventually induced him to write a 
defence of it in the series of letters here alluded to. I am neither 
acquainted with SchlegePs book nor with Schleiermacher's defence 
of it ; but, in refinence to both, a recent German reviewer obeerve8^ 
that the astonishment fidt at seeing a healthy and pare mind, such 
as Schleiermacher's, 'finding pleasure in the Lwiinda, is exceeded by 
the admiration ei^rienced at beholding the purified reflection of the- 
work furnished by the pure mind. — Tbaks. 

t The person here alluded to was Eleanore Grunow, and accordingr 
to the writer quoted above, it appears from her share in tiie letters,. 
as it does indeed from Schleiennachcr's letten to her in the present 
work, tiiot she was distinguished aboTe all his other finale fidenda 
for the talent which he himself possessed in so pre-eminent a degree^ 
and which he valued so highly in women, viz., the power of observing 
with extraordinary minuteness, and depicting with distinctness and 
lucidity, the state of her fedings and the experiences of her inner 
life.— Trans. 
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Wliatever is ssdd under this name are her thoughts, and iu 
many instances even her words. Had I known that our 
mutual friend had spoken to you of this little publication, I 
should most likely have touched upon it in our conversation ; 
we were at one moment so near the subject that I might 
easily have introduced it. 

But what is the subject that I should not have been glad to 
have discussed with you ? In spite of the many matters that 
were mooted, it seems to me that I did not make a sufficiently 
good use of the time^ Such is usually the case on similar 
occasions, but it is a comfort to think that the one generally 
knows more of the other than is actually spoken, and I hope 
that you will write to me freely without waiting for me to 
write to you, for I am just now disagreeably overwhelmed 
with business, whereas you are living in the enjoyment of 
golden freedom — in such freedom as I have not long wit- 
nessed, and the reflection of which in your wbole nature has 
done me much good. 

I have in my mind a very vivid picture of you, such as you 
are in the circle amid which I saw you, but I should have 
liked to have seen you with the Countess and in that circle 
which forms the supplement to the other. Tet I should not 
be doing justice to your communications, were I to deny, that 
they have afforded me a very clear conception of your whole 
existence. As regards myself, I am a bad narrator, except on 
special occasions;, but should there be anything you wish, to 
know without waiting until it comes of itself, Grod knows 
when, then ask without reserve. Or if you wish to have a 
more vivid impression, then be good and keep your promise, 
and come and witness my life as I have witnessed yours. 

Greet every one from me, each according to his due, one 
more heartily thaa another, but none so heartily as yourself. 

[cxLn.] [No date.] 

At last I am able to sit down to write you a regular 
letter ; my first lines were, as you wiU see, only intended to 
serve as introduction. I have been long silent, it is true. 
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but in the meantime I haye dwelt upon and deeply enjoyed in 
my heart, the fortunate occurrence which brought us together, 
the manner in which we found and recognized each other, and 
my new happiness in all its Mness. I think that, upon the 
whole, we very soon apprehended — ^indeed, in a measure we 
knew beforehand — ^that we were mentally akin and were 
living in the same sphere, and I cannot therefore imderstand 
how it was that my openness towards you, and the calmness 
with which I gave myself up to you, could have appeared to 
our Jette as something new. But I soon felt that there was 
something more than this general affinity between us, and 
that you might become mj friend, in a sense in which no one 
had been so for a very long time. I confidently hoped that it 
would be so, and wrote it to Jette, and patiently awaited, as 
is my wont, the gradual development of the relation. And 
you wish it to be so ; you will be my friend and brother ! But 
why should I not at once address you as a brother, as if we 
had touched our glasses and drank to our sweet imion.* 

Do you remember how little I had to tell you in KUnkow, 
when you asked me about my Mends? In &ct I had not 

*' one in the entire sense of the word. In the first period of 
my conscious self-development I had two friends ; our views 
and our aspirations, which were different firom those of all the 
persons who surrounded us, were identical, and such identity 
is a delightful bond of union. The one of these, who had, 
I believe, strength enough to have remained my friend, died 
early ; the other was by his religious feelings and by his timi- 
dity chained to circumstances, amid which our firiendship 
coidd not but soon feel itself starved for want of commu- 
nication, and thus he has in point of fact ceased to be my 
friend, although I still remember him with imdiminished 
affection, and he, no doubt, in a certain measure, feels the 

^ the same towards me. 

* This ifl in allusion to the use of the pronoun thou, which Schleier- 
macher henceforward adopts in writing to Willich, and to the custom 
among the Germans of interlacing their arms and touching each 
others' glasses when drinking brotherhood, as it is termed.^TRAjfs. 
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Later I met in the province of Prussia — ^wliere I lived 
three years — ^but only towards the close of my stay there, 
a coimtry clergyman, an excellent man, simple and genuine, 
of sterling moral worth, possessing a pure love of truth, and 
living quite in patriarchal style. We became very much 
attached to each other; but independently of the inequality 
of years which, although he had found eternal youth, never- 
theless produced certain dissimilarities, there were always 
many points on which I felt that I could not venture to 
pour myself out quite freely to him; and since I was in- 
duced, in consequence of a long letter which he wrote me 
about SclilegePs JJucinda, to send him my letters on the sub- 
ject, I do not know how I stand with him, but I suspect 
that they may have led to misconstructions which will be the 
more difficult to rectify, the more delicate may be the form 
which they have assumed in his mind. I think of him with 
pain now. 

Besides a strange individual, about whom it would take 
me too long to speak at present, I have now only to men- 
tion Friedrich Schlegel. Before the world I may and must 
call him my firiend, for he is to me in rich measure what 
is generally tmderstood by this name. There is great simi- 
larity in the results of our reasoning, and in our scientific 
and historical opinions; we both aspire to the highest gaol; 
and with this there exists between us brotherly union, a deep 
interest in the conduct and concerns of one another, while 
the life, the actions, and the circiunstances of each, is open to 
the other ; but the utter dissimilarity of our sensitive natures 
— ^his quick and violent temper, his inordinate susceptibility, 
his ineradicable tendency to suspicion, — all this prevents me 
from treating him with that imboimded sincerity which my 
heart yearns for, obliges me, in order to avoid misunderstand- 
ings, to express things to him otherwise than I express them 
to myself, and is the cause of there being ever in my inner- 
most soul secrets which I cannot impart to him, or which he 
forces me to keep back. He maintains, indeed, that the 
Monologues have given him the key to all the apparent dis- 
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cords in mj nature, 1;>at I am by no means sure tiiat this is 
the case. 

Ton have been the first to express the wish that we shoold 
be friends, let ns then once for all jHcture to onrselves in ad- 
vance, and endeayonr to feel and to know, what we may be 
and become to each other, and then simply ccmtinne our path 
together without r^ecting upon whether we realize this, and 
how our relation to each other gradually develops itscdf. 

Your letters, with the vivid pictures of your life, and the 
strong evidences of your remembrance of me, have affected 
me more than I can describe. I feel myself more elevated 
and happier than ever. The belief that my life and my exist* 
ence in themselves, and not only the premeditated exhibition 
of these, have a living hold upon oth^ minds and hearts^ 
requires to be thus confirmed to me. 

Although I knew that it was through the Monologues that 
you had first learnt to value me, I do not believe that I 
tiiought of them once while I was in Prenzlau ; I lived in the 
present, and in the contemplation of your inner being ; but I 
^lory in having written them ; I was driven to it by an irre- 
sistible desire to pour out my soul to the empty air, wilhoi:^ 
any premeditated object, without a thought of producing any 
effect, and I have often said to myself that it was folly; but^ 
while thinking myself a fool, I have grown wise. 

Farewell ! Greetings and blessings ! 

[cxLm.] llth June, 1801. 

If it were not so disagreeable to you, I wonld fein 
b^in by seriously declaring myself to be a most harassed 
individual ; for I am just now feeling it very keenly ^aio, 
and if you would but seek for the sense of the word in the 
prop^ direction, you would find that I am liglat. It is ^ 
owing to the somewhat expressive relation in which I stand to 
science and to art It is true that I imdertake nothing to 
which my genius does not instigate me, for that would be a. 
most unnatural proceeding. I do not either find it difficulty 
according to my mode of producing works, to shape my 
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thoughte into a rounded form for commumcatLon, and then 
to put thiB forward in a manner which, viewed from the 
stage that I have at present attained, seems to me satisfactory. 
This &cilit7 akme gives me the ever-renewed assurance that 
writing is my vocation and belongs to my life. If, there&re, I 
felt' myself at liberty to produce again ai»l again such works 
as I have hitherto written, in which I move exclusively within 
my own sphere, then there would be no question of my being 
harassed. But to make myself acquainted with the works 
and the thoughts of other -people, within the provinces where 
mutual action ami reaction is unavoidable — in short, mere 
reading and studying, costs me unutterable labour, partly 
because of my want of skill in setting about it, partly 
because nature helps me but very little, having more espe- 
cially d^ed me a good memory. If it were only the an- 
cients I had to do with, I should not be so badly off, for 
into their thoughts I penetrate with ease. I have also a 
natural liking for philological studies, and am very assiduoua 
to them, as I ought to be ; and I think that, after some years 
of practice, I shall be able to do sc»nething in this direc- 
tion. Bat the modem writers, and more particularly the phi- 
losophy», mufit have been created to torture me. You would 
hardly believe what enormous trouble it costs me to take in 
such a book, even so far as to be able to render an account to 
myself of what the writer really means, what object he has in 
view, and what is his stand-point. And yet it is impossible 
for me to do as Fichte does, break off in the middle, and take 
it for granted that there is nothing in the book. Fichte's own 
writii^ being amxmg the best, belong also to those which 
I Tmderstand with the greatest f^dlity; but the less excellent 
they are^ the more they torment me. I still remember with 
sorrow th^ I iq>ent and lost four weekfl in mastering the 
Destiny of Man, so fiu* as to be able to write the strange stuff 
about it that was published in the ÄthencBum; said of his 
^' report, clear as the sun,'' which I think will not in future be 
counted among his best things, I stand in a kind of holy awe. 
Then it has further to be taken into consideration, that for 
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this very reason, I beliere, and with right, that I am called to 
exercise the vocation of critic For a man who takes so much 
trouble about books, and whom it costs so much labour to 
become acquainted with them, must have a right to give his 
opinion on their value. 

Tou see, my Mend, these are my troubles, and in less than 
ten years I do not count upon getting over them. At present, 
when I except some minor critical papers, relative to which 
I have unfortunately engaged my word, I feel myself quite 
comfortable, because I am only working at Plato, But, next 
year, I mean to write a critical inquiry into ethics, such as 
they have hitherto been understood, as an introducticHi to my 
own system of morals ; and only fancy the immensity of 
reading that this will require, as I shall be obliged to begin 
the whole series of systems over again, and to work my way 
through them anew. 

Apart from these matters, I do not easily allow myself to be 
troubled. Sorrows of the most serious kind are weighing 
upon me, sorrows connected with the fete of a beloved being, 
whose possession would complete my life, as mine woidd hers; 
sorrows for a friend — ^for I must give Friedrich Schlegel 
this name, although not in its widest sense — whose distresses 
have their inexhaustible source in his own soul ; and many 
other sorrows of a similar nature, not to mention my cosmo- 
politan interests, which oiten cause me great excitement of 
mind : but all this has not the power of troubling me, or 
of disturbing the composure of my soul in the very slightest 
degree, and still less can personal annoyances do this, although 
of these, God knows, I have my share. And now you know 
how you are to understand my being troubled and harassed, 
and you will feel that you may bestow a little pity on me in 
consequence, without allowing the matter to distress you very 
much. 

With Mrs. Herz I generally spend the hours from one to 
five every day ; we dine together, read, chat, and walk. The 
greatest delight woidd be to spend a whole forenoon with her, 
but that we have not yet been able to accomplish. Tester- 
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day we amused ourselves with an abusive criticism of the 
Monologues in the Deutsche Bibliothek. It seems to belong 
to the order of the world, or, at least, of our times, that the 
most sacred things, and the most ludicrous, should be found 
side by side ; for I could not refrain from hearty laughter on 
reading this, and, on reflection, it even seemed to me quite 
natural that tiie Monologues should give rise to a joke of this 
kind. But how willingly I turned again to their more serious 
aspect, and how happy and reverent I then felt at once! 
That you were in my thoughts you may conceive, for are you 
not the best of what I owe to them, and as regards you, I 
know for certain, and I see it anew in your letters, you have 
understood their innermost meaning as clearly as it is given. 

But why should my slowness of apprehension have made 
you fear that I should take one-sided views only. On the 
contrary, it is this very slowness that is my best security 
against one-sidedness ; for it has its source in the maxim, 
that every detail is but a part of a whole, and that we must 
first have mastered the several parts in order to understand 
the whole ; it is, therefore, nothing more than a patient wait- 
ing for a perfect comprehension, and a sincere dislike of all 
one-sided conclusions, and of a precipitate and super-sapient 
valuation of human character, based upon a knowledge of 
individual features only. Do not therefore fear my mental 
revolvings and solutions when I imagine that I have dis- 
covered contradictions in you ; I shall not be able to abstain 
from these; but, depend upon it, it is good that it should be 
so. There is no true knowledge but that which has been 
acquired by our own labour; and the same holds good as 
to knowledge of men ; and it would be unpardonable laziness 
were I to put questions to you directly a cursory thought 
glances through my head. On the contrary, before doing 
this, I will look well on all sides, so as either to destroy the 
impression, or to make it more distinct; but when I think 
that I have completed it, then I wiU ask you whether it is 
correct. You wiU soon learn to know how I proceed in these 
matters, and I think you will not disapprove ! But why do 
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you pre8ti|^>o0e tliat I shall imagine lliat I see contradictioiB 
in jaa ? I am not at all likely to do so. In reference to 
real and tme men and women, I always start with tlie sup- 
position that whatever is in them belcogs to their nature, and 
I am 80 slow to admit the opposite ccmyiction, that I am, 
indeed, often accused of being too indifferrait, or too indul- 
gent in regard to their so-called d^ects. 

[cxuv.] Juney 1801. 

. . . . Besides meeting all the mce pe<^le whom 
you expect to see in Rügen, and dwelling amid Öiose wonder- 
ful natural scenes for which you have so nmch taste, it will 
also be a delight and a happiness to be in a place where jaa 
spent your early youth, and to which the first memories of 
your life are attached. Such a place there is not for me. 
Since I was eight years old I have never been three ccmse- 
cutive years in one place, until I came to Berlin, and these 
constant changes of locality and ci society have obliterated 
many traces of my past life. Therefore, also, I have no love 
for my native city, and for my native land I have only the 
same affection as strangers feel for «it, as a beautiful and 
smiling oomitry. To one locality only in it I i5^ realfy 
attached, thoi^h I spait no more than a few months ihßte; 
but these were very remarkable months, for during that period 
occurred the first movements in my inner Hfe. As I have a 
aster living there who is very dear to me, this also often 
makes me long to be there again, and I should lake very mudi 
to go this summer, if it were possible. 

About Muhrbek also, you will, I dare say, teU me more 
when you have seen him. Among other things I dxmld like 
yery much to know what he thinks of the latest j^enomena 
in the world of j^iilosophy, I mean the Schetting-NovalismuSj 
as Fichte calls it, or the Spinozismus, as Schelling calls it. I 
am afraid these two men will soon scandalize the world by 
an open contest, which I hope they will at all events carry 
on with dignity and moderation ! I expect mai^ good results 
from it. What Schelling has just put forward (in the last 
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number of his Journal for Speculative Physics) may not, per- 
haps, belong to the domain of phüosaphia prima ; it is, how- 
ever, Teiy original, and very beautiful, and I hope much 
good from it. I think that tiie limits of philosophy will at 
kngtii come under discussion, and if nature be placed beyond 
these bounds, then there will be room for mysticism beyond 
tiie limits of philosophy on the other ade, Fichte, with his 
acquired virtuosoship in idealism will, indeed, feel very im- 
coEmfbrtable during the operation ; but where is the harm ? 
In what you say of Nicolai, you are quite right. There is a 
good deal in it that is quite a allure. Fichte and Friedrich, 
and in some measure, also the elder Schlegel, cannot refrain, 
on such occasions, from saying or doing something that people 
can lay hold o^ and whereby the cause gains nothing. They 
are generally so much in love with such passages that they 
do not see how greatly they injure their ^wn objects by it. 

Farewell, and be happy ! How I spend my time here you 
know; this summer I enjoy fewer long walks and other such 
l^easures than ever. But there is not much lost by it in this 
place, and Plato keeps me seriously at work. In addition to 
this, the perturbations in the orbit of philosophy cause many 
thoughts to flit through my brain, and I feel that in some way 
or other I shall put in my oar ; but then again I determine 
to take my time. The world, and more especially the philo- 
sophers, are still in my debt for mudb that I have given them, 
though they have not accepted it. 

Schleiermacher to his sister Charlotte. 

[cxLV.] Berlin, 10th November, 1801. 

It is true, dearest, I cannot lack material for commu- 
nication, af);er having been such an immense time without 
writing to you. The cause of this long silence you have 
partly learnt from the little note that accompanied the money, 
which I hope has come sa&ly to hand, and its further causes 
you will be able to glean from my narrative. I will, there- 
fore, not stop to make any frirther preliminary observations, 
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but will at once give you the intelligence of the death of our 
dear Friederikei because, though it is not the first event in 
order of time, it ia one of which I cannot yet tMnk without 
deep sadness. The enclosed letters, which I have copied ex- 
pressly for you, in order that you should not lose any of the 
details connected with this interesting subject, wiU tell you all. 

What Alexander writes about Friederike's tranquillily of 
sold and cheerful composure, Louis has repeated to me with 
deep emotion, and the great veneration, which both brothers 
evince for their sister, has rendered them still dearer to me. 
With Alexander I find fault, and I have told him so, because 
though he witnessed her composure of mind, he, neverthe- 
less, endeavoured to prevent them from speaking to her of 
death. She must at last have remarked it, and have thought 
that they avoided it because it was too affecting to them. 
This over-refinement in their treatment of each other is a 
real drawback in the upper and cultivated classes! How 
many precious words might not the departed have spoken I 
And what could be more interesting than to know how such 
a being contemplated the end of life, and what she felt in 
reference to it. Louis deplores with me that it should have 
been so. To me it seems a great and sublime as well as 
a loveable trait that, in as far as her physical state would 
allow of it, she continued her usual mode of life to the last. 
A few days only before her death she was still employed ou 
some delicate needlework, and occupied herself with reading 
instructive books. And now, I will speak no more of her £or 
the present, but leave you, as well as myself, to our own feel- 
ings. Peace be with this loveable, glorious soul ! 
* « ♦ « 

From another side also my life begins to assume a value 
which it has not had previously, and even a certain briHiancy, 
if I may say so. Though it is but little that I have hitherto 
been able to be and to do in regard to the public, I am, 
nevertheless, beginning to exercise an influence on the 
opinions of the cultivated and more superior minds among 
them ; I am esteemed by the so-caJled philosophers, aad from 
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far and near I draw pious souk towards me in all sincerity. 
I may say that I have worked a blessing to many, and if I 
retain strength and health to finish some important works 
which I have in hand, I foresee that I shall acquire still 
greater influence as regards these matters, and also in respect 
to various sciences-; and that I shall, in a few years, be 
numbered among the more renowned individuals, whose 
words carry a certain weight. However agreeable this 
would be to me, not only because it would flatter my natu- 
ral vanity, but also because it would secure to me a pleasant 
sphere of activity in the world, I should nevertheless count 
it as nothing compared to the prospect of a quiet, cheerftd 
domestic life ; and I would not hesitate, were it necessary in 
order to be able to enjoy the latter, to consent even to such 
a change in my position as would entirely exclude me from 
a wider field of influence, and in a great measure impede 
my scientific progress. Except in domestic life, all that we 
enjoy and all that we attempt, is but vain illusion. That 
alone endures which we effect quietly within the domestic 
circle; and to the few beings that constitute this we may 
really be much, and for them we may do much. 

That the elder Schlegel was here the greater part of the 
summer, you know. In the month of August he returned to 
Jena, but is already back again, and intends to remain the 
whde winter. He also draws largely on my sympathies. I 
do not know whether I ever mentioned to you the sad state 
of things between him and his wife ? . . . . How 
much this pains me, how deeply I pity Wilhelm, I cannot tell 
you. Upon the whole there is no such difficult matter in 
the world as marrying. When I look at all my friends, far 
and near, it makes my heart sad to think of how few happy 
marriages there are among them. 
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Schleiermacher to JE. von WUkcL 

[cxLVi.] 13th Decembery 1801. 

Tou have learnt &om Jette, dear friend, the canse 
that has hitherto prevented jne from writing to you, and 
which upon the whole leaves me little time to devote either 
to present or absent friends. I mean the long>wished-for 
presence of the man who is, in many respects, so exceedingly 
dear to me. As far as regards himself personally, I have 
found him quite unchanged, both as to his points of at> 
traction for me and his points of divergence from me ; but 
in power of thought, in comprehensiveness of knowledge, in 
art and science, he has made still further progress. Hjg 
thoughts and opinions have taken more distinct shape, into 
the nature and essence of poetry he has more particularly 
penetrated deeply, and in the next few years we ahall, no- 
doubt, obtain from him. a series of essays on various subject»,, 
which will all be more or less masterly. He has written a 
tragedy to the construction of which various objections will^ 
no doubt, be raised ; but aU the details are so thoroughly 
and purely tragic, and the whole is composed in so grand a 
style, that in spite of these theoretical objections it will not 
^1 to make an impression on simple minds. It is based 
upon an old Spanish romance^ and is in course of publi- 
cation. 

When I except Plato, he and I shall, therefore, for a time 
proceed along different paths as regards our literary labours. 
In writing poetry he will prepare the production of his some- 
what poetical, Üieoretical philosophy, while I shall embody 
my practical philosophy in various works, several of which 
wül, at least as £u: as the mode of expression is concerned^ 
approach towards a poetical form. 

That Friedrich's presence here should cause your coming 
to be deferred, is indeed a disagreeable circumstance; but 
should you find a good opportunity later, nothing will have 
been lost by the delay. I could not at all events enjoy you 
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both at tibie same time, as you are not acquainted with each 
other, and Friedrich by no means belongs to those with 
whcsn one can rapidly estaWish friendly rdations. 

I am curious to know what you will think of my sennons 
when you have read them — jou. and Üie Countess; for you 
know how much value I place on feminine judgment. Of 
opinions publicly expressed a few <mty have as yet come to 
my knowledge, and these were very laudatory; but that 
which I seek for in such, viz., profound and detailed criti- 
cism, I found not therein. One of the reviewers declares 
war against me because of the mention I have made of my 
never writing down my sermons, and treats the matter as 
if to do this were the first and most sacred duty of the 
preacher. Should similar attacks occur (^ner, I shall be 
glad to seize the opportunity of expressing myself folly on 
this point, in r^ard to which I hold very heterodox opinions. 
I should like to chat a good while longer with you about 
my occupations and my various needs; but time will not 
allow of this, it is already .midnight, and I must at least write 
one other letter to-night. 

[cxLVni] January J 1802. 

. . . . The fear that you express in r^ard to us 
both was, I trust, merely a passing vibration. It is not 
science that has drawn me towards you, and, therefore, it i& 
not either science that is to bind me to you. You ought to 
be concerned only with the mode in which I cultivate it, in 
as fiir as this is connected with my character. That you will 
imderstand this mode and love me on account of it, I believe ; 
for my heart caraves for this sympathy on your part, and I mu 
sure you can and will grant it when we shall have had fuller 
communication on the «ubject. I am very glad that you 
judge my ^sermons entirely in regard to their power of edifi- 
cation; and your testimony to the fact of my attaining this 
object is of great value to me. Is the Countess of the same 
opinion? However, they are also discourses, if the wwd be 
tgJten in its ancient acceptation, in which the lucidity of the 

T 2 
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reasoning and the numenis are the principal points — ^that is 
to say, in as &r as the subject allows of it, according to my 
present views. But they are not discourses in the modem 
sense: that demands a certain amount of metaphor, which is 
almost quite unknown to the ancients, and also a certain 
poetical something, which is, nevertheless, not to be poetry. 
By the critics they have as yet only been praised, but this 
is of little importance to me. 

About the Athenceum, about Schl^el, and about art, we 
will speak when you are here. Upon the whole I now 
reserve a great deal for verbal discussion. In many respects 
I like the Joan of Arc better than the most of Schiller's 
other tragedies, because it is more full of life, freer, more 
poetical ; but the real Joan was, however, very different. I 
have read all the historical facts about her that are known, 
and it seems to me that something very superior might have 
been made of the subject. 

Schleiermacher to his Sister Charlotte. 

[cxLvra.] Berlin, 19th Januar^, 1802. 

It is the long-expected and long-wished-for visit of 
Friedrich Schl^el that has prevented me from answering 
your last letter, dear Lotte, and from fulfilling my promise to 
write to you before the close of the last year. From the 2nd 
of December until yesterday he lived, or at least dwelt, with 
me. Had I known beforehand that he would stay so long, I 
should, of course, have arranged matters differently, and not 
have allowed myself to be withheld from writing to you. But 
after the first fortnight already he intended to depart every 
post-day, and yet he remained, because he could not bring his 
business to a conclusion. In consequence, I was constantly 
delaying my letter-writing and other matters, partly in order 
to enjoy his company as much as possible during the time, 
and partly in order to be able to write afterwards more in 
peace and quiet. It is, abo, this visit that has made it im- 
possible for me to send you any money. It was rather 
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expensive to me in consequence of its being protracted so 
much longer than I expected, and also because Schl^el, most 
unfortunately for himself, has no end of little necessities and 
self-indulgent habits. 

That it was a great pleasure to me to have this long>missed 
£:iend with me, you may conceive. Several of the objects of 
his visit were, indeed, not attained, in spite of its long dura- 
tion ; for instance, we did not devote near as much time as we 
had intended to conversation and study relating to our com- 
mon labours; but knowing him as I do, and consequently 
foreseeing that he would most likely be induced to takö part 
in aU kinds of recreations and to enter into all kinds of con- 
nections, I had calculated upon this, and was not therefore 
rendered anxious by it. One thing only I regret, and that 
is, that the loss of time to me has been so much greater than 
the enjoyment I have had in Friedrich's society. During the 
two years and a half that I have not seen him, his whole 
nature has become more strongly developed ; the tendency of 
his mind is more evident, he is more decided as to what he 
will and must effectuate in the world, and so likewise all 
the traits in his character, which attract me and repel me, 
stand out more distinctly and decidedly. Henrietta Herz 
felt more attracted towards him, and was on a more friendly 
footing with him than formerly, to which, indeed, various 
circumstances have contributed. The impleasant feelings 
associated with the critical period of his connection with 
her friend, have now passed by; he has, for a length of 
time, been faithftdly attached to this friend, and really 
makes her very happy, and has lifted her up into a higher 
sphere of existence than she previously enjoyed; and he is 
earnestly bent upon legitimizing his connection with her, in 
the eyes of the world, in the only manner which stands open 
to them. 

What he thought of me, I cannot exactly tell. But I know 
that he always looked upon me as being, in my way, already 
completed and imchangeable. He seemed also to have a very 
correct and clear conception of our points of divergence, and 
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to be conacioiis of those points in Imnsdif which I could not 
approve of. Many of my acquaintance, who are sincerely 
anziona for my weal, but who do not know me r&j in- 
timately, and who misimderstand many things in Schl^el, 
and take an exaggerated view of sndi of his qualities as 
di^lease them, have also on this occasion felt great alarm 
lest my close intimacy with him might eventoally affect me 
injuriously, and might untune my mind and lead to changes 
in my views. But I cannot conceive how any one can en^ 
tertain such fears, relative to a person, whom they believe 
to possess any degree of firmness or inner worth, and I leave 
it to time to prove to than that I am still the same that I 
ever was« 

During this period I have also had the pleasure not only of 
receiving a letter from Hülsen, who had not written to me 
since the distressing loss of his wife, but also of maJring his 
personal acquaintance. As is generally the case, I found him 
somewhat different from tii« picture I had formed to myself 
from his letters, but the difference waa in his &vour; he was 
more cheerful, more childlike, more earthly. The first thing 
that I said to myself on the subject, and the best that I can 
say even now, is, that I had always read his letteiB with too 
solemn an accent Our first meeting, was very strange. One 
evening, as I was going to q)end an hour ' with the elder 
Sdilegel, I met, outside his street-door, a tall, dark figure, 
wra^>ed in a large cloak, who was awkwardly and vainly 
fumbling for the belL I raoag the bdl, and we went upstairs 
together without, exchanging a word. When we had arrived 
on the landing, he asked me if Pn^ssor Schlegel Hved. t^ere. 
I answered in the affirmative, ushered him into the ante- 
room, and pointed out to him Schl^l's door, without, how- 
ever, entering with him, as I wanted first to speak to Schlegel's 
host. Afier a whue, when I went in, Schlegel named me by- 
name, and asked me whedier I had come tc^ether with Hülsen. 
Hereupon we both exclaimed in one breath, " What, this is 
Hülsen I " and, " What, this is Schleiermacher ! " and then 
we fell into each other's arms. After having gazed at each. 
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other in ailaiee a few moments, it wm as tliough we bad 
be^i in the habit of seeing^eacb other daily for years. Hülsen 
-CHily remained bere a few. days ; be kept me at a distanee, 
and oolj for one half-hour tbe first erening in the street 
had I bim entirely to mysdf ; yet it is mnoh to have seen 
him face to faoe, and I hope we ßhall manage to meet once 
more this year. His grief bas by this time lost its poignanoy, 
bat the emotion with whkh he now speaks of bis wife 
will neTer subside; his life is still out of joint, he bas 
not yet found another fixed point, anotber object. Our cor* 
respondence wiU, I hope, continue to be very lirely. Next 
Wednesday I expect a similar pleasure, and for tbis reason 
I will, in every case, despatch tbis letter before then. Wil-- 
lieh, whom you know from my visit to Prenzlau, is coming 
with his pupil, a young Ooimt Schwerin, to stay with me a 
•couple of daySi Tbis is the real complOTaent of Scblegel's 
vieat, for WiUicb possesses all that which I miss in Schill. 
The subjects on wbich I remain silent to the latter are ex- 
actly those on wbich I can speak most freely to tbe former ; 
and, on the other band, in all those directions in wbich 
Schlegel imparts instruction to me, and stands far above 
me, I can impart instructt<m to Willich. 

But while I rwnember it, ^ar Lotte, let me mention what 
the thou^t of Willich puts me in mind of, as I sball have 
a great deal of talk with him about sermons. Carl writes 
me that, in accordance with my desire, he sent you a copy 
of mine in August already. How is it tbat you do not 
^ude to them even with one word ? If tbey do not please 
you, you ought, at all events, to say so ; and many things in 
ihßoi o^htj I tbink, to meet with your approval whea you 
take into consider^ion that they are written for tbe world. 
I have, however, others in my mind which wiU be more to 
your ittste and to mine. 

[cxtix.] Sth Febrwxff/. 

. Willioh bas been bere since tbe 3rd, 
atid will remain until the 19tb. Tbat I derive more enjoy- 
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ment from bis presence than from Schlegel*8 you may easily 
guess. He lives entirely with me and Mrs. Herz. The 
mornings we usually spend at home, except when he goes 
out to see some of the cariosities of the city ; and either 
each works by himself, or we read some interesting book 
together ; and as we both take tea for break&st, we have & 
nice hour's chat round the flame of the spirit-lamp, imtil 
about nine o'clock. If we dine at home we generally spend the 
evening with the Herzes, or vice versa. There, also, we con- 
verse on interesting subjects, or read some good work (thus,, 
the last two evenings we have been reading the beautifrd novels 
which is the last completed woi^ of the late Hardenberg, 
whose poem, Longing for Death, I once copied out for you); 
at other times, we meet there an assembly of such persons. 
bel(»iging to the Berlin world as we like the best. At home 
we read together those works of Schlegel which have the 
most interest for Willich, or I read to him some of my 
written thoughts, or some of HUlsen's or Wedike's letters» 
The theatre, I dare say, he will visit repeatedly, and during 
that time I may get through my most urgent bu^ess. 
Hitherto I have only been once to the play with him, U> 
see Maria Stuart again. Just now he is playing me an. 
evil trick, for he is ill. If, as I hope, there be nothing 
worse behind it, he has, at all events, a catarrhal fever, and 
I sit up the greater part of the night to nurse him. His 
Wilhelm is a good youth, and does not in the least disturb 
us. He has made friends with the Veits* eldest son, and 
seems to be very happy. 

I have now made two attempts to inform you what I have 
been about; and this being accomplished, I may tell yoa 
how constantly your concerns have been in my mind. Your 
letter has made me very sad from the moment I received it up 
to the present time; and when in the midst of the most joyous, 
mood a change has suddenly come over my spirit, and a veil 
of sadness has spread itself over my whole being, Henrietta 
Herz has not known whether to attribute it to thoughts of 
yon or of tlie painful position of Eleanore G . Hitherto it. 
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has most frequently been thoughts of you, and not only of 
your state of health, but of the view which you take of it. 

[CL.] Berlifij llth Marchj 1802. 

I will begin with the most important, dear Lotte^ 
for this will at once explain to you my long silence, which has 
arisen, partly, from my wish to await the decision, and, partly, 
from my being in too agitated a state to be able to write satis- 
factorily. The fact is, I have been offered an appointment in 
Stolpe, in Pomerania, and I have accepted it ; and that you 
may at once know all that most interests you in the matter, 
I may as well tell you that I must be in Stolpe as early as the 
1st of June, and that I shall therefore start hence as soon 
after Easter as possible, perhaps on Easter Monday, and if 
that cannot be, on the 23rd of April at the latest, in order to 
be able to pay you a hurried visit. Unfortunately, as you 
will perceive, we shall be very limited as to time, and it will 
not be possible for me to remain with you more than exactly 
eight days. Our journey to Ftirstenstein I suppose, there- 
fore, ^e shall be obliged to give up; but by the last post I 
gave Carl notice to arrange matters so that he might pay a 
visit to Gnadenfrei at the same time. The delightful project 
of travelling a whole year, previous to such a change as is 
now to take place in my position, has thus come to nought. 
To a certain extent it is a consolation to me, that my pro- 
fessional duties wiU not admit of my undertaking such a 
journey, as, even had it not been so, my finances would have 
opposed it more than ever. The congr^ation have urgently 
requested that the vacancy might be filled up without loss 
of time, as several yoimg people are waiting to be con- 
firmed, and the widow of the deceased court-preacher (a 
title which, imfortunately, I shall also be obliged to adopt, 
and have to pay twenty dollars for), who, in &ct, has a right 
to the revenues of the whole year, has expressed herself 
-willing to compensate me for whatever I may lose here, up 
to the dose of the year; and I have not, therefore, even 
been able to raise any objections on account of outward 
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ckcumstaaees. My worldly positioa mil not be greiUily im— 
proyed by tiie change, as the income, inolnding honae and 
other advantages, does not amomit to more than six hundred 
and thirty dollars, and there, as here, I shall not be able to 
get on -without the help ci othsac work. For this reason no 
one here, except my most intimate fid^ids, is able to com- 
prdi^id why I have taken this determinatk>n, and the less 
80 as I shall lose much by the exchange, not coily in regard 
to the comforts of life, but also in regard to my stadies^ 

I look upon myself as having already lelQb this jdace. 
Duiing the four weeks firom this tiU Easter, I shall be so 
overwhelmed with work, that I ^all hardly know what to do, 
and the fortnight that I shall be here a&er my return muBt 
be devoted to packing and leave*taking. In my studies this 
journey makes a terrible break. I have already announced 
a book to i^ypear in autumn, for which I require a^nomber of 
old works which I could easily have at the library- here, bi^ 
which I shall certainly not be able to obtain in Stolpe, even 
if I had the neoessavy money, as such books are not alwi^ 
te be got at. I shall therefore be obliged to break my word, 
which is very disagreeable. It is efuaily disagreeable that I 
shidl be obliged to run myself into debt. When I calbulate 
the expenses connected wbh. my appointment,^ with the 
journey and with my settliz^, I shall certainly require five 
hundred ddlars, whidi I must right outborrow^ and as yet I 
really do not know where. I do not either see how I can: 
pay them off even in the next three yeara, however indus- 
triom I may be and however -suecessftil. 

Another remarkable event that I most mention is, that 
with Sadc I am again quite on the old ibotii^ During our 
epistolary communications, it struck me that Üiere weaee 
many points on which he did not. like to express himself 
in writing, and in such a case I considered that I should 
not be giving away any of n^ d^nity by making the 
first step. I thCTcfore wrote to say that if there were any- 
thing on his mind that he could only commxmicate to me 
verbally, I begged that he would appoint an hour whei I 
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imght call upon him; whereupon he immediatelj inyited me 
to partake of a friendly supper with him as formerly. During 
my first visit I felt as if I had been long absent on a journey. 
In ^)eaking to me about Stolpe, when wa were alone, he said 
that about the matter which we had beoi disonssing^ together 
we might p^haps have some conreraation another time* 
He took me all about his house, which the king has built for 
him since the estrangement occurred between us, and his 
wife and the girls were also quite as usuaL I have been^ 
there several times smce. 

SMmrmacher to George Reimer, ^ 

[cu.] Gnadenfrei, 30th April, 1802. 

Yesterday, when I was forced to make up my mind 
to remain here some days longer than was my original 
intention, my first thoi^ht was, that in that case I should 
probably not see you agdm for some time, and under the 
circumstances, I cannot deny myself the pleasure of at least 
writing a few lines to you. Schlegel and his wife I fear I 
shall not either meet, but this I only look upon as saving me 
one leave-taking. ^^ 

I feel myself very happy here in the society of a belove(J ^ 
ßw^i&Cf in a beautiful country, and amid the wonderfiil im- 
pressions oi an eaclier period of my life. ^ There is no other 
place which could call forth such lively reminiscences of the 
«aitire (mward movement of my mind, ifrom its firE^ awaken- 
ing to a higher life, up to the point which I have at present 
attained. Here it was that for thafire^ time I awoke to the 
<xni8ci<m8ness of the relations of man to a higher worldr-in a 
cUminutive form, it is true, just aa it is said that spirits some- 
times appear in tl^ form of childr^i and dwar&; but they 
are neverthdiess spirits, and as r^ards essentials theiefbre^ it 
comes to the same thing. Here it was: that that my^c ten- 
cfcency developed itself which has beai of so much importance 
to me, and has supported and carried me through all the 
storms of scepticism. Then it was only germinating, now it 
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has attained its full development, and I may say, that a^r all 
that I hare passed through,! have become a Hermhuter again, 
^^^_only of a higher order^ You may conceive what an inten- 
sified inward life I live here ; added to this I have a sister 
here whom I sincerely love, and with whom I have always 
kept up a very frank correspondence, entering deeply with 
her into all matters most interesting to me. After this, it was a 
glorious pleasure to find ourselves &ce to face, and to enjoy 
immediately what for years had been spoken and expe- 
rienced through ^e medium of the dead letter only. 

Schleiermacher to his Sister Charlotte. 

[cLn.] Berlin^ Monday^ 11th May, 

I received yesterday the letter which you expected 
would be in my hands already on the 12th or Idth. It came 
very opportunely at dinner-time, to refiresh me between my 
second and third sermon. You may conceive that I was 
at first very much alarmed at the sight of the strange hand- 
writing, but as soon as I began to read, the tone of the letter 
tnuiquulized me, perhaps, indeed, too much, for you must 
have been pretty severely attacked, poor dear, to be obliged to 
keep your bed. 

La Charmante is really truly charming, and I do not know 
how to thank her sufficiently for doing so much for you, and 
consequently, also, for me. But I recognize therein the con- 
tinuation of aU the loveable attentions which she showed us 
during my stay, and if you attribute her last kindnesses partly 
to the confidence I have shown, I can only say that this 
confidence was the fruit of her first kindnesses. Tell her 
how grateful I feel, how sincerely I rejoice in her sisterly 
attachment to you, and how glad I am to possess so many lines 
from her hand, and also something of her style, which must, 
naturally, in some degree have accompanied her handwriting. 
And do not the handwriting and the style of a person reveal 
much of their true nature? and more especially the hand- 
writing and the style of a woman ? Well, you may also tell 
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her that I form a very vivid image to myself of how she will 
cast down her eyes, and her divine eyelashes, which have not 
their equals in the world, when you tell her this. I should 
like much to continue to chat with her in this way through a 
third person, et comme eile est phis femme et moins prude que 
son nom (to my great joy), she would probably forgive me for 
so doing ; but I must tear myself away from her, in order to 
answer some matters in your letter, for I can only dispose of 
detached quarters of hours for writing. I am in constant 
movement, but not, as you say of yourself, like a pendulum, 
but like a hunted hare 

[cLiu.] Wednesday f 19tk May. 

. . . . That you understand me so well in the 
Monologues^ gives me sincere pleasure. I think you wiU now 
be able to see how much we agree in spite of the dissimi- 
larity between us, and that, although my thoughts and my 
being assume a distinct form and reveal themselves in a pe- 
cidiar manner, our aspirations are essentially the same and 
equally directed towards an inner and a higher life. One 
thing, which wül, I fear, touch you painfully at times in the 
Monologues^ is the pride ; but he who is proud in this "vrsLj^ 
can also be very humble, and I trust that you will feel this, 
though it be not expressed in the book. But tell me, what 
am I to do with the surname of the Sublime ? I am afraid I 
have got it through the Monologues^ but in every case it is 
ridiculous, and you must try and find another for me, if you 
woidd not have me believe that it is from pride that la char^ 
mantey in reference to this sublimity, calls herself la soumise, 

Schleiermacher to E. von Willich. 

[cuv.] 19<Ä May, 1802. 

I returned on the 9th. With my sister I enjoyed my- 
self thoroughly. She has developed herself very much during 
the six years that I had not seen her. I knew this before- 
hand from her letters, yet meeting face to &ce is a very dif- 
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fi^rent tiling, and a more delightfiil gratifieation. However 
different people may be, increased matarily always fiicilitate» 
mutual conuntmication and xmdeFstanding, and thorefore we 
conmraned with eaoh ot^er more tkoronghiy and more com- 
posedly than eyer. Tou have ahready become dear to her 
through my letters, and die has rejoiced at our havii^ drawn 
near to each other so quickly. She made me promise to aeaal 
her some of your letters that she might form a more Trvid 
conception of you. Wedike's letters I took with me, and th^ 
afforded us many a delightful hour. Of Henrietta H«rz 4Bhe 
stands in a certain awe which she cannot conquer, in spite of 
all my endeavours to talk her out of it. About the Mono- 
logtteSj also, which she Hkes very much, we had a good deal 
of ccmversation. Besides her, I had my brother Üiere for 
some days, and his presence, and l^t of many old acquaint- 
ances, and the reminiscences of early, but for me very decisive 
years, and the delicious country, all afforded me intense j^- 
sure. And in the midst of the purest and most elevated 
enjoyment, I wished I had you all around me, all you whom I 
love. 

Since my return, I am living here amid the greatest eoniu- 
sion, immediately around me a desert waste, and in prospect, if 
possible, a still more desc^te waste. I am working at present 
at the review of AlarkoSy which I will send off from here, 
coüte qui coute. Whether it will qidte satisfy you I do not 
know, but perhaps it will at least afford you some new points 
of view. My judgment ought, I think, to be r^ardless of 
any secondary considerations, for in this case the work has 
not been previously and publicly cried down. It will, I 
think, cause you more and more emotion the oftener you 
read it. Groethe is letting them study Alarkos for perform- 
ance at Weimar, the condensed power of the drama havings 
as he writes, «trongly affected him. 
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Scbkiermacher to his Sister Charlotte* 

[CLV.] Berlin^ 27th May, 1802. 
Yesterday has becomCxa very remarkable day in my 
eyes in consequence of an evening visit paid to Reimer. That 
he nourished a hearty attachment to me, I had observed with 
joy for some time; and I also loved him already for his pure 
and noble disposition. Yesterday a sudden action took place 
within us — similar to that between me and Wülich, in as far 
as regards the rapidity with which the effect was produced, 
but without any outward mediation— during which we took 
possession, as it were, of each other as intimate heart-firiends. 
Do not ask me, at present, to describe this ; I am too much 
overwhelmed and too perplexed ; your own feelings must 
supply what I leave out. I spoke to him of my joy in his 
wife ; with great openness he showed me letters of hers full 
of childhke piety and love, and which afforded me a very 
clear conception of their entire life and their relation to each 
other. I pressed his hand, and after a short pause said, 
" When my life has taken distinct and perfect shape, then, 
you shall likewise be allowed to behold it thus unveiled." 
He folded me in his arms, with the words, " Henceforward 
let there be nothing concealed between us I " Thus it was, 
and thus it will remain. Afterwards we spoke a great deal 
about how friendship is formed, and how necessary it is to 
await the propitious moment 

To-day I have preached my last sermon at the Charit^. 
The auditorium was rather distinguished, for, besides the minis- 
ter, there were six clergymen, and several candidates for 
clerical orders present. Ailer church I walked on foot a good 
mile to Friedrichsfeld to the Spaldings, who have a pretty 
cotmtry-place there. The Eichmanns had arrived there before 
me, and we spent the time pleasantly together imtü evening. 
. ^From the Spaldings I took leave without words ; of each other's 

* The later letters from Schkiermacber to thUi sister have nol been 
found« 
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hearty love we are sore, and thej entertain greater hopes than 
I do of seeing me here again in a few years as court-preacher. 
From Heindorff also I took leave. The evening, until mid- 
night, I spent with Brinkmann. On my return home I found 
a letter from Willich, and one from a parson Schwarz in Hesse, 
a very excellent man, who first learnt to love me through the 
Monologues t and with whom I keep up a lively correspondence. 
Next I sat down to write this to you, and now I will go to bed 
for a couple of hours. Good night ! 

Schleiermacher to Henrietta Herz. 

[CLVI.] Stolpe, Brd June, 1802. 

Yoiu: letter was a most pleasant surprise to me, dear 
Jette, for I had not hoped for one so soon. But before I go 
further, let me say one word. I cannot help it, I am just 
like S ; here in the distance it is quite impossible for 
me to say you ; I do not know why it has such a strange 
effect on me, nor can I as yet understand why I should find 
it more difficult to submit to it here than yonder. I think 
it must be because, when I was there, my whole manner of 
intercourse with you aU, was tantamoimt to saying thou, 
though the lips may have said you ; and perhaps, also, there 
was something piquant in the contrast which made the formal 
mode of address more tolerable. Here the auxiliary language 
ceases, and the appearance of cold reserve alone remains, 
which, however, can never in reality exist between you and 
me. Let me, then, say thou.* You may do as you like, 
but I shall be surprised if you do not likewise feel that it is 
more hearty. 

First of all, dear Mend, be as cheerful as you possibly can. 
You know how fiir I am from expecting that any one can 
change his or her own nature. Seen from this side, your 

* Henceforward he addresses her thus ; but, for obvious reasons, 
the second pronoun is not adopted in the translation. It may be 
interesting to the English reader to know that this familiar mode of 
address is never used in his letters to Eleanore G , — Trans. 
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nature consists herein, that you only live in the future; 
therefore you are so fond of making plans, therefore you dis- 
like so much to think of death. But, if the whole is not to 
be an empty circle, the second half of this nature must of 
necessity be prophetic, and like a prophetess you must see 
and feel the future in the present. Savour, tiierefore, now 
already the joy of aU the good that your rare and benevolent 
activity will effect around you ; enjoy now already the repose 
that you wiU feel in consequence of having managed so many 
difficult circumstances with proper judgment, and having 
remained faithful to yourself in spite of many privations; 
finally, enjoy now already the distant future which your 
friends will prepare for you. 

Schleiermacher to E, von Willich, 

[cLvn.] Stolpe, 16ih June, 1802. 

This time, dear friend, you have not rendered it diffi- 
cult for Henrietta Herz to outspeed you; she might have 
lagged considerably and yet been before you. However, it 
is not my intention to begin with scolding, although you 
might ere this have sent your solitary friend a loving word. 

Of my life here, there is not much to be said. Up to the 
present moment I have had to endure the double trouble 
of pajring and receiving visits and of studying the church 
archives, which I think ought always to be the first business 
attended to by a clergyman. Next will begin the journeys 
to the annexed parishes. Human beings I have not as yet 
foimd many of, nor have I at all Hved, except in the house 
of my first churchwarden, a merchant, who is called, par ex-- 
cellence, the rich. The family are very kind and friendly to 
me ; they are good-hearted and upright people, but this is all 
that can be said about them. As yet I have not visited any 
one who does not belong to my congregation, and, never- 
theless, I have not got through any work. Hitherto I have 
also been entirely cut off from everything literary, and have 
read nothing except Schelling's BrunOj which I brought with 
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me. Among the clergy here I do not think there is one 
literary man. I shall, therefore, be obliged to b^in to read 
journals, and will soon go in search of Pastor Hake, the author 
of Th4 Grey Portfolio^ who Kves about a mile from lids. Per- 
haps there is something more in him than hs very tolerable 
prose. 

About professional matters I cannot either as yet Bay 
much. I seem to giye satis^iction, but I hare only preadied 
three times, and do not reckon upon my sucoess being perma- 
nent. To-morrow I am to b^in catechization, and I hope 
that will do me good. 

SchleiermcLcher to Eleonore G • 

[cLvra.] Stolpej 2l8t June^ 1802. 

To-day, dear friend, my joy at receiving your letter 
was somewhat retarded. I had to go to my annexed parisli^ 
and had taken every means to obtain my letters before I 
started: but to no avail; and I did not, therefore, get them 
until I returtked hcane in the afternoon ratiher tired. I 
began almost to doubt that I should have a letter, as it had 
not come in the morning. I endeavoured to prepare myself 
for the melancholy fact, while jogging aloi^ on my peasant 
waggon, but was obliged to confess to myself that it would 
considerably upset me, and that I knew not how to help 
myself. I am already spoilt by your promise and its regular 
frdfilment t:^ to the present moment, and I should mi(]^e&- 
tionably feel very unea^, were your letters ever to fail without 
your having p*epared me for it. You will not be surprised 
at this, if you picture to yourseif distinctly how I treat your 
letters, how I first devour them, th^i read them, then eojoy 
them, and then ponder upon them, and finally make all kind» 
of critical conjectures relative to particular passages ; how I 
give myself up to all the memories which they awake in mie ; 
how I watch every emotion of your mind and every change 
in your features, which appear so vividly before me; and bow 
vrillingly, nay, how joyfully, I turn my eyes inwardly wheii^ 
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ever you make any remark about myself. This time, how- 
ever, I camiot quke agree with you. 

[cux.] Tuesday. 

You do not, I hope, anticipate from the above that I 
mean to defend my indolence in paying visits? No; to this 
I plead guilty, though I do not think that I should have been 
called upon to do so had you been here. But I caimot sub- 
mit to your including in my laziness the deliberation with 
which I seek others and wait till they find me. No, dear 
friend, either we do not understand each other on this point, 
or you imagine my way of proceeding otherwise than it is. I 
am by no means passive in regard to this process. I look 
well about me, and endeavour to discover those who would 
care to understand me. This seeking and finding must be 
reciprocal, and must be induced by the natural power of 
attraction exercised upon each other by kindred souls. The 
more design there be, the more the parties endeavoiur to 
promote the meeting, the more danger there will be of 
spoiling the whole. Without designing it, every man reveals 
himself sufiEiciently to those whose eyes and ears are open, 
and who are capable of understanding him, and thus th^ 
approach each other naturally in a proper ratio and in the 
only manner which is consistent with perfect truthfulness, 
and with the belief in perfect truthfulness on the other side. 
Everything that is done with defflgn is liable to be misun- 
derstood and distrusted.' No delay arising out of adherence 
to this principle (which is- part of my real positive character 
and not of my negative character or my indolence) has ever 
been, or will ever be, a cause of regret to me; and, conse- 
quently, should I entirely neglect a giv^a opportunity, I shall 
console myself with the thought that it was not so ordained. 
Tor that which a human being cannot attain without doing 
violence to his peculiar moral nature, that must be as little 
appointed for him as is that which it is physically impossible 
for him to accomplish. 

Though with a very different purpose, I have been looking 
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over the fragments in the AtkencBum this afternoon. I do 
not know if I ever pointed out to jou those among them that 
are written by me. In some of them I have explained 
as clearly as I possibly can, the subject I have just been 
touching upon. You cannot by any means point to yourself as 
an example. It is quite true that that which is most individual 
and deepest in your nature is very difficult to discover. Who 
was ever so happy as to understand you before I came ? But 
now that the course has been laid down upon the map, others 
also find the way. In you I found the one of these two powers 
entirely thrust back and held in bondage. Do you know with 
what I am tempted to compare you ? With a magnet that 
has wrapped itself in iron-filings, because it never found a 
solid bit of iron to attract. When such a bit arrives, it does 
not recognize you on account of those surroundings, but at 
the most has a vague feeling of your presence, and every- 
thing depends upon a bold grasp, that shall shake off the 
filings. 

When the thought occurred to me, "Of that woman a 
great deal might be made," I had not yet discovered your 
innermost being — ^for that is, and nothing more need be made 
of it — but only your imderstanding, and you know that the 
understanding alone makes very little impression on me. I 
could not, indeed, have found you in any other way than I 
did find you — ^through a revelation of love. And had it not 
been for this, what could you have done with my confidence ? 
Did you not also discover my inner being after and through 
this revelation ? Until then, was it not my understanding, or, 
if you will, my intellect and my manner of viewing the world, 
that interested you ? And should we have got much fiirther 
in that way than to a communion of intellect? But I will 
dwell no longer on ourselves, but return to my indolence. 
In fact, it consists merely therein, that there are certain things 
on which I am loth to spend thought, because I do not find 
it worth my while to reflect upon them; in consequence I 
prefer spending time upon them. And it is only because, 
as you say with truth, that the time thus spent despoils me 
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of ÜioughtS) that I look upon it as a defect, for the same 
reason that the maxim, rather to spend money than time 
upon an object, is a wrong principle in those who are obliged 
afterwards to purchase money with time. .... 

[CLX.] Stolpe, Sth June, 1802. 

. The account of your travels you have 
drawn up very much in nuce. To spoil all works of art 
through parsimony, is a very common fault in our coimtry. 
I recollect a very excellent observation of a Frenchman on 
the subject. He said *^que tout etait tres beau chez nous, 
mats qu'il y manquait toujours un ecu,'" When I heard that, 
I noted in my memorandum book that such was exactly my 
character. Do you not think so likewise ? Not that every- 
thing in me is tres beau or even tres bon; but whatever it be, 
un ecu is always wanting, be it in industry, or in good 
manners, or in genius. I see it in aU my works when they 
are finished and I am able to take a surv^ of them, and I 
always discern very clearly where I might have put in the 
additional ecu; and probably I had it all the while in my 
pocket, as is mostly the case with the Prussians; it being 
merely kept back in accordance with a misapplied and un- 
reasonable system of economy. In my behaviour towards 
others it is just the same ; yet, upon the whole, I think it is 
based upon a well-understood plan, and I woidd not for a great 
deal either add anything to or deduct anything from my 
principles. With my manners also I am upon the whole satis- 
fied ; but in all the great sacrifices which I make to men and 
society, there is almost always an ecu wanting, which prevents 
them from bearing their fruits. Do teach me to have this ecu 
always at hand. How much woidd I not be improved by it. 
This would be a glorious jewel in the crown of your merits 
towards me. 

Last Wednesday the synodal assembly of this diocese took 
place, and the dean was so kind as to invite me to be present. 
This occupied almost the whole day. How sad it made me ! 
Ab ! dear friend, to find yourself among thirty-five such clergy- 
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men ! — I did not feel ashamed of belonging to the profession, 
but with my whole heart I longed for and I pictured to my- 
self those ftitnre times^ which, I trust, are not &r distant, when 
such an assembly will be impossible. I abaH not live to see it ; 
but coidd I only in some way contribute to bring it about ! Of 
the openly di£Dreputable among them I will not speak, and I 
would even submit patiently to there being a few such among 
the great number, particularly as long as the livings are only 
worth one thousand dollars; but the imiversal degradation, 
the entire imsusceptibility to all higher influences, the base 
and sensuous views— depend upon it, I was the only one among 
them who mourned in heart, the only one ; for had there been 
another I must have found him, I knocked and searched so 



As for my not loving Friedrich Schlegel, do not allow Jette 
to persuade you that this is so. That she should believe 
it, is but natural. I^e knows that Friedrich^s diaracter and 
mine are utterly heterogeneous, and she does not think it 
possible that any one can love a nature quite unlike his own. 
In addition to this, I have often, with my usual openness, ex- 
pressed to her my disapprobation of many things in him, and 
have also agreed with her in what she has blamed. She knows 
that Friedrich*s impetuous and overpowering sensuousness is 
disagreeable to me in many "of its utterances, and, as it were, 
r^)ellent to my taste; also that I have expressed great dis- 
approval of the levity which sometimes gives almost a 
character of unMmess to his dealings ; and now these quali- 
ties appear to her as the essential features in his character, 
because the reverse of them, namely, calmness and order, are 
the essential features in her character. She knows that he is 
wanting in taste and feeling for much that I appreciate very 
highly, and she believes, therefore, that he is wanting in heart 
altogether, and that it is his intellect only that has attracted 
me, thou^ I do not see this myself. But I am quite clear 
about my own feelings in this case I For his intellect alone 
I love no man. Schelling and Goethe are two mighty intel- 
lects, but I shall never be tempted to love them, and certainly 
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I dudl not either fiincy that I do so. Schl^^l, on the coa-- 
tcary, has a high moral nature; he is a man who bears the 
whole world in his heart with love; his sensuousness is not 
offensively disproportionate to the rest of his powers; «aid, 
according to the spirit, he is by no means wanting in upright- 
ness, though, according to the letter, he may sometimes be so. 
I have often pointed this out to Jette ; but ^e has not been able 
to see it, and I have therefore given myself no further useless 
trouble about the matter. I feel certain that when he has 
completed himself in as far as r^ards the out^ presentment 
of his inward nature, she will understand him and me better. 
In the meanwhile I leave it to you to make an attempt to 
teach it and comment upon it to her : perhaps you wiU be 
more successM 1 

[CLXI.] Monday, 12th July, 1802. 

You put my faith to the test, dear friend; for liiis 
Monday again I have received no letter from you. You will 
at least find it natural, that to compensate myself I should 
now indulge in a quarter of an hour's chat with you. Much 
longer time my conscience wül not allow me, for I have set 
myself a task, by the completion of which I must first earn 
the ri^t of gratifying my heart. This is a rule of action 
which I find sometimes very wholesome. Yet, see how well 
man knows how to accommodate things to his wi^es, even in 
sach cases: first, I seldom have recourse to this rule, except 
when I am not quite inclined for that which otherwise I like 
better; and, secondly, when I apply it to my work, I have 
many auxiliary means of escape. At present, for instance, it 
is in the tnmslation of one of Plato's Dicdogues that I seth 
:myself a daily task; but if a technical term in philosophy 
occurs, about the rendering of which in German I cannot 
quite agree with myself I quickly decree that it must be 
postponed until the second revision of the work, as I shall 
then be better able to judge of its exact value. Sometimea 
this delay is founded in the nature of the case, and proves a 
real saving of time; occasionally it originates in mere love osf 
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ease, and is therefore a waste of time ; but I do not examine 
very narrowly in each instance how matters may stand in 
this respect, for that would mostly be to lose time. At the 
present moment I have nothing to upbraid myself with, for it 
is a settled thing that when I receive letters, or when I have 
been disappointed in the receipt of one, I am for some time 
luifit for work. I require first to recover the equilibrium of 
my mind aller the recent disappointment, or to take in 
leisurely the contents of the letter, whereby a JT^at difference 
becomes apparent between the effect produced upon me by a 
letter and by a conversation. How often have I not gone to 
work immediately after deeply interesting conversations with 
you, during which we have been most conscious of our 
mutual affection, and yet the work has proceeded pleasantly 
and satisfactorily — ^merely the time occupied by the walk 
home I devoted to the pure enjoyment and thorough difiusion 
through my soul of the beautiftd thoughts and feelings, which 
we had conjured up and contemplated together. After the 
receipt of a letter, even of the most delightful letter, imagina- 
tion and aspiration require more time for the exercise of their 
functions. 

Two letters I received unexpectedly to-day instead of 
yours. The one might have been very disagreeable, but did 
not in the least affect me. In it, M announces that last 

month the Erlangen Literary Journal ceased to exist It is 
quite in accordance with the laws of necessity that pubHca- 
tions which are deficient in vigour, though not failing in good 
intentions, must perish, while others which, in spite of their 
bad tendencies, are conducted with a certain amount of ability 
and skill, flourish, and deserve to do so. My regret at our 
failure in regard to the annals is painftdly revived on this 
occasion. I am convinced the ofiice of critic could not have 
been intrusted to better hands than Wilhelm's and mine, 
and sooner or later something of the kind must be started. 

. • . . According to M 's letter there must be a 

review of my sermons in the last number for June. Do take 
courage and give a report of it when you have an opportunity. 
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The second, most welcome, letter was from Spalding,* who 
has, in the most friendly manner, anticipated my writing to 
him. We had made no verbal agreement to write to each 
other, but it seemed a matter of course that we should do so, 
and I have several times been in the act of taking up the pen 
to address him. On this occasion, as whenever anything agree- 
able happens to me, my first wish was that you were with me 
(for if I had' been with you, I should not have received the 
letter) to participate in my joy at the noble and amiable 
sentiments of this worthy man, and . at his hearty affection 
for me; and also in the pleasant mental stimulation which 
a correspondence with him cannot fail to produce. He also 
is of the number of those of whom I have spoken too little to 
you ; but you know my weak side. At present I cannot 
give you a better sketch of his character than by transcribing 
a few lines from his letter. I have so often applied the term 
nohle to Spalding : tell me whether, after this specimen, you 
do not think that it has been properly applied: — 

" In wishing to discuss with you in writing many a subject 
which either did or did not occur in the verbal communica- 
tions between us, that have now 1?een interrupted, I give 
you a decided proof of my confidence. Not because I may, 
perhaps, express disapprobation of many things that you 
have spoken or written ; for having the courage to do this 
in your case, I do not take very great credit to myself: but 
in showing myself to you in all my weakness, with aU my 
prejudices, in all my poverty of acumen and philosophical 
knowledge, I shall be doing you true homage, and a homage 
which I consider your due. Only to one whom I look upon 
as thoroughly good coidd I do this." 

The favourable opinion expressed in the last words of this 
passage wiU, I hope, prove lasting, or will at least only be 
momentarily suspiended; of losing it, I think, I no longer 
run any risk. 

Most hkely many philosophical and philological subjects 

♦ Professor Spalding, son of the Dean, and brother-in-law of Bishop 
Sack. 
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win be discQBsed in oar conespondaioe, but in Boch a way 
as also to afford the heart some noxoriahment. Dohna and 
Henrietta Herz were mnch jdeoaed at tiie friendly relations 
exiHting between Spalding and myself^ and often widdied with 
a certain anxiety tlie height of the barometer in r^aid to 
theuL It was, however, in a great meaflore, worldly con- 
siderations that made lliem do this; they desired for me the 
support of a man whose personal and literary worth the whole 
world appreciates. This often made me smile. Ton know 
how little I value such things. But, that a man of suck prin- 
ciples — ^who is a^ble of thoroughly despising intellect when 
not combined witii character, and who, on tiie other hand, 
does not always poietrate into the inner depths of man — has 
ooDceLyed love and esteem for me, is a gratifying proof to me 
that my moral worth is not so hidden and difficult to discover 
aa I imagine. 

[cLxn.] 2dth July, 1802. 

I read every day, if only for half an hour, somethiog 
beautiful and interesting. At present I am ^igaged on 
Heinrich von Oßerdingen. You ought really to possess this 
book; and as soon as Beimer has returned from his native 
land, he dtiaXL send you a copy. This book treats not only of 
love and mysticism^- these points in Hardenberg I knew 
befi)rehand — ^but gives evidoice of the fulness of knowledge 
that underlies all that he has written, of that respect for 
knowledge which is so rare in persons of his stamp, and of 
the immediate application of the same to the highest objects, 
to attain a conception of the world and of the Godhead ! In 
addition to everthing else, Hardenberg would, most certainly, 
have become a very great artist, had he been allowed to 
remain longer with us. But this could haxdfy be dedredf 
not only his melancholy &te, but his entice nature, pointed 
him out as a tragical personage, as one doomed to die. And 
eY&a. his fate seems to me to have been connected with 
his nature. I do not think that he had made a right choice 
in his beloved, or rather that he had found the right one; 
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indeed, I am almost convinced that she wotdd not have been 
enough to him, had she remained to him. Do jou not t.Tiinlr 
that we may conclude this from his MaÜiilda ? Does it not 
appear to you that, in comparison with the rest of the book, 
die is not sufficiently highly endowed, and fails to^satisfy the 
mind? And would he not have depicted a very diflfer^it 
woman, had his heart been filled with the image of a richer 
womanly nature ? At least I console myself witii this thought, 
but it is difficult to say anything decided on the subject, as 
the whole is, unfortunately, not extant. 

[cLxm.] 7th August, 1802. 

I often rejoice at the thought, dear fidend, that your 
good mother may now be with you, though at other times I 
think that it can hardly be the case as yet. But it is the most 
agreeable picture which I can. form to myself of your con- 
dition, and, therefore, I cling to it. How tenderly you will 
nurse the worthy old lady, and what fresh life and blossoms 
the filial love, which is so deeply rooted in your heart, will 
put forth 1 Ah! there are few things in the world more 
beautiful than this; indeed, I know none, for is not this an 
essential part of every other thing that is beautiful and noble? 
You know how long I have been an orphan, yet hardly a day 
passes by that I do not think of my father, in particular, with 
tove. It is true I lived more with my mother, but I lost her 
early ; him, on the contrary, I knew at least at the commence- 
ment of my maturer life. An unhappy misunderstanding had 
estranged his heart from me for several years. He believed 
me to be on the road to perdition, and thought me conceited 
and puffed up, while I was simply following out my deepest 
convictions, without carrying my thoughts one step farther, 
and without wishing or hoping for anything. I suffered much 
in consequence. I thought of what a beautiful relation there 
might have been between us, and that it was not I and yet 
without any J^uU on my side. I was touched by his tender, 
anxious love, which, in spite of the sorrow I caused him, was 
never withdrawn fix)m me. But you know how I am; I 
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never took any decided steps to draw him nearer to me, 
but went on my quiet way, fearing that explanations on my 
aide might only produce a contrary effect on him. Gradu- 
ally, however, his understanding and his judgment took counsel 
of his heart; but hardly did I hold in my hands incontestible 
proo& that he was again entirely mine, when he was taken 
from me. Had but the happiness been vouchsafed to me 
to sweeten his last moments, to close his ^es with filial hand 1 
most willingly woidd I have borne the impaired health whidi 
might have been the consequence, as in your case. Oh I dear 
friend, enjoy with melancholy but cahn consciousness, and 
tmdisturbed by any considerations that might possibly deter 
you, the last great banquet, perhaps, that your filial heart 
has prepared for itself; and the moments which you devote 
to me, during the presence of your mother — and it must 
only be when she is reposing — ^will be doubly sacred to me 
shoidd they bear the impress and traces of your mournful 
feelings. 

***** 

You will, I hope, believe that, notwithstanding this chance 
at Königsberg, and quite independently of the improbability 
that anything favourable to me will come out of it, I have 
never yet felt the very least regret at having come hither; 
nor has my doing so given rise to any bitterness of feeling 
whatsoever. How could I wish that I had acted differently, 
when I am conscious of having acted rightly and prudently? 
And to wish that circmnstances had occurred otherwise than 
they did, is a kind of folly to which, as regards my own 
affairs at least,^ I am little given. I have no doubt that on 
this subject also we think alike, and therefore I shall not 
dwell ftirther upon it. Even the next vacancy there I look 
forward to with great patience; I am persuaded that, should 
I be proposed and chosen for the place, it will be more as 
a matter of fiivour than from any belief in my merits; and in all 
civil relations — and, imhappüy, the clerical profession belongs 
to these — I prefer an inferior benefit bestowed by my regular 
superiors, to a far greater one obtained through private fiivour. 
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And, therefore, I trust God will be with me; and the loxiger I 
am here the more pleased I feel. 

Schleiermacher to Henrietta Herz. 

[cLxiv.] Stolpe, 10th August, 1802. 

I am looking forward with fear and trembling to the 
news about Plato, which I am to receive from Fromman ; 
for if Schl^el again plays him &lse, and he gives up Plato in 
consequence, then ferewell to my delightftd project of paying 
a part of my debt, at least this year, and I shall be badly off 
indeed. For though I will in that case stir heaven and earth 
to find for myself alone a publisher for Plato, even under 
the most favourable circumstances at least half a year will be 
lost. It would be unpardonable in Friedrich, but I almost ex- 
pect it. From himself I have, as yet, heard nothing, but hope 
soon to learn something about him through you and Mrs. 
Veit. I have been pretty industrious. To-morrow I shall 
complete the first rough translation of the Sophists, one of 
the richest in thought of the Dialogues, in which I have only 
found two very difiicidt and garbled pages that I cannot quite 
comprehend; but when I have conquered the difficulties of 
these passages, I believe I shall be able to make this dialogue 
also as dear as anything of the kind can be made. Indeed, I am 
daily learning to understand Plato better, so that, at last, no one 
will find it easy to equal me herein. The prophetic quality in 
man, and the fact that the best that is in him originates in 
vague presentiments, has become clearer to me than ever 
through my experience in regard to Plato. So little did I 
imderstand him upon the whole, when I first read his works 
At the universities, that the meaning merely fioated before me 
like a misty vapour; and yet how I loved and admired him 
«ven then ! while, with respect to Kant, whom I studied at 
the time with equal energy and success, I had the same im- 
pression of incompleteness, of confusion, of short-coming as 
r^ards the understanding of himself and others, as I have 
now after the most mature acquaintance with his writings. 
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Schldermacher to Eleanore Cr- 



[CLXV.] 12<Ä Auguatj 1802. 

I am going to Rügenwalde; on Monday, on my way 
back, I shall perform divine service in S— , and «m the 
evening of the same day shall be here again. The first thing 
which will give me joy on my return will be your letter; lie 
second, my little boarder. That I am fiiendly incHned towards 
him, you may be assnred; it is so natural to me to be so, that 
I am persoaded that I could not feel otherwise tofwsrds any 
child whom I had to deal with, either alone, or in cammion 
with a Mend. When I was a tator I did not, it is true, 
always feel thus, but this was moitly owing to circnmstanceB, 
and when not so, my apparent want of firiendlineBB may have 
been the effect of shyness. I could do the children but littb 
good ; their little joys did not depend upon me; but, in regard 
to their lessons, I alone bore the burden of the labour of coob- 
teracting their negligence, their disorder, and their deep- 
rooted tendency to superficiality. It was a difficult task ; and, 
at length, it came to an open rupture between the parents 
and myself on this point. For the rest you are ri^t when 
you say that men generally leave beaven empty, (»r, rather, 
the imagination, whence love and heaven are to proceed. 
Men are alwajrs bui^ with the understanding, and, worst of all, 
with that understanding which is directed towards the sodal 
relations in which alone they live, and move, and have their 
being; and even the morality which they endeavour to incul- 
cate has only reference to these. It is thereßnre I bave sndi 
a disgust for their educational books and theb educational 
undertakings. I have once already poured out my heart on 
this subject; and, most likely, I shall do so again ! Two years 
ago I promised Eichmann's Franz, half in joke, to write a 
child's book for him ; who knows if I may not one day do so 
in earnest ? In the meanwhile I am curious to see Sdrwarz^s 
System of Educationj although I shall now no longer be able 
to review it in the Erlangen Journal, Wben you find time 
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you might get it from K— ^; I shotild like to know what you 
think of it. 

. . . . What you say about Ikinrich von Oflerdingen 
I have perfectly understood, and not only with my head, but 
also with my heart and imagination. You have in this in- 
stance, as on so many other occasions, expressed a great truth 
in a few words, and a truth about which, I am sure, not a 

syllaWe is said in B 's Art of Reading^ though this is a 

worik: in many volumes. It is, indeed, a miserable thing when 
a book is merely taken in by the understanding, in ^rhich 
case, generally epes&ing, there is not much to be said dther 
about the reader or about the book. He, however, i/dio is 
endowed with the greater gift of imderstanding through the 
imagination, may easily acquire or do without the lesser 
capacity, as best may suit him. This power of judging 
through the imagiimtion women possess in a pre-eminent 
d^ree, more especially because they aijoy so much repose ; 
and if it could possibly be justifiable to exclude them from 
assuming a position of their own in respect to science proper 
and to the business of society, it could only be because active 
life extinguishes the imagination, and because the less they 
know, properly speaking, the more clearly apparent it be- 
comes how they might know everjrtiiing. It would be a 

master stroke, if you could teach M to understand the 

Monologues with his imagination, which comprises the heart. 

[CLXVI.] 19th August, 1802. 

Certainly, dear friend, you do a kind and generous 
deed when you write to me. You may with confidence 
count it amoi^ your good works, and I trust also among your 
works of joy and pleasant recreation. For you cannot but 
feel joy at the grati&cation you afford me; and what recreation 
can be more delightM than the dose, tranquü self-contempla- 
tion, the unconstrained play of the deepest feelings, to which 
you give yourself up, when writing to me? You are right 
when you say that to us has been vouchsafed every blessiog 
that the children of the Almighty can expect ; for even while 
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80 painiiillj separated, does not< the bond between ns ensure to 
us eveiything that is good and beautiful ? At present I quite 
rejoice in my taciturn nature. While I am reading your 
letters, it is as if I were by your side; for what more did I 
do in general but listen to you in silence, and feast upon my 
inward joy in you ? The same I do now, and even in your 
tearp, the traces of which do not escape me, I exult. I see 
how, great and pure like the feeling from which they spring, 
they glitter in your eyes, and then suddenly roll majestically 
down your cheeks. Give yourself up to the full enjoyment 
of the varied feelings which are at present stirring in you ; 
the present juncture in your life is like a transitional passage 
in a great musical composition, during which an unskilled ear 
hears only discordant tones, but which is nevertheless ^ill of 
harmony, and a harmony which cannot fail to re-echo in the 
ears of those who have caught all the tones, while evai those 
who are not able to do this, would no doubt, if the sense of 
music be not entirely denied them, feel gratified by each 
single chord, were you to repeat them consecutively in your 
sweet resigned manner. You will not, therefore, I am sure, 
allow yourself to be too much troubled, but calmly, though 
sorrowfully, you will wait to see which string of your heart 
will be most violently jarred in the nearest future. 

Be not astonished that your good mother clings so strongly to 
life. Why should she not ? She is independent, she has reason 
to be satisfied with her children, and is happy in their love. 
To despise life, is either enormous pride or revolting levity; to 
be indifferent to life is only permitted to him who feels that his 
inner being is a ripe fruit, and who enjoys himself as such, or 
to him whose real life is already destroyed, and to whom, 
therefore, death is no more than an outward formality; but to 
be able to detach ourselves from life in spite of nature's cling- 
ing to it, that is the highest triumph of ^th and religion. 
Often the last radiant moment is called rapidly into being, 
even in sotds wherein the eternal Light has not always shone 
with bright efiulgence. Tou will discover it, when it comes 
to your mother, even should others overlook the fleeting phe- 
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nomenon. But I think that your melancholy foreboding is as 
yet unfounded. 

From Henrietta Herz I have already had two letters ; but 
she had, in reality, long arrears to make up. She thinks that I 
ought to feel Hke a king here, free and rich — ^in short, like the 
Stoic sage, and even better ; and on mature consideration, I 
cannot say that she is wrong. I flatter myself that I possess 
riches of which, no mention is made in the declamations of the 
Stoics ; and if you are now to be hailed as a prophetess, I 
ought to rejoice in the emptiness and barrenness that surroimds 
me, as it leaves me freer scope for my lovely phantasies. If 
Providence wiU but allow me a continuance of the post-days, 
which nourish and refresh me, and will secure to me a tole- 
rable state of health in respect of my eyes, with which I am 
by no meaQS satisfied, the winter — which I will look upon as 
an intermezzo between the last generation of this year's roses 
and'the first generation of neirt year's — shall not pass by with- 
out bearing fruits for me. For if I were called upon to utter 
paradoxes regarding the sages, the first should be one which 
the Stoics have forgotten, viz. that sages are the only persons 
who ever do anything. 

Do give me categorical orders as to when I am really to 
begin to write the criticism on ethics; but you must ßx a 
term that will allow of my previously reading a good deal, as, 
for instance, after my return from Marienfeld, whither I in- 
tend going on the 24th September. I must absolutely make 
some such arrangement, or else the imdertaking will be ever 
longer deferred ; for you must allow that I obey orders I 

Do you know that Friedrich once regularly sold an idea to 
his brother Wilhelm, and that for a flannel night-jacket ? K 
jou feel inclined to make a similar barter, pray do send me 
all your luminous thoughts, as you call them: about the price 
we will not disagree, for I shall not haggle. One thing only 
you must not ask, and that is, that I shall make something out 
of them. 

You know that I determined long ago that my reward, after 
catechizing, should be to write to you, and to-day more espe* 

VOL. I. X 
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daXifj I will not allow the reward to eecape me, as I hare 
been more than usually satisfied with my catechizatiany al- 
liiongh otherwise I have not felt mnch of the heat and bnrd^ 
of the day, bnt have been mostly occupied with trifles. I 
often wish that you eonld be present daring the catechization, 
for I beliere I might learn much flrom your remarks. In 
spite of the original plan of onr — thank (rod, not Heidelbeig, 
bnt only Herringian— catechism, whidi I am bound to follow, 
I hare made a plan of my own, with which I am very mnch 
jdeased ; yet, in carrying it out, I am afraid I allow mysdf a 
little too nmch licence in regard to tlK)Be things that interest 
me most. Howerer, I am always willing to turn off again 
when I find that I have got into a r^icm in which the little 
•ones cannot follow me. As a general rule, I thiok Plato un- 
doubtedly the best teacher of the art of catechization ; in 
particular instances a woman would be so, for women are ever 
our best teachers in cases requiring presence of mind and 
quick judgment. 

My essi^ in education is going on pretty well; every day 
I enlarge the sphere oi my operations, and shall soon have 
•extended my care to the whole of the little man's being. 
To my delight, he is already growing a little less shy and a 
little more polite. You know wha^ I understand by this 
latter word, when I use it in a eulogistic sense, and that it 
only excludes uncouth bearishness, not anjrthing truly human. 
Much feeling I do not as yet discover in him, for his attach- 
ment to me is only the consciousness of dependence and in- 
creased well-being. But I do not think much of the want of 
feeling in children, and rather value in them tmderstanding 
and sdf-wilL Have we ever conversed on this subject? I 
believe that my opinion on this head is intimately connected 
with my conviction that true feeling is the highest attribute 
of man; for, according to my views,^it is nothing else but 
the constant and, as it were, omnipresent activity of certain 
ideas. Now of such feeling children are incapable, and that 
which in them is called feeling is only utterances of instinct, 
whareby, however, they themselves, as well as others, are led 
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«rroneoußly to believe that they possess real feeling. Under- 
standicg and self-will, on the contrary, are, in my eyes, 
^rerunners of reason and self-dependence, and with the 
^owth of imagination we may then hope that feelii^ also 
will come, if care be taken that the imagination be not 
•crushed. 

Tell me whether you had much feeling as a child ? It 
would surprise me if it were so, and I should then have 
further reason to admire you fi^r having so successftdly 
mastered the &l6e feeling I As regards myself, I can answer 
in the negative ; the first element that developed itself spon- 
laneously in me was the religious : I can still remember its 
■Gmt movements in me during a walk with my father. He 
never allowed me to lose sight of it again after it had 
developed itself; and it was therefore no wonder that he 
misunderstood me when I withdrew fix)m a society to which 
he was greatly attached, and in which he had placed me in 
accordance with my own wishes, and with great hopes of 
«aving me fix)m the united power of the world and of those 
«ceptical tendencies in me which did not escape his observa- 
tion. He attributed to the inspirations of a vain-glorious 
lieart, and to an impious desire to throw myself into the 
abyss of scepticism, that which was only the effect of my 
aense of truth, without any desire for, or repugnance to- 
wards, whatever might be the result. Far from loving the 
vanities (^ the world, I feared them; and had I known of 
4my other retreat like the Hermhut establishments to which 
I could fly from them, I would have fled thither in prefer- 
ence. In like manner, I lived at the university like a true 
Hermhuter, without taking any heed of what my fate might 
be ; and had it not been for my xmcle, I believe literally, 
that I should never have thought of presenting myself for , 
examination, in order to establish some daim upon an ap- 1 
pointment. 

I have now given you a regular fragment of my life, and not 
an insignificant one ; and it has led me to begin this new leaf, 
which I meant to have cut ofl*; but as it is begun, I must chat 

X 2 
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a Ktde longer with yon. First of all, let me gire yon a testi- 
monial, or, rather, a sketch of my character, while I was at the 
tmiversity, which somebody, I no longer recollect whom, gave to 
my father. He commnnicated it to me afterwards, and even at 
the present moment I cannot conceiye who it can have be^i 
who knew me so well then, when I hardly associated with 
any one. I was, he said, n^ligent in my person ; had entirely 
the manners of one whose eye is tnmed inwardly; was 
cynical in my whole mode of life; very frugal when alone, 
but when in society, and to please my friends, capable of 
sacrificing even my most urgent necessities ; industrious, but 
only by starts, and at all times a very unsteady attendant at 
the professorial lectures, which I seemed to despise; for the 
rest, seeking concealment, but when thrown into the society 
of the rich and high-bom, behaying as if I were both m a still 
higher degree ; cold and proud towards all who held a higher 
position than myself but more especially so to my teachers 
and superiors. 

Do you recognize me in this picture? Some strange 
features there may very likely be in it, as in all portraits, 
because the painter looks at eveiything from the same point 
of view; but there is also much resemblance, only yon must 
remember that at that period much that it now awakened 
in me was still sunk in profotmd sleep. I had already very 
correct tact in regard to all that is ßdse, mean, incomplete, and 
wrong ; but the right I had not yet discovered. Of art and 
women I had then no knowledge whatsoever. My regard for 
the latter was awakened during my sojourn in the domestic 
drcle in Prussia. This merit, in regard to me, Friederike 
has taken with her into eternity, and it will, I hope, not prove 
the least beneficent work of her noble existence ; for it is 
through the knowledge of the feminine heart and mind that 
I have learnt to know what real human worth is. 
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Schleiermacher to Henrietta Herz, 

[CLXvn.] Stolpe^ 20ih August^ 1802. 

As regards my riches, my dearly beloved Jette, you 
are quite right Be assured I keep a strict accoimt of them, 
but you can hardly picture to yourself my joy at every 
increase with which — -thanks be to Heaven — ^I have been 
particularly blessed since my exile. Only think of Eeimer, 
of your growing intimacy with Eleanore, of Lotte's affection 
for her, and of the pleasant commencement she has made 
towards entering my whole circle. Do you believe that I do 
not feel all this? and that it does not make me happy ? Nay, 
I am not such a miserable wight as that ; on the contrary, 
I often say to myself that there are probably few persons 
happier than I. But may not the richest man at times 
feel a momentary want, when he has just put his all out 
on interest ? Now this is exactly my case, and there is no 
money to be had here, however high a rate of discount I may 
offer. There is no one who can help me but yourselves, 
and that by sending me very frequent remittances. Since 
your return I have, indeed, every reason to praise you in 
this respect. But I cannot imderstand your surprise at that 
which has not only been known to you so long, but which is 
moreover deeply grotmded in my innermost nature. For can 
you deny that it is in my nature not to have any independent 
existence? that all my activity is but the product of com- 
munion ? and that the former is, therefore, always in propor- 
tion to the latter ? It is of the greatest importance in regard to 
whatever I may have to do, that I should be strongly affected, 
and your letters, therefore, not only promote my being, but 
also my doing : yes, it is upon them alone that I depend, and 
without them the consciousness of my riches will neither 
suffice to^timidate me to action nor to work. 

[cLXvni.] Tuesday^ 2Uh August. 

If you have the same d^ee of heat as we have here, I 
do not know what is to become of you. When you are com- 
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plaining in duo, imagine me as adding a third voice; and in 
return, while refreshing myself in the water, I will think of 
you with pity. Never since I left Barby have I so thoroughly 
enjoyed bathing. I do not mean so much in the sense of 
physical well-being, as in regard to the play of ideas — ^which 
no bathing-tub and no bathing-house, but only nature oao. 
call forth — ^the organic environments, the mass of the eJemcnt, 
which here is not indeed great, but which makes up in energy 
for what is wanting in expanse, and tJien the dear blue sky 
overhead. All this gives you » strcmg republican view of 
the relaticHis of man to the other {dieiiomena of nature ; and 
besides this, there is something majestic in the feeling of your 
bang in the water, whether one lodes at it from the histoncai 
or the transcendental point of view, which is rendered parti- 
cularly vivid when I reflect that the water that is playing 
roxmd my limbs will, in a few hours, be in the sea. In the 
sea itself I should, therefore, experience the feeling in a still 
higher d^ree, and I am greatly inclined to make a journey 
one day to Stolpemünde, nterely for the sake of trying a bath 
in the ocean. Of all modes of committing suicide, that of 
throwing oneself into the water is the most poetic, but it 
must not be into a little pool, but into the sea, or a large 
river ; and the man who intends to drown himself must not 
resist when he is once in, for that is pitifuL .... 

Only think, I have had the courage to ask Fromman i^ in 
case Schlegel should play him fsüse, and his present engage* 
ment with us should in consequence become void, he wraild 
venture upon Plato with me alone. I^ould he agree, fimcy 
what a load of worik I shall have to do between this and Eastav 
should Schl^el really prove Pithless. Neverdielefis, I am 
quite determined, if Fromman refuses, to look out for anotl^r 
publisher, for I cannot possibly give up Plato now, after 
having spent so much labour upaa it To my great consola- 
tion I feel that I am getting into excellent working trim. 
For some time I have been sleeping like a badger, but now I 
require only a few hours* sleep — ^you know how variable I am 
herein — and am nevertheless well disposed the whole daj 
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through, if I vary my occupations and do not give too much 
time to each. In philology I am making constant progress ; 
and idio knows, supposing that I can conamand the money 
required for the necessary auxiliary means, whether I may not 
in time, while merely seeking recreation, work myself up to 
be one of the best Greek scholars in Germany? You see that 
irom all sides I take a bright view of the future, and I believe 
that, if I live, I shall prove myself to have been a good 
prophet. 

Sehleiermaeher to EUanore G . 

[CLXix.] 26^Ä August^ 1802, Evening. 

In fact, my dear friend, I do not deserve the pleasure of 
writing to you after a day in a great measure wasted. I did, 
indeed, sit down to work again after tea, in order in some 
degree to get rid of Üda feeling of imworthiness, but it remains 
nevertheless, and I therefore humble myself before you, as in 
truth I often do, when I think how at this very time you 
are combining the execution of all the most troublesome 
business of every-day life with the active performance of the 
most sacred duty, and how I invariably &,il in all these littie 
matters. You will smile when I give you an account of my 
proceedings, whereas our friend Jette woidd feel vexed. In 
the forenoon I did, indeed, work for some hours, though vnth 
little success, partly becauae I had been disappointed in my 
hopes of receiving several letters (in which case I generally 
waste the more time in reading tiie papers very minutely), 
pardy also because I knew what was before me. The feet is 
this, the court-preacher's widow having been here again for 
a few days, and having now enti|:ely vacated the house, I 
determined to remove from the upper story down to the 
lower, and this great afi^ was to come off to-day.. The 
people came in proper time, as ordered, to take the great 
writing-bureau to pieces and to transport it downstairs. To 
rest myself afler the heavy work of putting in the drawers 
and setting all the papers to rights again, I made myself very 
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comfortable for » coujde of hours with Hippel^s Biography,'* 

which Pastor H has lent me, and also in looking through 

Schwarzes Educational System^ which had just arrived. Not 
until evening could I make up m j mind to proceed to the 
great work of removing the books. With the help of the old 
housekeeper, the books were impacked, and we were in the 
act of transporting the book-case downstairs, when we were 
suddenly brought to a standstill, the thing reAising obstinately 
to go down the last flight of stairs, and my mathematical know- 
ledge being insufficient to enable me to discover any direction in 
which I might force it so to da I was ashamed to send again 
for the carpenter — ^because he would, of course, think that if 
I had had the sense to unpack the books before he came, he 
might have done this piece of work at the same time as the 
others ; although when he comes to-morrow he wiU probably 

* Hippel, whose works are ranked among the best hmnoroas 
productions in German literature, was the son of the master of a 
grammar-school in East Pmstia; but his ambition haying, by circum- 
stances, been turned early towards the attainment of worldly dis- 
tinction, and haying been farther stimulated by his love for a lady 
superior to himself in rank and riches, he deyoted his remarkabte 
capacities with such energy towards the attidnment of wealth and 
honours, that he succeeded, within a surprisingly short time, in 
placing himself on a leyel with the object of his deyotion, whom he 
then renounced, haying become so enamoured of the game of am- 
bition that he feared to debar himself from fürther success by tram- 
melling himself with the chains of matrimony. Haying gained great 
reputation as a barrister, and with this a very handsome inccmie, he 
eventually entered the senrice of the State, and ended his days as 
burgomaster and director of the poUce in Königsberg, posts of con- 
siderable dignity, to which were added the title of Councillor of War 
and President of the City, and the little word von before his name, 
the Emperor haying eleyated him into the class of nobles; and he le(l 
a fortune of 140,000 dollars. His character is described as an extra- 
ordinary mixture of the most heterogeneous and contradictory quali- 
ties; and we are inclined to place faith in his inconsistency when we 
see that the principal works of this man, who sacrificed love to 
ambition, and remained a bachelor to the end of his days, are en- 
titled. On Matrimony, On the Amelioration of the Social Condition of 
Women, and On Female Culture. — Tbans. 
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not think me a bit more sensible: and in the meantime the 
wooden monster is lodged on the stairs, and the books are 
strewn about the floor, some upstairs and some downstairs, 
and to-morrow the whole thing must be begun over again. 
But I fear nothing so much as the opinion of the carpenter. 
I have laughed most heartily at myself, and pictured to my- 
self very vividly how Jette would have scolded, and how 
ahe would at once have pointed out how I ought to have 
set about the matter. It is strange enough, but I enjoy a 
laugh at my own awkwardness on such occasions, just as 
much as I would were it any one else. 

Hippel's Biograpkt^ — ^which, in feet, I have not either de- 
served to read to-day*— has interested me very much, although 
my unacquaintance with the Lebensläufe* has prevented the 
whole from making as distinct an impression as it might. 
I have a great deal to say to you on the subject of this 
book, but I will reserve it for a ftiture occasion. One thing 
I must mention directly, viz., the allusions made in the 
appendix to the strange mixture in his character, his artful- 
ness and other defects — accusations which seem to be partly 
based on testimony derived from his own papers and from 
the lips of his friends, and partly on facts. That there must 
have been something wrong, I always concluded ; more espe- 
cially from his observation that where entire sincerity pre- 
vailed, even the best friends could not help despising each 
other ; and I have often speculated upon what the evil in 
him might be. That which I stmnbled upon accidentally, I 
now And to have been correct. But besides this, I have found 
a great deal which has in another way made me sad : I mean 
all that is said about his avarice, his domineering spirit, and his 
reserve, bordering upon &lseness; for this shows me distinctly 
how even such distinguished persons as his friends could mis- 
understand and misrepresent him. These .vices Hippel can- 
not possibly have possessed in the sense which they attach to 
the words, and I am certain that if I were in possession of aU 
* The title of one of Hippel's works. 
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the £aeta which are sappoeed to prove these defects, I shotild 
be able to bring them into greater concord, and to e^ilain 
them difRarently. Ah ! dear Mend, even in r^(ard to that 
shadow of hiinself, the judgment that is formed of him hj 
others — the conceptitm of his character that remains a^^er he 
IS gone — a man ftres ill if he has not been loved in the trae 
sense of the word, or if he has not formed, what is I think &r 
more rare, a perfect Mendship. ^ Love is blind,'' such is the 
eomm<m saying, and of course the dictum is consented to. 
But on the contrary, is it not love alone that is dear-sig^ited, 
that is truthftd ? What more I have to say I will say to 
myself, and wish you a good ni^t, and also your mother. 
To-morrow I am to catediize, and I want to think of this 
while preparing for deep, in order that I may rendar mysdlf 
Üie more worthy of writing to you afterwaids. 

[CLXX.] Saturday/, 2Sih August. 

I am now regularly installed downstairs, and thus 
somewhat nearer to a permanent and desirable state of 
existence, though as yet all my arrangements are provisionaL 
My books occupy the only place in the room in which I could 
put a small writing-table, the want of which I feel more aad 
more every day, and at which, my imagination foreteUs, wiU 
be penned the most delightful things that I shall write from 
here. The windows are still curtaiolessi because I have not 
got the brackets to nail them to, and the ameublement looks as 
yet rather meagre. Thus, even in these matters, I retain the 
feeling of imperfection and of yearning after the more perfect, 
which my heart so highly prizes. But I will not give myself 
up to this feeling at present, but rather refer to varioua 
matters in your last letter« 

Is it possible that you can believe in earnest that I could 
take anything amiss that you do or say ? And can you doubt 
that even in writing I have borne in mind what you have 
said and written to me, namely, that in &ct I was always 
(as a tribute to truth, we ought not to omit almost) right ? 
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Such a dictum is too gratifying to me to allow of my ever 
foi^tting it, and I was quite aware of how applicable it was 

in the case in question 

From Friedrich I hare heard nothing directly, and indi- 
rectly throngh Jette you will probably hear of him before I 
äiall. With rrference to otcp common work, I look forward 
to the first accomits &om him with fear and trembling, but 
as r^ards himself personally, with great pleasure. Whatever 
he may think of Fiance, he will there — supposing that his 
pecuniary means be not too limited — ^live in perfect qidet, and 
enjoy the feeling of imdisturbed possession; and the character 
of ihe nation, as well as the treasures of art that are heaped 
up there, wiU stimulate him in a thousand ways. An abun- 
dance of thoughts wiU be called into bdng ; but whether any 
works will be the result, and if so, when they wiU appear, 
time alone can show. In my own future productions I gain 
evay day more and more &ith, and I also shall spend the 
winter very quietly and Tery industriously. The critical 
inquiry into all existing systems of ethics shall be pro- 
duced, and my sweetest recreation shall be long and delight- 
ftd letters to friends, more especially to you. I enjoy it 
already in advance ; and when I compare these letters in my 
mind with those which you received from Potsdam, while I 
was engaged in writing Ihe Discourses on Religion, I see 
that both together vrill afford an excellent survey of a very 
ranarkable period of my life. 

[CLXXI.] Srd Sq>iemher, 1802. 

. . . . You exercise your dominion in a way quite 
peculiar to yourself. It is the way most natural to you, and, 
therefore, no doubt, the best, at leajt as regards me. Jette 
has undoubtedly also been very usefol to me, and is so still; 
but so immediately and so decisively as you she cannot act 
upon me; and what makes your triumph the more perfect 
is, that the difference between you as regards this mattsr 

lies entirely in your dbaracter and in your manner 

For Heaven's sake, dear friend, take care that you be not 
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aenred in regard to mirthfubess as I have been ia r^;ard to 
cleverness. I was often provoked to find that people saw in 
me cleverness, satire, and God knows what, rather than that 
goodness which I felt and was consdous of possessing, and 
that even my female Mends often called me the <^ clever 
Schleier/' Now that I have at last prevailed in making 
the good that is in me acknowledged, it &res so badly with 
my cleverness that, although I am not conscious of any par- 
ticular change having taken place in me, I am called stupid 
by half the world, t. «., half m^ world. There is, indeed, a 
certain degree of similarity between our two cases, for that 
which was called cleverness in me was not always in reality 
that which it was taken for, and the like is not unfrequently 
the case in regard to your supposed mirthfulness. 

But to return to your dominion and your commands, from 
which I started. Help me on, the latter will no doubt; and 
your curiosity ought in equal d^;ree to help on the Critical 
Inquirtfy if I could but allow you to persevere in it. But 
I am afraid I must advise you to keep it for the Ethics them- 
selves, for in the Critical Inquiry you will only find detached 
indications of what you are seeking; because, as I do not 
mean to pre&oe the Inquiry with a statement of my own prin* 
dples of morality, I cannot attack the prevailing systems on 
account of what I consider their immorality, but must do so on 
account of their scientific incompleteness and worthlessness ; 
and, in so doing, I can only let my own principles shine 
through dimly and obliquely as it were. Lazy I am not, in 
Act, and I grow daily more attached to my work. But you 
can have no idea of how slowly my reading proceeds when it 
is to be got through for a critical purpose. In part, this defect 
arises out of a want of confidence in myself which I ought 
gradually to have ccmquered by this time; in part, it is also 
the result of habit, but of habit of such long standing that 
I can hardly at present distinguish it from that which is 
inherent in my nature. You would scarcely believe how fer 
this goes; but, to give you an example, only fancy that to 
underatand a dialogue in Plato— as I wish to understand it, 
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and taking for granted that all linguistic difficulties have been 
overcome — costs me more than double the time that it takes 
me afterwards to translate it and put it into perfect form. 
And yet Plato is undeniably the writer whom of all others 
I know best, and with whom I have almost grown into one. 

Now consider all that I shall be obliged to read for the 
purpose of the Critical Inquiry j and that it will be the more 
difficult to understand the more confused and the more 
defective it is ; that almost all of it will be disgusting to 
me because of its unsoimdness, and doubly so because of 
the esteem in which it is held by the world ; consider 
further, that all the works of antiqidty which I shall be 
obliged to read for the purpose will, at the same time, con- 
stitute a philological study, in pursuing which I shall not be 
able to resist the temptation of devoting many a half-hour, 
perhaps in vain, to clearing up some garbled passage. At 
present I am suffering more especially from Kant, who 
becomes more troublesome the longer I occupy myself with 
him. When I have got happily through him, then I shall 
come to Fichte and Spinoza, which will be quite a recrea- 
tion. In the latter I shall, at least, find inward life, and in 
the former a certain outward perfectness, which prevents his 
readers from being thoroughly wearied. Hitherto, the Stoics 
have been my worst plagues, but now I know exactly what 
poor creatures they were. 

It will cost me a great deal of trouble, I know, to make 
that gentleness prevail through my book which ought ever 
to be the companion of thoroughgoing and strict criticism. 
But I wiU think much of you ; that will help me more than 
anything else ; and, secondly, I will allow myself the prospect 
of giving vent to my anger in the Dialogues^ where I can do it 
without bitterness, in the light and pleasant play of ideas that 
characterizes the Platonic irony. If I only reach half way to 
the ideal that floats before my imagination, these Dialogues 
shall, for the world also, be the ^best that I have ever pro- 
duced. 
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Schleiemuuker to Henrietta Herz. 

[glxxil] Stolpe^ eih September, 1802. 

According to the newest regalatioDB, it is to-day your 
birthday, dear Jette, and I am going to celebrate it in soli- 
tude during the quiet evening hours, by drinking Russian tea 
and devoting to you many good and fidthüd thoughts. This is 
the first anniversary of the day since our separation ; how many 
more will there be ? How long will this separation last ? how 
will it end ? And of all our delightftil projects, how many 
will succeed in the distant ^ture ? But of the Future I will 
not think; this silent, veiled personage shall not force herself 
in between us, for she alwajrs makes such a strange impression 
on one, so that one cannot help growing sil^it like herself. Let 
us neither think of time nor qMce, but merely of each other 
and of what is dearest to us both. Our inward and true life 
will and must ever develop itself more beautiftilly to greater 
per^tion. Tes : let us confess with pride and joy, that there 
are not many such united circles of love and fiiendahip as 
ours, which has been brought together in such a wonderM 
way from almost all the extremities of the moral world. All 
w1k> belong to it are at this momaxt presait to my souL May 
they all draw closer and closer around you, each in his own 
way and with such gifts of mind and heart as he may possess. 

To-day I have made considerable progress in the Critical 
Inquiry, 1 have sketched the entire plan and made a s^xurate 
cahier for each division, into which I shall gradually intro- 
duce tlie materials I have collected; by thi» means they 
will attain a certain shape, and, in future, when reading and 
collecting, I shall be able to give more attention to the place 
to be assigned to each passage or thought, and thus the whole 
will be much &cilitated. But I have still to read Kant's 
l^igendlehre and Fichte's Sittenlekre, and a good deal of Plato, 
and the half of Spinoza; and that is something. Besides 
this, I ought, in &ct, to feel myself in duty bound to read 
Helvetius's two works, if I only knew where to get them. 
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I hxfe miUea to Bmtxic on the subject, but I fear to no 
«?aiL Could you, periiaps, procure me the loan of them £>r 
« few weeks? For the rest, the Critical Inqmy will be a 
▼ery good book, and so artfully got up, that no one, not even 
such a critical genius as Friedrich, shall be able to guess 
£K>m it what my own system of ethics is, and consequently, 
^en the latter i^ypears, it will be quite new to people. Grod 
give his blessmg to the completion 1 

With fear and trembling I am expecting every post-day a 
letter from Fromman. If Friedrich has not sent any ^' copy,'' 
or, ra&er, has not sent it all, then, to my great grief, it is all 
over with our common translation of Plato. Should From- 
man next refuse to accede to my proposal, I shall be sorrow« 
ful indeed. Should he agree, I shudder at the thought of the 
work with which I shall be OTerwhelmed, and that during 
this winter, when I ought to spend so much time on my 
solitary friend. If, under these circumstances, I do not learn 
to perform wonders, I shall never learn it The art of making 
time do, is, after all, a great art ; nay, I might almost say, the 
most important one in this world next after the art of loving, 
for upon this depend all others. 

Schleiermacher to Eleanore G . 

[cLxxm.] Friday, 10th Septmberj 1802. 

. . . . I knew that my few cursory observations 
on Hippel would suffice to suggest a great many thoughts 
to you; for was it not often, nay, I might almost say, gene- 
rally, the case when we were conversing with each other, 
that I had only to strike the first note ? Our mode of viewing 
each person as a whole, and not judging his inner being from 
individual and external features, but, on the contrary, of 
explaining the latter by means of the former-— of believing 
iQ the existence of dissonances in human nature, but not of 
incongruities ; and not in total transformation, but only in 
developnent and improvement — this method is identical in 
us both, and is undoubtedly correct, as, indeed, our example 
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proTes ; for we understand oiirselyes, and also others, xnucli 
better than most people do. Some traits in Hippel you have 
presented to me in a more perfect, I mean a more finished 
form, than I had pictured them to myself; and that so entirely 
in your own peculiar manner, that I quite exult in my suence 
on the subject. Other traits you have made clearer to me, 
but on some points I feel inclined to contradict you, if for no 
other reason, at least for the purpose of contributing some 
gleanings of my own. 

First of all, I do not quite imderstand why you attribute 
his wit to the restless and fluctuating emotions of his soul. 
Do you mean that this is generally so, or only in his case? 
Do you mean that wit, considered as a talent, is dependent 
on such a state of mind, or only that the expression of it is 
called forth by this state? In putting these professorial 
questions, I remind myself of the late Grarve; and in order to 
render the resemblance perfect, I must tell you that I con- 
idder this view of the nature of wit as being in your case in 
the highest degree subjective. Indeed, wit is a peculiar thing, 
and not easy to define. The greatest difficulty, however, 
I think, lies in the term, which is made to bear such a fearfiil 
number of very different meanings. 

JEvening. 
But is not wit the expression of a light heart and 
lively imagination ? Satire may, indeed, spring firom that in- 
ward disquietude to which you allude; but, as f Ieu: as I know 
it, HippePs wit was not bitter; and witty, as I understand it, I 
think he must have been from his childhood, previous to all 
inward restlessness. As regards his piety, you have unques- 
tionably hit the truth, and how I love you for having done 
sol I imderstand you perfectly, although I always pic- 
ture to myself Christian piety — as I have described it in the 
Discourses — ^as excitatory of pain. But it is the sweet paiu 
of melancholy, so well calcidated to soothe other pains. 
Surely, if there was any good in Saul's soul, it must have 
been an adagio that exorcised the evil. But why do you 
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think that piety and wit are seldom found in company ? 
On the contrary, I have [often foimd them imited. Nowhere 
are playfuhiess and earnestness more intimately blended 
than in a pious soul; and is not such combination the 
greatest incitement to wit? I am vexed that I have not 
given utterance to this in the Discourses, though it was 
always floating before my mind, and in such lively colours 
that I cannot help thinking, indeed, that it must be 
expressed somewhere between the lines without my being 
conscious of it. 

In unison with himself this extraordinary man certainly 
was not, and his friends seem not to have been of the kind 
that could help him to become so. But, indeed, this was a 
task that not friendship, but only love, could thoroughly have 
accomplished. Love alone, however late it might have come 
to him, could have had the power to heal the one great 
schism in his inner being ; friendship could only have soothed 
the pains occasioned by it, and consoled him by pointing to 
the times and to destiny. Unless we consider the political 
misery as greater still, it seems to me that there is nothing in 
our day that affords so complete a subject for elegy, as the 
fact, that we have attained a point of civilization at which 
every better man, who does not learn to know true love at 
an early age, must inevitably, and against his will, either 
fall into the snares of his imagination or of his sensuality ; 
and this melancholy '^ against his will," is all the advan- 
tage he has over the others. And yet he, who is at variance 
with himself in this way, is better off than he who allow» 
himself to be deceived by a false appearance of love. But 
may it not be HippeFs own fault that, even at the last, love 
did not come to his rescue ? For that first love, on his entrance 
into the world, was hardly of the right kind. May he not 
too soon have given up seeking for it? That you would 
have been very dear to him, had he known you, I have 
always told you; but I should like to know whether you 
could have felt love for him ? Such questions are, in truth, 
foolish, yet they wiU arise in all minds from time to time. I 

TOL. I. T 
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answer this <me in the n^atiTe, though I can give no definite 
reaficm lor so doing. Tou have declared me to be a virtuxm 
in friendship, and you may be right, for I do believe that I 
am this by the grace of Grod. But, would I have been a 
friend to Hippel? It is strange that you should think so, 
knowing his reserve, and my expectant and silent manner; 
yet I believe it might have been so. I know thatl am able, 
when it is needed, to fdaoe my hand on another's heart ; and 
I trust I should have been able to seize the favourable momeit 
to call to him to pour his sorrows into my boscan, for I 
divined them and Mt th^n all. In that case I might, indeed, 
have been a great deal to him — ^more, for instance, than I 
shall ever be to the good Friedrich. 

Since I have touched upon Frkdrich in my revision of my 
capacity for friendship, allow me to say sometJiing further 
about him, although I am doubtful whether I shall be able to 
make everything ckar to you, as I do not exactly know what 
it is ihat you have not as yet understood. Jette, I know, 
raises objections on account of the great dissimilarity in our 
dispositions, of his rude and violent manner, of all those traits 
in him which shock and render him disagreealde in general 
society, of that levity of conduct which frequency borders 
upon dishonesty, and of the other defects which sprh^ 
from the pride and arrogance of his heart. But all these 
are only outward appearances, whidi are, indeed, very 
different frx>m the outward expressions of my character ; but 
it does not follow that the inward divergence between us is 
proportionately great. I admit, however, that the latt^ also is 
considerable ; but great similarity of character is by no means 
necessary for friendship. The centre of his whole being, of 
his activity and his aspirations, I have recognized as some- 
thing exalted, rare, and, in the true sense of tiie word, 
beautiful. I see the natural ccmnection between this and all 
that appears faulty, ccmtradictiKry, and wrong in him, and 
which cannot be otherwise without a total and impossible 
chaise in his relations to the worid ; and because I under- 
stand the nature and <»igin of his &ults better than other 
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people^ I can ilso be more indulgent towards them. I catmot 
help loving the ideal that dwelk in him, altho«^ I am 
very doubts whether it will &ot be sbiy^ed to atom% 
before he succeeds in embodying a harmonious presentment 
of it, either in his w<^ks or in his life. However, I se^ 
before me, in imagination, the great and truly sublime 
inu^ of what he may be if he ever attain his true develop- 
ment. How could I, then, feel otherwise towards him than I 
do? How could I do otiberwise than, as far as I am abk, 
xenaove every obstacle out of his path, embrace all his plans 
with love and sympathy, afford him every assistance in my 
power, which he can accept, towards its accomplishmenty 
and allow him sometimes, though very cautiously, to contem- 
plate the completed image of himself which dweUs in me. As 
T^ards myself, his eadatenoe ahme is so beneficial to me, that 
it would never occur to me to widb to make any special use of 
him ; and in how &r I can and ought to c^n myself to him, 
must, in every case, be regulated by the effect likely to 
be produced. Early in our acquaintance already he had & 
vague conception of much that was in me^ though my real 
nature he did not recognize until later. I know that, taken 
as a whole, he loves and honours it, but it would be quite 
contrary to his wayi», iirere I to require him to give his atten- 
tion to its various aspect& I feel quite ccmvinced that he 
derived the wise and £1:^ aphorism, that in fidendship the 
most important thing is to know its limits, from his expe- 
rience in regard to the connection between himself and me 
and j&om my bearing towards him ;: for it ia in reference to 
this very point that the Strength of my friendship iar him has 
frequently been proved. 

Does it appear to you that there is anything forced or 
purely imaginary in what I have been saying on this sub- 
ject? Tell me whether I have cleared up all that was 
obscure to you, and try whether through your understanding 
of the subject you cannot be useftil in helping our friend 
Jette to understand it» She se^ns to think that in reality 
you and she are of ^e same opimon ; pray undeceive 

X 2 
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}ier! When yoa say that you believe that Friedrich is 
one of my sorrows, yon are right, but it is only on account 

of his sorrows and the dissonances in him. Jette and A , 

on the contrary, seem at times to think that it is because I 
take too much upon myself, and suffer too much for the sake 
of the connection, and receive neither thanks nor reward in 
return. This is such a very worldly view of the matter that 
I feel it more easy to speak to you about it than to those 
who entertain it, and who ought not to entertain it. He who 
earnestly wishes for a thing must also be willing to accept 
ever3rthing necessarily connected with it. And let me ask 
you, what trifles must not those be, which can be combated 
and destroyed by mere inactivity? They could only be 
vexatious to me as indications that the world is &r too 
partial, to admit of my fulfilling my vocation as mediator 
between it and Schlegel, otherwise than indirectly and, as it 
were, behind its back. But there are too many indications 
of this kind to allow of any special one making a particular 
impression. That Friedrich is prosperous would be very 
gratifying to me if I did but know what kind of prosperity he 
is enjo3dng. Jette writes me, that probably he will not stay 
long in Paris, and this is still more gratifying to me; it was a 
false tendency that led him thither, and his harebrained 
notions on this subject surpassed everything of the kind he 
ever took into his head. It is to be hoped that he will now 
again draw nearer to the Crerman frontier. In r^ard to 
Plato, however, he wiU hardly do anything, and this will 
pain me very much, though I try to prepare myself for it. 
Every post-day I am in expectation of the Urias' letter from 
Promman. 

I have given Jette a full account of my labours, which you 
must make her repeat to you, should you see her before she 
starts for Lanke. 

Saturday, 
. . . • The account you give of your own expe- 
xience cannot be cited as an instance opposed to my idea. 
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That you had at a very early age a strong feeling of justice 
or injustice in regard to yourself is very naturaL But the 
longing for a sympathizing heart can only have come later 
with increased and deeper self-consciousness. Happy for 
you that it was so early developed. But what I spe- 
cially want to know is, whether you ever had a very 
strong instinctive love for your parents and your sisters and 
brothers ? My theory and my experience concur in proving, 
that where this feeling exists in a high degree, a more 
elevated love is very rarely developed subsequently, but only 
a feeling of good-will without any special character. There 
may, however, be many exceptions to this rule, for if human 
beings have the power of conquering their lower instincts 
when they become conscious of them, why shoidd they not 
also be able to conquer their higher ones and to supplant 
them by something higher still. 

Schleiermacher to Henrietta Herz. 

[CLXXiv.] Saturday^ llih September, 

I have written pretty ftilly to Eleanore about Schlegel, 
but I perceive from your letter that it is nevertheless neces- 
sary that I should make some further remarks on the subject. 
You refer to his conduct in regard to myself. This has not, 
indeed, according to our ideas, been very noble, but it is 
entirely in harmony with his nature; and why should the ex- 
pression of his nature in regard to myself, lessen my affectioii 
for him more than the same expression towards others ? If 
it were so, would it not prove that I was wanting in the 
first principles of justice in my judgment of men ? Besides, 
in fact, he does not conduct himself differently towards me 
than towards himself — and can a friend ask for more ? But 
that which most offends you in him is his want of sentimen- 
tality. But then, why should everybody be sentimental? 
Can you not conceive of a loveable soul in any other form ? 
To tell the truth, this seems to me a strange term ; and I wish 
you would once try to define exactiy what you mean by 
it. ... • 
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S(Meiermacher to E. Von WUlich. 

[CLXXV.] Ihth Stptemher^ 1802. 

. . . • Sectarianism is not so hateful in my ^es as 
it is in yours; correctly understood, it is nothing more than 
an inevitable semblanoe. Do jou not think that tre, with our 
modes of thought, our manner of living, loving, and being, 
also a{^>ear to others like a sect ? Yet we know that we are 
not, and thus it is in our case likewise only a semblance, 
which is inseparable from the iik£reet presentment of that 
which is peculiar yet common to us alL You will very likely 
answer, that what you detest is the desire in people to be, or 
to appear, a sect. But to desire Boxh. indirect presentment 
belongs to human nature, and is often the only means which 
renders a direct one possible. Even you yourself, were your 
entire activity in the world known, would appear to people 
tremendously sectarian ; they would say you were an idealistic 
Hermhuter, a missionary i3i the incorporeal Saviour, and of 
prevenient grace; and I ^ould be pleased to hear them 
judge you thus, and I would tell them approvingly, that they 
had hit the truth, and that you were in reality what they 
supposed. 

I have at present a little boy under my care; but no sooner 
shall we have learnt to get on tog^her, than, in all proba- 
bility, we shall be obliged to part again. 

Farewell, dear Priend. 

Sdileiermadter to Henrietta Mere. 

[clxxvl] IBth S^tember, 1802. 

. . • • In addition to tins I awoke this momii^ 
with a tremendous cold in my head, and was very drowsy, 
and, in ts^te df this, I commenced Pichte's System of Ethics, 
which, like a hedg^og, sticks out its bristles in all directions^ 
and very cleverly covers all its own weak points. All this taken 
together has made me spend an intensely disagreeable^ day. 
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I have thought of you, and with how mnch indulgeiice yon 
used to treat me when I came to you in sudi miserable pHght; 
otherwise, none but stupid, perverse thoughts have come into 
my head, and I have been regularly good for nothing. I 
believe, in truth, that I should not even have been capable of 
a good deed, as it is called, though of many unworthy ones* 
Eventually, during the afternoon, I caught myself in the act 
of wishing that I couH get up a party for a rubber. This 
öilightened me at once as to the d^raded condition in which 
I was; it was the culminating point of my moral good-for- 
nothingness. I forced myself to think of you all, and I felt 
a little better, I tell you all this, because you speak so much 
of the sunshine in me, and that you may not another time 
forget the shadows. Ah, may I only not have many such 
days, while I am alone ! To-day I must have no other motto 
than, " As the dog, so is man, a pitiful scrub.** 

In what way you can help me, I ought, in iact, not to say. 
You know, I suppose, Sohillw's little moral-arithmetical 
apophthegm about the numeration o£ elevated souls? But 
perhaps the truth is, Üiat you have doubts as to your being 
one yourself, and if so, you are wrong. Are you not as 
much an individual as any one else ? Have you not formed 
for yourself a very particular mode of life ? Do you not see 
united in yourself, in a peculiar manner, many qualities whidi 
elsewhere you see disconnected, (»*, at least, otherwise modi* 
fied ? Shall I, perhaps, enumerate some of these, such as 
your fidelity to your vocation, y'our lovingness, your passive 
taste for science, your social tact, your wonderful power of 
mimicry, which is the source of your linguistic acquirements 
as well as of your knowledge of human nature, your talent 
for everything practical, in the application of whidi you arä 
so inde&tigable ? But why should I come to the assistance 
of your indc^nce? for indole&t you are in this mie point 
of self-contemplation, and for this very reason yon ought to 
write. 

Perhaps you are wrong in allowing L to have this 

advantage over you, that she loves me on account of my 
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preaching. Preaching is, in the present day, the only means 
of exercising personal influence over men in masses. In 
reality the influence is, indeed, but a small one, because 
but little is effected; but if the preacher takes and treats 
the matter as it ought to be, and not as it is, and there be 
but three or four who hear with the right ears, the effect 
must be good. I do wish I could properly hear myself 
preach; sometimes I can do so during a few minutes, and 
this always produces deep and exalted emotions in me. 
My reading the Monologues to you was, in fact, the same as 
preaching to you, for, as &r as I remember, we spoke but 
little on the subject at the time, or afterwards ; and what else 
could be the cause of the peculiar effect they produced on 
you ? I also remember fidl well how I felt in regard to the 
Monologues. Nothing that I have ever written has taken 
form so spontaneously. When I first conceived the idea, my 
intention was to produce something quite objective, and the 
subjective part was only to constitute the form. But while 
sketching out the plan, the subjective views grew so rapidly 
over my head, that suddenly the matter stood before me as it 
now is. The polemical element now only appears here and 
there as the product of a temporary mood, and the objective 
matter is somewhat concealed and only discernible by the sharp- 
sighted. However, those who cannot quite understand the 
subjective aspect, I may refer to the objective, and they may 
take the former, as originally intended, as a mere form. . . . 
With me winter has already set in. I am writing this at 
about ten o'clock at night, and I am not out of bed in the 
morning before half-past six. These are good prospects hv 
the Critical Inquiry j which still progresses very fairly. I am 
at present engaged on Fichte, and And that I succeed pretty 
well in giving a reduced picture of him, if it were only not 
so &tiguing a mancBUvre to admire and to despise a man in 
the same breath 
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Schleiermacher to Eleanore G . 

[cLXxvn.] 17th September. 

You have kept your word, dear friend, and in spite of 
my self-love, I almost feel inclined to say that you have kept it 
too well — that is to say, more faithfully than I have deserved« 
You know that with me to deserve means to know how to 
use properly; and only imagine, I was yesterday in such a 
wretched mood, and spent such a miserable day, that even 
your letter did not entirely rouse me; and consequently I 
proved that I did not deserve it. I thi^k you do not know 
me in those moods, at least it must be through Jette's or 
my own description, for you have never seen me in them. 
It is a state of perfect prostration, not only of the intellect, but 
also of the heart and the imagination. In a great measure, 
no doubt, this arises from physical causes. I awoke in the 
morning with a bad stuffy cold in the head, which made 
me very stupid, and kept me in a state of extreme drow- 
siness ; nevertheless, it is a mental dereliction, and we are 
always guilty of a certain degree of volimtary incapacity, 
when we allow ourselves to be so completely overruled by 
bodily conditions. And while in this state I was so childishly 
perverse as to commence the study of Fichte's System of 
Ethics, although I might just as well have undertaken some- 
thing easier. To this you must further add, that when my 
better self is thus asleep, my original and baser nature re- 
appears more conspicuously with all its defects. Towards 
evening I was quite aware of what I had to do to rouse 
mysdU^, but not imtil matters had come to the worst did I do 
this. It is only the presence of friendship or of love, with 
their many sweet incitements, whidi can effect a sudden 
and thorough cure. 

Heaven preserve me from any more such days, while I am 
here, deprived of all counteracting influences. I will do my 
best to ward them off, and have, therefore, determined to 
make a full confession each time they occur-^that is sure to 
help 
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[cLXXvra.] Wednesday. 

Only ^cy, I have made np my mind to read an 
essay by JeniBcli in the BrennuSj thinking that there may 
possibly be aofiething in it. Is that not like taking a ticket 
in the kittery, because of the posaihility that I might win? 
This Jeniaohy whom we all know, gires himself an air of 
being intensely interested in reügion. Thote who know 
how to discern inward truth, cannot, indeed, help judging 
from the exaggeration of his worda to their emptinesB; but 
how many are ÜMte who can discern troth ? That sudi a 
personage should succeed in throwing sand in pec^e's eyes 
is so revolting to me, that were I to fdlow my inward incli- 
nation I would give him a good hard hit with my fist in the 
open literary h^hway. • . . • 

I wish half the sense in the world were at the devil — ^I 
would even give my quota, Üiough unwiUingly — ^if we cooM 
but get in exchange, say <Hie-fourth of the amount of imagina- 
tion which fidk us in this beautiM world. Bat the devil 
will take care that it shall not be so, for he [must know that 
his rule would then soon be at an end. • . . • 

. . . . How muckf and what^ is not required, dear 
friend, to see a man exactly as he is ! He who would do so 
mmst not only know himself, but he must have found every^ 
thing within himseif. True innocence and simj^city will 
never attain to such knowledge €i human nature. But he 
who has discovered within himself, if it be butone element of 
every kind of evil and porversity (for in each d their elements 
the essentials of eadi reside), and can trace in himself germs 
<^ all that is good and noble, while at the same time he pos- 
sesses sufficient oonodt to venture to \^anstruct in imagina- 
tion the wh(^ completed image out of these elements — 
he has eveiy requisite for attaining a knowledge <^ human 
nature 

I have next to ^tter my protest i^ainst your supposkioQ, 
that my thoughts treat me with great tendameas and kdul- 
genoe. By no means, dear friendl The wretched things aie 
even sometimes such precieusea ridicules that they are hardly • 
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to be borne with. If I were to describe to you tbe dsmee 
tliej sometimes lead mci it would, I am sure, make you botli 
laugh and dgh. It is a fine maxim of Friedridi'^ that a 
truly cultivated beiii^ ought at any moment to be able to 
attune his mind according to wiU. The most ridiculous part 
of it is, that no cme in the world is farther &om possessing 
this capacity Üian himse^ and the sadden part is, that we 
hare indeed as yet far too little true liberty, and the best x% 
tiiat if this problem were to be completely solved, the lovdiest 
spell of human life, the <^iarm of self-communicm, and the 
sweetly melancholy fediAg of the magie power of nature-^all 
would vanish. « • • • 

[cLXXix.] IQth October. 

• . . • Shall I tell you in what form your melan- 
dioly has been transmitted to me ? Surely in the same form 
as it has assumed in you : deep, yet strong and courageous, 
not only suffering from the thought of the transitoriness of 
Hfe, but also active and watchfuL No wish of our hearts can 
so fully realize itself as this, that our inward strength may 
ever concur with the occasions for exerting it, and that in the 
wben and the how of our actions a divinely happy chance 
may ever seem to prevail ; while, after all, it shall prove to 
Lave be^QL nothing more than the mental clear-sightedness 
and the free activity of a pure and sensitive soul, maintained 
even under the most painful circumstances. All honour 
be to suffering, for in the present times it is an indispensable 
element of a noble life. Is not every one, to whom it does 
not draw near of itself, obliged to go forth into the wide world 
to seek it, in order that he may grow strong in love and feith? 

Schleiermacher to Henrietta Herz» 

[CLXXX.] Konigalei^^ 26iÄ October, 1^02. 

Dear Jetiie, I have just been reading something aboirt 

coquetry in a book by Schafiber, which very naturally bris^ 

me back to your last letter but <nie and the confeisians o(m- 

tained therein ; and again I am inclined to begin with the 
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qnestioni What do you understand by coquetry? Sliall we 
refer to Socrates teaching an Athenian Het»re the art of 
catching men ? Something of the kind there is, indeed, in all 
coquetry, but it makes a great difference, whether it be prac- 
tised as a liberal art or as a mere trade, that is, whether it be 
the whole man or only his senses that are to be tak&i captive. 
According to my views, it is the latter kind of coquetry only 
which is properly blameworthy, and the more so when it not 
only uses sensuous attractions to captivate the senses, but also 
makes use of mind and intellect as means of conquest, although 
the real triumph sought is that of sensuousness. The purpose 
and the conscious endeavour to attract men, lie deep in 
woman's nature, and belong to it (in girls it is more wish and 
instinct, in married women will and set purpose) not as a 
defectj but as one of its necessary and essential attributes. 
For it is only in this way that women avoid the degradation, 
to which Fichte condemns them, of being inactive throughout 
the whole process of love, from the very commencement. But 
it is not only in love, but also in friendship, that you avail 
yourselves of coquetry, because even friendship you are not, 
in your actual condition, allowed to offer openly; for which 
reason this to me so well-known phenomenon in no way in- 
terferes with my views of the difference between love aad 
friendship. Nor does it conftise me that the coquetry of 
friendship and of love differ little from each other. Both 
necessarily have their origin in the difference of sex ; but 
a clear though tacit understanding must be come to re- 
garding the limits to be observed in their feelings towards 
each other, before the connection between a man and a woman 

can develop itself into one of friendship 

One word more about your sentimentality. Surely you con- 
£o\md two very different things ; the upright and the noble is 
not the same as the refined and the delicate. There are great 
minds that are more political and artistic than ethical; and 
who find the circumstances amid which the delicate and the 
refined qualities of our nature are revealed, too circumscribed, 
because they are always looking frirther; yet, if we coa- 
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emplate these minds from a point of view wliich will 
allow us to take a wide survey of them, we cannot, by any 
means, say that they are deficient in the beautiful. In a 
measure Friedrich belongs to this class, although it is not 
always what is great in him that makes him susceptible of 
what is refined. But I am inclined to go a step farther, and 
to maintain that there may be great and fine characters, who 
are not indeed deficient in the feeling for what is right, but 
who are destined to wound the feeling in others, because 
they are placed in a position in which they are called 
upon to determine the limits of right. You see, that even in 
these latter characters I cannot dispense with the feeling of 
right, though in the former I can dispense with the appre- 
ciation of the delicate and the^ refined, not altogether however, 
but almost in every special case. You must make it your 
particular duty to endeavour not to lose your appreciation of 
what is great, in your predilection for what is delicate and 
refined. 

I am in a tremendous hurry, as the post is so impolite as 
to refiise to wait for me. The two or three days that I shall 
remain here I shall employ in making the acquaintance of a 
few savans. l"^ 

[cLXXXi.] Stolpe, 14:th November, 1802, 

Among other letters, I have had one from 

Fxomman, who, having received from Sphlegel a short intro- 
duction, and a promise of the remainder in a week, has once 
more allowed himself to be talked over. To me this news 
is most unwelcome; and just as great as was the delight with 
which I formerly thought of Plato and worked at it, is the 
disgust with which I now contemplate the undertaking, partly 
because I know it will be postponed ad infinitum, partly 
because I see more and more how little many of Schl^el'a 
views in regard to Plato are to be depended upon, and I 
hardly agree with him on a single one of the pieces which are 
to constitute the second and third volumes. I have conunu- 
nicated my doubts to him in nuce, and if they have any effect, 
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ihey will indtice him to stop working ibr the present, and to 
read Plato throogli once or twice ni£n*e, from beginning to 
end^ after Mb own peculiar £u2iion. 

From the p«büe this difTereace in oar views cannot either 
be entirety concealed, for in wj Critiecd Inquhy into the 
Ethical Systems I shall be obliged to refer to many passagea 
which he consders spoariooflL 

Monday Ibthy Evening. 
I haye done for to-day with the Herculean task of working 
mysdf anew into the abandoned Critieal Inquiry y and the 
intermpted Fichte^ Am I not a miseraUe creature to find 
it each time so dreadfrillj difficult to b^;in anew? and o^g^t 
I not to sit chained to my W(ffk, without intenaisston, until 
it is finished? But, unfbrtunately, that would not ei&er de 
with me ; and thus it is dedded that I cannot get on in any 
way. So &r, tba:i, I am dear about mysdf. «. • • 

Schleiermaeher to Eleanore G . 



[cumoL] Uih Nornnbety 1802. 

. . . . Tou say that I shall have grown one year 
older before your next letter reaches me. Heyday, dear 
friend, is it thus that you keep the coyenant between us? 
No, not eren sepaiation and sufiering diall make us grow old. 
Bind yourself to this widi me once more. I know how much 
you SBfTer, and I sufier with you, and I also know what 
strength dwells in a aoul that has reached the point to whidi 
you haire attained, and how there may be courage even in 
melancholy, and what beautÜEil alliance there mi^be betweeoi 
aaffining and action. Onbr be prudent and car eful of yoar- 
aelf Eternal youth does not grow wild, but requires to be 
tended. 
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Sehleiermaeher to Henrietta fferz. 

[cLxxxm.] Stolpe^ 22nd November, 1802. 

This time I have celebrated my birthday during two 
whole days; and, undoubtedly, its r^rets, as well as its joys,, 
merited a whole day's derotion. Its joys have come to me 
to-day with your letters, and those amcüg my dear ones who 
hare not written have been as near and as pres^it to me as 
those that have. Dear children, tell me whether there be a 
happier and a richer man in the wc^ than I? To be 
beloved by such beings, and so many — ^verily a whole tro<^. 
I know foU well that amid all that » affectionate and hearty 
in what you, more eq>eoially, say to me, there is much that is 
too flattering; but I accept it, neyerthekss, willingly, because 
it is affection that has uu^ired tiie flattery. How heartily 
have I not embraced you in thought, my own dear Jette, and 
not without tears 1 Yes, you will always remain to me with 
your love and your feithfulness — ^you and all of them ; for I 
hope I shall not live to be dissevered from a soul so closely alhed 
to mine, otherwise than by the hand of nature. Fidelity, dear 
Jette, cannot be anything separate or distinct from afi^ticm, if 
the latter be mature and self-conscious ; it is only in reference 
to less perfect relations than mine (of the first class, I mean) 
that there can be a question of fidelity. • • • , 

Sehleiermaeher to Eleonore G . 

[CLXXxiv.] 24«Ä November, 1802. 

. • . • On my birthday I Mt de^ly the afleo- 
lion of aU my hieadBf and in the midst of my sorrows — 
but not in ^ite of these, but throi^ them — I was conscious 
of the rare happiness that is bestowed t^nm me in life. This 
happiness has long he&i quietly fareparing. JE^ it not been 
for the eahn di^x>8ition to await and to look on — had it not 
been for the true feeling, which ever kef^ me bade firom the 
ksa worthy — I might hmg since h^ve raidered it impoosiUe ; 
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but its real commencement dates from witliin the last few 
years: it lias still to me all the charms of novelty, which, 
indeed, it will never lose, and I find myself still dwelling on 
its every feature, and asking myself if these be, indeed, all 
mine. Then again taming from the sunshine of life towards 
the dusky clond that is passing by, bearing in its lap a 
higher beauty and increased fertility; but which, while it is 
there, weighs upon the chest and obscures the mental vision: 
even that I bless; for to have felt everjrthing — everything 
that has the power of touching a feeling heart, never mind 
how or what it be — ^it is this that constitutes the richness of 
life. 

Continue to think of some present for me. Is it not 
exactly those gifts that we do not need that are the most 
delight^ and the only true ones ? A sweet gift you have 
bestowed upon me in the few short words in which you tell 
me that your mother is fond of me. There is something so 
soothing in the feeling, that I would not miss it for a 
great deal. 

Farewell, dear fiiend; God give you strength to bear all 
that you have still to go through. Seek solace from time to 
time in the happy thought of how much you are valued and 
loved. 

[CLXXXV.] 27th November, 1802. 

c • . • But it is time that I should speak to you 
of myself and my, perhaps, self-inflicted paroxysms! You 
are right, dear fiiend ; you ever speak to me of yourself, and 
only of yourself. If you could but speak out all that is in 
you, how happy I should bei Even to that to which I can- 
not, in feet, say yes, I listen with pleasure, viz., when you 
flatter me with the assurance that everything in you, even 
the best of your possessions, yoixr imwavering inward tran- 
quillity, is my work. I know full well that at the most I 
was only the cause of your looking deeper into yourself, and 
of your thus acquiring greater self-control, and with this 
honour I am quite content. The inward state of one human 
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being cannot be the work of another. This can only be said 
of such qualities as are merely a product of exercise, and in 
relation to which a new direction given to the thoughts is 
often decisive, and the äiendly attention of a sympathetic 
sold may be more impartial, more uninterrupted, and more 
clear-sighted than one's own. In this way much of what is 
in me is your work ; and how much more would not be so, 
were I again to live near you 1 This was one of the pleasant 
subjects of thought to which I gave myself up on my birth- 
day. Among all the minds that have stimulated mine and 
contributed to its development, there is not one whose influ- 
ence on my heart, and on the purer presentment of my inner 
being, can be compared to yours ; and this grateM conviction 
was the sweetest thought I could indulge in. But I can tell 
you nothing about this, that I have not already told you, 
except that each time I feel it with increased vividness and 
delight. Indeed, what other consolation can I have at this 
distance from you, than this retrospective and prospective 
view of the sweet relation in which you have stood, and will 
again stand, to my life ? 

Schleiermacher to E. von Willich. 

[cLxxxvi.] Stolpe, Sth December, 1802. 

Your long silence, dear friend, made me the more 
uneasy, as I felt convinced that I had mentioned to you when 
I should be back again. I would now willingly give you a 
lively and detailed account of Prussia, but I must beg you to 
rest satisfied with a few hasty lines. Time, and more espe- 
cially such moments in which I feel desirous of communica- 
ting with others, are measured out to me very sparingly, as, 
independently of various other matters, I am at present buried 
in the Critical Inquiry, in connection with which I have still 
to fight many a hard fight. 

The first agreeable inci<knt of my journey was making 
acquaintance in the post-waggon with a pleasant young officer, 

a nephew of Colonel G . Then followed a cozy evening 

^th Alexander Dohna, in Dantzig, where he happened to be 

TOL. I. Z 
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at thai moment on buamefls. Thence I wait strai^t to 
Königsberg, where I stayed with Wüfaelm Dolma, and was a 
joyful witness of his yoimg married life. In this marriage 
the right proportions obtain to a degree whidi is edixmi wit- 
nessed. There might be hondreds of sndi marriages; why 
are there so few? Beädes this, I only raiewed one i p fc e r es t - 
ing acqnaintanc« in Königsfoerg, that of Ptofessor EraaBy a 
man of great merit, and who, in oonaeqoence of his writixig 
▼ery little, is in the nnoommon position (^ being and know- 
ing a great deal more than the world, i^ least the world iHit 
immediatdy snrronnding him, has a^ idea o£ Statistics are 
his academical department of knowledge, and in this he com- 
bines the purest principles with the most Indd views, and 
inculcates them with the discreet enthusiasm of a moderate 
man ; but in addition to this he is a mathematieian, and as 
moh certainly excels Ostner in proftmdi^ and extent of 
knowledge. At this moment, m<nreover, he hdps to govern 
the province, as lieutaiant c^ the minister and the president; 
and in the appointment of the right men to the r^ht plaees 
his action is more especially beneficiaL The rest of the mxM 
there I either did not see at all, or only caught a rapid 
glance of. 

But now come the hi^y days with the Wedikes, about 
which, however, there is not much to rdate. Of the present 
times we spoke but little, exc^ of soeh subjects and peisims 
as Wedike has latteriy been immediately intarested in^ as, for 
instance, the glorious Novalis, whom, howefar, W con- 
fessed that he did not quite und^stand. This is, indeed, 
often the case with ox» mystic in regard to another. The 
most frequent aobjects of our conversations were short acoounts 

of friends and events ; and how thorou^y W entered 

into aU my friendships; with what freedom from piejudiee 
he adopted Friedrich as well as fovxafM, Hairietta £^x 
(inclusive of our '^ thou") as well as Mrs. Eiehmann! Bat 
tiie life in that house ou^t to be se^, for it cannot be 
described; it is the most perfect amalgamation (^ liberty 
and love that I have ever witnessed. The saaoie is the case 
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Trith the cHildren, wHo, in the midst of this life, cterelop 
themselves with a freedom and purity that I have never seen 
before. In Wedike himself I have discovered nothing new, 
as, indeed, it was not possible that I should; but his wife 
I haare learnt to know more thoroughly than formerly. Free- 
dom and energy, self-consciousness and modesty, sensibility 
and £rmnesa in action, «re blended in her and make her, in 
every respect, one ci the most distinguished female characters 
I know. But she bears 1^ penalty in a sickly body, and was 
confined to her bed when I arrived. However, she got up 
and kept up the rest of the time. 

Schleiermacher to Eleonore G . 

[cLxxxvn.] 10^ December, 1802. 

Your case is the coc^raxy of mine, dear Mend ; you 
will receive my greetings for your birthday on the preceding 
day. It will be (me more added to the series of moumM days 
which you have lately spent, but as an atiniversazy it wiU be 
distinguished from its predecessors by the feelii^, which cannot 
&il to force itself upon you, that it is the last time that you 
spend it with one of your dear ones. I also shall think a great 
deal of this, and I shall feel grieved at not being able to be 
present to participate in your pains and sorrows. It is a 
solemn year of your life that you are ending, and so also that 
which you are commencing. You are oidxng a year during 
whick you lost äie prescmee of a friend, who feds with 
moumM pl«Mnire that he was i^ways s(Hnething to you, and 
that his presence called ferth much that was beaiitLful in you» 
You are entering upon a year which will rob you of your dear 
and tenderly beloved mother. I shall say no more of how 
much I love you, because of this filial love of yours, and of 
all the sorrows that it has entailed upon you. But while 
dwelling on the grave events of the coming year, let us not 
£ul to remember with mdbmcholy pleasure that, in feet, the 
passing time takes nothing away with it, however much it may 
seem to do so. You can never, indeed, lose your mother, finr 

z 2 
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even now your sweet love for her, and the image of her which 
you treasure in your heart, is the only way in which you 
possess her ; and in the same sense — so much so that the same 
words might ahnost be used again — you have not either lost 
me, and I trust that you will remain faithful to our coyenant 
to hold &st eternal youth, and through this to instil fi^sh 
youth even into your temporal life; then your soul will, as 
beseems every phoenix, rise up renewed from out of the 
purifying fire of sacred sorrows. Thus I hope to see you in 
the new year of your life, and to show you that I also, re- 
membering my happy fate, hare, in spite of many privations 
and not a few sorrows, remained Mthful to the covenant of 
this day. May you in this year enjoy every happiness that 
my grateful heart wishes for you I I had thought of a present 
for you, which I am sure would have given you pleasure. I 
hoped to be able to obtainin Königsberg Hippel*s earlier Hterary 
essays, which are somewhat rare, but I did not succeed, and I 
have now, therefore, nothing to offer except the few trifles by 
him and about him, which will be transmitted to you through 
Jette. I am not very much concerned at the gift being so 
trifling. When friendly hearts make each other presents, it 
is the affection which is expressed in giving and in taking 
(and for which it is so essential to be bodily present) which 
ix>nstitutes the true value of ev^ the costliest gift. But I had 
nearly forgotten that you will also receive Heinrich van Öfter- 
dingen, at least it is my intention that you should receive it. 
Accept it even now, as from my hand. A boc^ like this, the 
monument of a pure and noble mind and heart, which attracts 
to itself every other heart and mind similarly attuned, and 
adapts itself to every worthy mood of such, is at any time a 
valuable possession. 

You have not, I think, been misimderstood by me, but you 
must allow me to continue my litüe Intimate war against 
the dead letter. Am I not at present suffering as much from 
it as the Apostle suffered from Alexander the Smith; for 
remember I am now really writing the Critical Inquiry, How 
many dead letters about the most sacred subject, and one 
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so foU of Kfe I And now I will waste no more dead letters 
upon what I have said about them. But even herein I am 
just, and I have never complained of the dead letter that has 
been called into life by a woman, but have, on the contrary, 
always felt and still feel, how much that is beautiful has been 
bestowed upon me through its mediation. 

Same date. 
It must have been a most edifying morning that you 
celebrated with all your dear ones — a morning worthy of 
your sorrows and your tears I and what a deep impression 
must it not have made on your gentle and sensitive heart I 
Certainly, there can be no more beautiful act than this, for 
taking a calm leave of a beloved soul, and, so to say, closing 
life; for after this, physical death may come when it will. 
I might almost say, that if Christ had done nothing more 
than institute the holy communion, I should have loved Him 
to adoration. 

iCLXXxvm.] No date, 

I had a foreboding, dear friend, that your beloved 
mother would not live to see this day. In deep mourning it 
will be spent by you. . It will be to you as something new 
and strange, and well may we wish that it maybe followed by 
others happier than it can possibly be. Even this wish will 
only glance cursorily through your heart, which will do little 
else than pronounce funeral sermons, such as the one I have 
before me now. It is one of the greatest advantages possessed 
by true men and women, that in aU their joys and sorrows 
though there may be an evanescent element, there is also 
something indestructible and immortal, which soon makes 
itself felt and becomes dominant. When the news of my father's 
death was to be imparted to me, they took a great many precau- 
tions to soften the suddenness of the impression. But how little 
has this to do with true sorrow, though it plays so great a part 
in the strange sensibilities of ordinary people. Oh, you are 
right indeed when you say, that when oppressed by solemn 
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grie^ ib&ee k nothing that we mnil aroid so much as liie face 
of man 1 It is a oorafert that kind H is going to assist 

you in keeping Tisitors off, and maj jou both on this day 
at least be saved from every introsion tibat woaH disturb iha 
commimion of your filial and sisterly hearts. How Biany 
moments will there not be in yoHr folupe life, in which yon 
will both wish that yon conld call back the departed spirit to 
witness your peace and yonr fiiith, the blessed froits of your 
sorrows and yonr tears. In this way she will erer remain in 
the drde ci her children^ or in the circle of one or other of 
them, should a time come when l^ey cannot all be gathered 
together in her name. Nerertheless, at aU times, and under 
all circumstances, the remembrance di her will ever fcnm a 
point of union &r those whom she loyed so nobly and so 
tenderly. Even the disappeanmce from eartli of human 
beings awakens new powers and new activities, and how mudi 
unaUoyed gold may not an ingenious human heart draw from 
the bosom of the earth ! . . . . 

[cLZZZix.] 6th January^ 1808. 

I am still incfined to maintain that I was never destined 
to be a writer, because eadi work ao entirely absoibs me at 
the time that, while it is going on, I dare hardly ventaie to 
read anything else or to pour out my heart upcm paper cm 
any other sobject ; and, fen* this reason, convenation becomes 
a greater neeeasity to me than ever. Far from this constant 
wcnic making me forget my solitude, as might be supposed, it 
only awakens a more intense longing to exchange liie dead 
letter for the Ixving word. 

The Critical Inquiry is also the cause of my having kst 
the most precious part of my new-year festivities, viz., Ihe 
delightfhl tadc of putting my papers in order, and <€ trans- 
foring the letters received, frcHu the common receptade in 
which they are placed during the course of the year, into Iheir 
aeparate portfolios. This alwajrs leads to a pleasurable dwdl- 
ing cm the occurrences and feelings of the past year, and to a 
{feasant survey of the whole circle who share thoughts and 
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feelings with me, and thus gives me a holiday in the true 
sense of the word, only that most generally it turns out to be 
a night, and this year I have put it off until I shall have com- 
pleted a fiirtiier portion of the Critical Inquiry. Will you, 
periiapf, chide me for allowing this latter to press so hard 
upon me? Do not do so; I will not, indeed, maintain, as 
pveeqatatdy as Jette woold be inclined to do, that it belongs 
to my natme to proceed in dds unwise manner ; but, for ih» 
presoit, I do not see the paaabiH^ of altering it, because the 
conrioticn that I tlu»t)ughly understand my subject nerer 
ocoMB to me until it is highly urgent that I should get on 
widi the execauxm» On the other hand, were I not to fix a 
term fi>r myself, I should, probably, never carry out any- 
thing 

Schleiermacher to Henrietta Herz. 

[oxc] Stolpe^ 2%th January^ 1803. 

Alas ! my own Jette, how unexpectedly and sudd^y 
this has come upon youl What a strange, critical period ia 
Üas, which thus suddenly and violently agitates the li& of eadi 
ofnsl Ilook wistfully ii^ the eye (^&te, to try and discover 
what it may be preparing £>r us out of all this ; but up to this 
xiunaent not a £aB.ture has betrayed the hidden purpose. You 
are quite right in what you say of earnestness. Everything 
that touches our life nearly makes us earnest, and death more 
than anything, and more espedally sudi a death ; for Herzas 
relations to you and to your l^e were maniifold and strangdy 
oomi^cated. I will not burden you with many observations 
regarding your confession, that you were prepsured for every- 
thing: there are serious impressions and effects of accompany- 
ing circumstances, for which it is impossible to be pr^Mired, 
and these are always the first Üiat are felt Leave them 
quietly to vindicate their rights. Your real preparation and 
tcanquillity will not be interfered with by them. However, I 
wish mudi to be informed how everything ha|^>ened, and 
what is stirring in you. Do write to me, as explicitly as you 
can in the midst of the oonfuacm in which you are living. 
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Schleiermacher to Eleanore G . 

[cxcl] Marchf 1803. 

• i^ • . Ton cannot but know in what manifold 
ways all that you say in your letter has affected me, and how 
I have recognized you in eyery act and thought, and almost 
approred of you throughout. But allow me to touch at once 
upon a point that in a great measure spoilt my pleasure in 
your letter, and in r^;ard to which I cannot approve of you, 
however little it may be an act of your own wilL You desire 
me not to send my letters any longer direct to your house. 
You see that I obey at once, provisionally, but also unwill- 
ingly. You know my principles, dear friend, and you have 
never wished that I should do anything contrary to them. 
Now, if this request is based upon a promise, whether it be 
one that has been forced from you or obtained from you by 
pressing instances, then it will be contrary to my principles to 
write to you through any other channel. You know how glad 
I was always to see you alone, at the time I visited your house 
publicly, and what a necessary part of our intercourse this 
seemed to me to be. But you will no doubt also remember 
how firmly we had determined that, if our open intercourse 
should ever be broken off, we would never meet anywhere 
clandestinely or by appointment. In regard to writing, the 
case seems to me to be exactly the same, and I should even 
think it indelicate to propose to any one to convey my letters 
to you, when it could not otherwise than soon become evident 
that I did not any longer write to you openly and directly. 

Even if G himself should be cognizant of it and wish it 

to be so, I should be sorry to extend the inconsistency fitmi 
him to mysdf or any of my friends. If, then, the matter stand 
so— and I am sure you will tell me the entire truth in r^rd 
to it — then I fear that these will be the last lines that you will 
for the present receive fix)m me. All observations on the 
subject I shall refrain from. I cannot help thinking that had 
you been in health you could not have allowed such a promise 
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to be extorted from you. But under such circumstances, I 
must say, it is also doubly ungenerous to desire you to do any- 
thing of the kind, be it expressed ever so delicately. However, if 
the case be different, and this request is but a precautionary 
measure of your own, then I entreat you to consider the matter 
once more from the point of view I have indicated, before you 
confirm it. Consider that it would be tantamount to a total 
interruption of our correspondence in as &r as regards my 
letters to you. . . . Reflect, whether any ultimate object 
which you may hold in view, would be worth such a sacrifice. 
How I rejoice at being able to give utterance to this proud 
thought with so much calmness and so much truth ! But you, 
and that which I am to you, and my feith in this, will alivays 
be my pride and my joy. For the rest, you know how ftdly 
I resign myself to everything that you may do or determine. 
• . . In the worst case I shall always have the consolation 
of being able to hear from you ; you may learn from Jette 
and others how I am getting on; and it wiU be a new incite- 
ment to me, when speaking publicly to the whole world, to 
treat such subjects that will allow what I say to be spoken to 
you in particular also. Or will you ftirther promise not to 
read what I have published? For the limits of your doing 
and desisting seem to be constantly contracting. Yet I hope 
that it wiU not come to this 

[cxcn.] March, 1803. 

I wish, dear friend, that I had awaited the arrival of 
your next letter before writing, for I fear that my uncalled-for 
scruples may have caused you pain and annoyance. It is true 
that I could not possibly have guessed the matter to be such 
as it is; but why did I this once fail in my unconditional Mth 
in you. Did I not know that you were acquainted with my 
principles of action, and that as long as you had any power of 
reflection, you would not ask me to do anjrthing at variance 
with them ? Now you must rest satisfied with my remorse — 
which is also a rare phenomenon — ^and find an excuse for me 
in circumstances and the present state of my mind. 
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ScMMrnuuliCT to Henrietta Serz» 

[cxcra.] 7th Marcky 1803. 

. . • . Onty Ünaakj Spalding tent m& not k»^ ago 
a poem addreased ^ To a Noble Thinker ;" it {leased me yeiy 
machy and, half in joke and half in earnest, I wrote to him 
diat I iras bdd enough to aj^j parts to mjwetL Now I read 
in a letter from Heindorff iAxe following : '^ What do joa saj 
to (Spalding's poem upon joa?" It had neyer entored my 
head to think that, prosaic as I am, anj <me oonld ever write 
a poem on me. Ton will now again say that I am modest, and 
yet it is not that. 

Sehleiermacher to E. von Wittich. 

[cxOT.] Ut AprOj 1808. 

Accept my greetings, my dear fidend, on oceaeien of 
your entrance into your new Tocatiixi, and my welcome as 
a brodier in a new sense. It is mm just nine years since I 
also, on a Grood Friday, performed the £rst dotaes of mj 
offioe. Since then my professicm has become ever dearer to 
me, eren in its obscure character and its unfbrtonate rdaticoiB 
to the spirit of the present times; and, I bdief«, tiiat were 
I obliged to renounce it, I should feel still deeper grief at 
all that I l»¥e now lost. To be thus attached to it, it is 
indeed necessary to rise aboire all mere outward, mdividual, 
and petty adjuncts to it, which will oliierwise always be 
causii^ disagreeable i nte rr upti ons— -to labour ccmstan^, and 
without diverging to the one side or the other, for the chief 
object, and ever to hold in Tiew the ideal of our rdation 
to the world, so that we may Hre and act accor£ngly. No 
doubt this M your foeiing s^; and if it be ao, all tJiat is 
great and beaudM in your Tocatk»! will eier a^ear to yoa 
in gnmder proportions and in a clearer light L^ us fre- 
quently, as it beseems friends, interchange our obserratioas 
and experiences in reference to lim, lAj heartiest wishes 
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accompany you; and I rejoice in the liappy auspices under 
which you commence your new career. 

Sckleiermacher to Henrietta Herz. 

[cxcv.] SU>lp€^ 25«Ä Jfoy, 1803. 

. • . . Why am I to arrange it so that Beimer 
fihall bring his wife to see you? Why cannot you prefer the 
request quite sim{dy on the first occadon that presents itself? 
J dare say, indeed, that this will have taken place even before 
I write to Eeimer. The wife will please you when you have 
become more intimately acquainted with h^. Hers is a veiy 
childlike nature, but not that shallow, empty innocence of 
which I have not a very high opinion, as you are aware ; for 
in hsx there is much depth. Do me the &vour to nrnke this 
acquaintance without my mediation; it would really give me 
great pleasure. ..... Only &ncy that, having an 

opportunity the other day, when Spalding inquired of me 
whether I had really written a book that has been errone- 
cauly attributed to me, I confeiased to him that I was the 
author of the letters on thtö Jyucinda. I wcmder what be will 
say to them. I read them again on this occasion, and cannot 
tell you how I felt. I have advanced so &r in intimacy with him 
that I should like to get &rther stiU, and my &ith in his £sdth 

in me makes me bold. B , in Königsberg, has now entered 

into a regular iscarrei^ondeDce with me; and thus I have, to a 
certain degree, acquired an addition to my stafi*! Alas! it is 
all of no use 1 I believe, were even Jacobi at this moment 
to become suddenly my Mend, I should hardly feel any joj 
at it. Nothing gives me pleasure! I seek hr it but in 
vain. But I have laid a |dan, dear Jette, which must, I 
tlunk, give you pleasure: I feel that it will be necessary for 
me to make a little excursion this summer, in order to r^;ain 
my elasticity; but to Berlin I cannot go; as limg as matters 
remain as they are now, I could not bear to be there 
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[cxcvl] lOth JunCy 1803. 

• • • . I was in wretcbed spirits yesterday, and 
was already pondering upon how I should arrange my sick 
room. To-day I am quite well, and cannot, in the least, 
understand my mood of yesterday. My work progresses 
tolerably, yet not with sufficient rapidity. The beautiful 
things in Ae second volume of Novalis (which I have only 
just received), I do not even venture to look at, though at 
times I stand greatly in need of something that will raise the 
pitch of my mind higher than it is raised by the dry Critical 
Inquiry into Ethics. Alas, it is a miserable thing to write a 
book, but more especially such a book ; never in my life will 
I do it again ! I really believe, that during the whole time 
that I have been engaged upon it, I have not had one clever 
thought, nought but critical shavings. The only fun about 
it is when I think of how vexed Fichte will be ; how much 
more deeply still I shall sink in his esteem ; and how A. W. 
Schlegel will turn up his nose at its being so very little, and 
because he cannot discover even the least bit of Schellingia- 
nismus in it; and how the old gentlemen will wonder at my 
having turned out such a sober and profound critic, and will 
wait to see whether I shall survive the change. Nevertheless, 
they will soon find out that I am still the same mystic as 
ever. 

licmg letters to Friedrich and Dorothea I have conmienced; 

Crod knows when they will be finished. To £ and 

W I should also like to write, but I do not see how 

I shall find the time. The waters are closing above my head, 
as King David woidd say. Do you know the sensation of 
being under water and unable to breathe ? Well, it is exactly 
like that. 

To-morrow and the day after I shall, in addition to aU die 
rest, be obliged to go into company. Since Tuesday I have 
remained quietly at home, more solitary than you ; alas, much 
more solitary ! Be kind, and strong, and calm, and write to 
me as often as you can. 
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Later, 
It is accomplislied, d^u: Jette — ^she has given me 
up; she has acted as you thought; but as I, after all her 
later expressions, could not believe that she would. It is 
well that I have written the enclosed letter, which you will 
transmit to her, in the first mild season of my emotion. Now 
I could no longer write thus. Yesterday evening, when 
going to bed, I stood imdressed, with my hands resting on 
the table, for two entire hours; then it came over me in all 
its bitterness. But, unhappy woman, how she will be up- 
braided for this ! She feels already that it is gnawing at her 
life, and that she will soon die. I could indeed wish that she 
might die before me; for, were she to hear of my death, she 
would be seized by remorse in a new form. But she must 
make haste, for grief and toil will soon turn to poison for me 
also. As yet I have thought but little of myself, but when I 
do so, a cold shudder comes over me. What is to become of 
me ? . . . . Here the ground seems to bum under my feet, 
and I shudder at the thought of the loveless, useless life of a 
bachelor, equally offensive to God and to man. I must attach 
myself to some domestic circle; I must help to fonn a family, 
and to educate children. Here there are none to whom I 
could thus attach myself. I long to go back to Berlin : there 
I could also follow out more perfectly the poor vocation of a 
scholar ; yea, poor indeed it seems to me, when the spice of 
love is wanting — ^when the beloved of the heart is not seen 
moving among the books and the papers. 

K she should not avoid you, dear Jette — if she should seek 
you — ^as you love me, be kind and gentle towards her ; open 
your arms to her, let her breathe out her deep sorrows in your 
bosom, and revenge not upon her the indescribable misery she 
has inflicted upon your friend. Yes, dear Jette, when we shall 
stand together upon the rock overlooking the sea, you will have 
at your side an unhappy creature to whom, were it not for you 
and a few more hxunan hearts, the whole earth would be as 
barren and as empty as the main below. ... I can write no 
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more, dear fnend, I am diBsolyed in tears and siglis. Woe is me, 
and it is but morning ! Continue to be my consolation and my 
support; hdd fast by me as kmg as you can, and howeyer 
high the storm may swelL Cookl yon but be somel^iing to 
lier also, — ^to her who will be a thoiisand times more xahsppy 
than I ami 

[cxcvn.] SMfiej 2l8t Junej 1803. 

At last, dear Jette, I am so fortonate as to hare two 
long letters from yoa before me. K I b«t knew what to b^in 
with, for there is so mudi to say in answer. But I cannot do 
better than begin with yoursdf, for tiiat is the most importaat. 
If I am to say, first of aU^ in reference to yourself, that which is 
the furthest removed from all good soise, I must say that it 
actoally strikes me as harmonious that you also Aoold have 
derived internal soffenng from the dreadfol blow which has 
fidlen upon us alL There is such a sweet unison with my 
feelings in the spirit of the words, '' When I toni my thou^its 
inwardly, I am ever inclined to weep," and ^' it is to mye as if 
I could never again be what I was," that I hare actually &h a 
gratification in reading them; and, indeed, is there not great 
similarity vn the sonree ai our feelings ? But^dear J^te, how 
can you pretend to think that I know nodiing of iriiat it is to 
lose the beloved ol:ject by death ? Is my loss, then, not 
greater than if caused by death ? I can asscore you that my 
feelings would be much calmer had I lost Ekaaore by death* 
It is true I should even then feel that my life had become 
superfluous, and I should wish for death the same as now; 
but, nevertheless, it would be different. My life would, at 
least, have a character imtil death ensued, which it eanaot 
have now. True widowerhood gives a ohacacter of sweet 
sadness to life, which may be full of e^pressiiMi. At 
present, on the contrary, my life is utterly meaningless, un- 
settled, and worthless. But, see, instead of (^peaking of you, I 
am speakmg of myselil But hare I am, back with you again. 
For it is exactly this that I wanted to say to you, and yoa 
must not understand it as s(»nething coming entirely from iJie 
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head, for the whole soul is interested in it. You must endea- 
vour as speedily as possible to give a character to your life, 
and not only a speculative character, such as is derived from 
your Greek and other scientific studies, but a thoroughly 
practical character. You must propose d^nite objects to 
yourself, and trace out a s^ere of activity fer yourself. As 
^ as this I really got while Iwas at Berlin. I knew exactly 
what I desired to be to the various persons with whom I Hved, 
and in a great measure I attained my object. Only you must 
take care not to bring into play any despotic means — towards 
Ihe use of which you have some tendency — ^but that which you 
wii^ to be to others must be in accordance with their own 
wishes, that is to say, in accordance with their best and highest 
wishes in respect to themselves. 

Begardii^ your tendency to de^>otism, I found to-day in my 
memorandum book the fi)llowing reflections : ^ The desire to 
guide and govern men is a very deep and strong-rooted defect. 
Latterly I have again observed it in Jette, and she could not 
even see that it was wroz^. From this fault I am sure I am 
quite free." I do not now recollect on what occasion this was 
written, but no doubt I have spoken to you about it, if not at 
the time, at all events later. To-day and yesterday I have, 
upon the whole, lived a great deal among my papers, and have 
made some distichs, which I said you herewith. K you 
think them worth the trouble, give them to Brinkmann when 
an opportuni^ offers, and beg him to correct them. You will 
see from these that I am still able to pronounce mirthful words, 
and if you have heard ncme from me, it is only accidental. 
But, dear Jette, why &ould tiiat give you such particular 

pleasure ? All mirth is as superficial as A 's smile when 

he is sleepy or tired, and which you imitate so admirably. 
As for my having grown fiit, d<m*t believe a word of it. I 
can aasore you my health is most wretched: pains in the 
chest, spasms in the stomach, headaches and backache, are my 
constant companions, and render the little life that remains in 
me quite worthless, so that firequentiy, out of sheer despair at 
my inability to think or to work, I go to the club and play away 
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a great deal of my money. I spare neither the quinine, nor 
the stimulating drinks, nor any other precautionary or auxiliary 
measures against the probable rheumatic origin of these evils, 
brought on by the high sea winds which we are enduring; but 
all are equally in vain. The Critical Inquiry suffers not a 
little under this ; during a whole fortnight I have been 
drudging at the first section of the third book, and cannot 
get through it I have often admired Beimer's patience and 
self-control. 

For ever, I suppose, I ^lall not remain in Stolpe, dear 
Jette, but probably as long as I live. Had I had the least 
foreboding of the dreadM misfortune that has be&Uen me, I 
would have endeavoured to get that place at Erlangen, and 
perhaps I might thus have satisfied my longing for the banks of 
the Bhine. Now I shall probably remain here, and I already 
know the vault in which my corpse will be deposited ; and 
here, dear Jette, you will never pay me a visit, except that 
last promised one. My horrid housekeeping grows every day 
more intolerable, and if I could but afford it I would ask 
my eldest stepsister to come and live with me, but I have not 
the means. In my good hours I sketch for distant times the 
plans of dialogues, of tales (not yet of a novel), and of a comedy 
upon the subject of Fichte, but which I fear will never be 
finished or published. Crood night, dear Jette, it is midnight. 
More to-morrow morning. 

.... The Bride of Messina 1 know partially firom 
the Freimüthigej* and from what I know I suspect that there 
must be many defects. The choruses are written in the 
same monstrous northern metre as is used in Schiller^s 
ballads, and that is intolerable. They ought either to be 
canzones or quite antique. Are they not going to bring 
Groethe's Eugenia on the stage ? Why have you not said a 
word about the Spanish drama? Tlie two comic dramas 
have afforded me great enjoyment; they are resX pendants to 
Shakspeare, so brilliant and full of life, and yet so different ; 
but the W^ship of the Cross I have not been able to enjoy— 
* A periodical of the time. 
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this side of Catholicism is evidently too gross for poetry. 
Do try soon to read in Greek Plato's Banquet; I read it 
again a few days ago, and again it made a mighty impression 
on me, although that heretical Friedrich will not allow that 
it is authentic. The proof against your capacity for writing, 
which you have borrowed from your journal, makes me 
laugh. If it be correct, the journal will be an excellent help. 
For do not you see, dear Jette, that what I wish is, that by 
writing new powers shall be developed in you, and if you 
wrote perfectly I could not entertain this wish. Only have 
faith in me and follow my advice. What you write must, 
however, be as subjective as possible; a representation of 
your views and sentiments. At least this ought to be your 
chief aim, though for the sake of exercise you may begin with 
the objective. 

Every letter that Spalding writes makes him dearer to me. 
He hopes to meet you in Charlottenburg this summer. Do 
your best that this may be realized. 

[cxcvm.] Stolpe, 9«ä July, 1803. 

• . • . Your journal I will read while you are in 
Dresden During your first visit there the gal- 
lery was too new to you; this time you will be able to receive 
more definite impressions, and among other things I wish that 
you would compare the essay in the AtheTueum entitled '' The 
Paintings," and the sonnets belonging to it, with the paint- 
ings themselves, and let me know whether you think there is 
any similarity in the character and in the impression produced. 
This kind of translation is of essential importance to me in 
regard to my theory, and I am anxious to know how it has 
succeeded. Study also with much attention Friedrich's 
** Thoughts on Painting," in the Europa, and more particu- 
larly the observations on Raphael and Correggio. When you 
have done this, I will try to bring my thoughts on the sub- 
ject into some kind of order, and communicate them to you. 
I have at last got hold of Delphine, and have read the first 
three volumes. As regards women I have learnt nothing new 
VOL. I. A A 
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from it, and I cannot conceive how you can think that it 
contains many of the mysteries of yonr sex. Do expkun to 
me what you mean. Or is it that I know you so well, that 
there are no more mysteries to me? The only male cha- 
racter that is well depicted is Serbellane ; MondoTille is 
repugnant to me; there is no consistency in him. I am en- 
dearonring to brush up my French in reading Delphine ; but 
there are several things in the book that se^n to me not to 
be COTrect The expression mauvaise tite appears to be a 
new French idea ; and I cannot say tJiat I quite understand 
the meaning. For Bonaparte^s prohibition of the boc^ I 
cannot £nd the shadow of a pretext in these three vcdumes. 
There are some very fine scenes, but what I like the best are 
a few stray thoughts for which I should never have given a 
Frenchwoman credit 

As for my visit to Stolpemiinde and the sea-badis, I do not 
as yet know whether it will take place. Durii^ two months 
at least I have been suffering from constant pains in my 
chest, so that I have at length been obliged to consult a 
doctor. For the present he has ordered a blister, and if that 
does not help he speaks of carbonic acid, from which I con- 
clude that he suspects, as I do, that there is a tendency to 
disease of the lungs. Would that it were so ! But I can- 
not, as yet, flatter myself that it is so, for I have not the 
slightest cough, and that makes me think that the seat of the 
evil may be elsewhere. Are you angry with me because I 
joyfully welcome a consumption? Be not so! Yeiüy, it 
is not from want of love, but it is the conviction tiiat widi 
my nature I must sink into a mere nothing in my present 
place of abode, and I am sore that it would give you and all 
my friends more pain to see a wreck of me survive my higher 
life, than to see me die. If I could live near you, or any- 
where else where I could get nourishment ^ my soul, I 
would wiUin^y bear life. But only see how, fi>r she^ wmt 
of inward capacity, I go <m woikii^ ever at this Critical 
Inquiry without getting through it, and it seems to me thai 
every sheet that I write is worse than the for^gdng; is not 
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this intolerable ? If I had but something less scientific to 
do, something that would require more inner life, I would 
rejoice in it. The Bride of Messinaj for instance, I should 
like to review, if it were published ; it would give me an 
opportunity of pouring out many of my thoughts 

[oxcix.] Stolpe^ 30<Ä July, 1808. 

. . . . I now hope to conclude the Critical In- 
quiry next week. A. W. Schlegel, from whom I have had 
a friendly letter, thinks that the remarks on Fichte and Kant, 
in the Critical Inquiry y are somewhat too light in tone, and 
that I ought to have given them a more esoteric character. 
Frivolous or light I do not think they are; and, as regards 
their not being suffidently esoteric, the writers are not sacred 
enough in my eyes to induce me to treat them in that 
style. It is only when blaming Spinoza and Plato that I 
have been very esoteric ; and those who have not good eyes 
will see no blame at all. Otherwise, Wilhelm says many flat- 
tering things about it. From Friedrich, I presume, he does 
not hear, as he asks me for accoimts of hkn. I have now 
finished Delphine. I have seen nothing new about women 
in it, and, upon ^ whole, I think that any man who has 
loved truly, and who is not deprived of the use of his two 
eyes, knows everything about them, or, at all events, must, 
find it very easy to draw conclusions fr<Hn the known to the 
unknown. The men are not well drawn» M. de Lebensai 
bears some resemblance to me ; I should be equally clever and 
prudent in political relations, in which alone these qualities 
are called for. MondoviUe is thoroughly inconsistent, not on 
account of his perverse principles oi honour, but on account of 
his vehemence, which ought either to be more equably disused 
through his whole character and all his actions, or, if meant 
merely to be erotic, ought to have been brou^t out differ- 
ently. The tragic parts are as good as any to be found in 
any French tragedy, which is, indeed, not saying much. The 
same may be said of the moral principles, which, in French- 
men, are very noble^ but in us would be very ignoble. Upon 

AA2 
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tlie whole, it is a rule that holds good of all French books, with 
the exception of one very limited class, which is thoroughly 
national, that a Grerman cannot help regarding them with 
contempt. 

From Mrs. Eichmann I have not yet had a line ; but each 
interchange of letters with Spalding gives me new pleasure. 
I do not, indeed, discover anything new in him, and the limits 
of our concord remain the same as always ; but he learns to 
understand me better and better, and more especially the best 
in me, my character ; and his refinement and purity of feeling, 
his candour, his willingness to withhold judgment in regard 
to what appears strange to him, are rare and tmcommonly 
beautiful phenomena. .... 

Be persuaded, dear Jette, that my spirit at least is most 
decidedly in a consumption ; I dwindle away visibly, from 
day to day. Having this conviction, why do I not die? 
Cowardice it is not, but something not much better, a üdnt 
glimmer of childish hope, which often flashes upon me from 
afar. To live with and for Eleanore, be the time ever so &r 
distant, I would bear this wretched life much longer. 

[cc] Stolpe, 2nd August, 1803. 

To-day I will finish the conclusion of the Critical In- 
guin/j but a great misfortune has happened to me in regard to 
it, which I cannot account for. The conclusion which I had 
drawn up in my mind has entirely escaped my memory, and 
for three whole days I have been torturing myself in vain to 
recall it ; I shall thus for ever remain in the reader's debt, 
and the end will not be worthy of the whole. Can you tell 
me how it is possible thus completely to lose a thought, and 
one that holds no isolated position, but is in close and neces- 
sary connection with all the rest? Is not this a kind of 
insanity? For the rest, in reading it over again it pleases 
me better than I expected, and better than, as a general 
rule, my writings please me, immediately after they are 
finished. The first book only, taken as a whole, is some- 
what obscure, and I almost feel inclined to recast it ; in many 
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other parts also there are separate passages which are difficult 
to understand, and in regard to which the reader is called 
upon to supplement more than any one has a right to expect 
from him. However, with the method, with the composition, 
and, upon the whole, with the stjle also, I am pleased. But 
I will not rest long with my hand on the plough, looking 
back, but begin at once upon Plato ; indeed, I have abeady 
commenced reading various matters which will be required 
for the general introduction. I am not surprised that Fried- 
rich should not have got through Plato and Parmenides in 
three years, though I beheve, if my mind were quite collected, 
I could accomplish the task in three months, but on a smaller 
scale. I am willing to work to the utmost of my powers; this 
is all that is left to me. The announcement of the publication 
of Plato, which, owing to circumstances, was somewhat difficult 
to draw up, you will probably not see until you come upon 
it in print in some new^per or other. 

Sehkiermacher to E, von WiUich. 

[cci.] Stolpe, 10th August, 1803. 

Here, dear friend, are the Monologues for your lady 
friend; it is the only copy that remains in my hands, and 
more elegant ones are not to be had. Why did she not tell me 
at once that she felt sjrmpathy not only, with my inner being, 
but also with my fate ? Perhaps she did not know whether I 
would approve of your having conunimicated so much to her. 
In ordinary life we cannot indeed be too careftd in speaking 
of the affiiirs of other people; and, consequently, also in treat- 
ing as imheard every communication received. But in friend- 
ship it ought to be exactly the reverse. Friendship imparts 
to every one the proper tact, and the rare but sweet moments 
during which unlimited confidence, even as r^ards a third 
person, is allowed, and during which a new link may be 
added to the chain of friends, ought to be troubled by no 
prudential calculations. Man is so little, and effects so little 
in the world, that in the right places he ought to give himself 
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up entirely and unconditionally, if he can produce anjrthing, 
be it only a fleeting but pleasant emotion in a noble heart. 

If it were only the empty and senseless difference between 
Reformed and Lutheran that hindered me from living in your 
neighbourhood, and in the de%htful circle that would exercise 
such a beneficent influence on me, it would, indeed, be pro- 
voking. But, my dear friend, even if this were not, my 
removal to Rügen would, nevertheless, be impracticable. 
However, should I live, which my present state of health 
renders very doubtful, something must be done to free me 
from this place. Some one whom I love I must have near 
me, or I shall pine away; it is too repugnant to my nature to 
be alone; and I must also have some one with whom I can 
philosophize and study. I ought to be aUe to master my 
fate so far as to bring this about. As soon as I have formed 
a decided opinion in r^ard to my health, I will take the 
matter seriously in hand, although it will be quite a new 
imdertaking to me. 

Have you read Madame de Stael's Delphine f Madame de 
Stael, though hardly a real Frenchwoman, and possessing 
considerable knowledge of foreign peoples, is perhaps the 
highest standard of measure of the susceptibility of the 
French nation for what belongs to man's inner being. Alto- 
gether, there is much more in her book than I had expected; 
but, it is evident, that she is not conscious of it herself, but 
speaks it out in the simplidty of her heart 

JSchleiermacher to Charlotte von Käthen. 

[ecu.] StoJpey 10th Äviiust, 1803. 

You have gratified me exoeedingly by your most kind 
advances, and by your friendly aideavours to aflbrd me some 
compensation for tiie frustrated hope of my journey to Rügen. 
I did fondly hope that the life with our frigid, said the de- 
lightful circle into which he meant to introduce me, would 
have done much to animate my drooping spirits. That you 
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form a prominent member of that circle, kind Charlotte, you 
know, and it has given me great pleasure to hear from your- 
self how right I was in reckoning upon you also. But, 
perhaps, it is as well that I should have been prevented from 
^oing at present. Undoubtedly, I should have found mudi 
affection, and. have responded to it; but I should also have 
caused pain to all those who wish me well; and, though I 
am willing to believe that Mends would £am suffer wi£h me, I 
think that this is not in general the best way of commencing 
a more intimate connection. 

Accept also my thanks for the circuitous route you have 
made to obtain the Monologues from me. Like every good 
work, this one bore its reward within itself. You have caused 
me once more, after a long interval, to look at myself in this 
mirror, and I am shocked to behold myself so enfeebled and 
altered by sorrow, in the short space of time during which 
' I have been forced, in violation of the essential laws of my 
mature, to Hve without the presence of a single friend. I 
liave taken courage to stc^ myself in the path of destruction; 
your voice also has had an invigorating effect upon me, and 
the joyful remembrance of my having called forth much that 
is beautiful in others, has made me feel anew the duty not to 
neglect that which I may still effect in the course of a life, 
that will probably not be of long duration. It is with a 
joyful feeling that I have glanced over the pages of the copy 
of the MonologueSj which I send you herewith. It must 
have been my good genius that impelled me to depict myself, 
or rather my aspirations, the innermost law of my life, in this 
manner. How much do I not owe to this little book ! how 
many an amiable heart it has drawn towards and attached to 
me I and, perhaps, I have fecilitated for many an individual 
the tac& of looking into himself and others. Tou likewise 
authorise me to rejoice in this consciousness when I think 
of you ; and a joy it is, though it may be no merit. For 
every human being only finds himself through himself; every- 
thing that comes from without is merely, impulsion, and at 
the propitious moment any other might have served as well, 
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Bnt we liave a ligbt to rejoice in that which we thus effect 
by the nnpremeditated action of our being on the free deve- 
lopment of others, and derive from it consolation for the &ct 
that the most of what we designedly endeavour to effect by 
the exertion of our powers, proves a &ilure. Do you not feel 
this in r^ard to the education of your children ? 

Continue to keep me in loving remembrance, and let me 
fit)m time to time hear a friendly word from your noble heart. 
The year that must go its round, before I can look towards 
RUgen, is a long and uncertain one ; but should the delightful 
period really come about^ we shall by that time have become 
more intimate friends. 

Schleiermacher to Eleanore G . 

[coin.] 20eÄ August^ 1803. 

Jette has returned from Dresden and will remain this 
year with her sister in Prenzlow. This has recalled vividly 
to my mind the remembrance of my stay at that place and the 
first delightfdl days of Willich's and my friendship. A lady 
friend of Willich's whom I had leamt to know through his 
letters, and who was looking forward with pleasure to seeing 
me this summer, wrote to ask me for the Monologues^ which 
she dcMred to receive from myself. . . . To-morrow 
I reckon upon writing the last two or three pages of the 
Critical Inquiry into the existing Systems of Ethics y and thai 
this debt also will be paid. This book is my gravestone, but 
no one knows it — a remnant of the happy past, but which bears 
no trace of what it belonged to. I have again taken a new obli- 
gation upon myself, viz., to continue alone the translation of 
Plato, Schlegel having left me in the lurch. Thus with every 
prospect of a speedy death before me, I begin a work which 
will at least require ten yearsof life. But it seems to me that 
this is right Just as man ought to do nothing because of 
deatii, so also he ought to leave nothing undone, because of 
death 
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Schleiermacher to Henrietta Herz. 

[cciv.] Stolpcj Slat Augustj 1803. 
Allow me, dear Jette, to bid you welcome to Berlin, or 
rather to Charlottenburg, in a short note, and also to thank 
you for your long and interesting letter. I am delighted to see 
the confidence you feel in your own appreciation of art. You 
will and ought to visit Dresden repeatedly, in order to develop 
it more and more. I wish fate would allow me some time in 
my life to try how matters stand with me in this respect ; for ^ 
as yet I cannot venture to decide whether I really have any 
disposition for art, or whether what I feel in regard to it is 
but a part of my theory, like so many other things in me. 
Everything else that I have first acquired in this way, or 
that has come into my consciousness in this way, has sub- 
sequently attained greater vividness ; but I doubt whether this 
would be the case with art 

[ccv.] Stolpe, 27th September, 1803. 

. . . . Some of the miseries of my journey I 
must narrate to you. As I knew that I should not be able 
to work, and I did not know whether I should meet the amiable 
and excellent wife of the colonel in Marienfeld, I had taken 
nothing with me but a thick book for reading — that is to say, 
I intended to take it — ^but very wisely forgot to do so. In 
iRummelsburg, where I stopped for the night, I found a very 
polite major with his wife, who had given me a general invita- 
tion to their house ; but I was too lazy to dress, and preferred 
remaining at the inn, where I read through the first three 
volumes of a very old and dirty copy of Binaldo RinalcUni.* 
Now, I ought to have taken the three remaining volumes 
with me to Marienfeld in case of need, but I had not sense 
enough to do that; and as I found no one there but the 
bailiff, with whom it is impossible to talk, I spent two days 
and a half in exercising the art of traversing every square of 

♦ A fiunous robber story. 
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the chess-board with the knight, and noting down upon paper 
the various manners of doing ao. On my way back I was 
rejoicing at the thought of the three remaining volumes of 
Binaldo Rinaldini; but meeting an acquaintance from Stolpe 
at the inn, I was obliged to go with him to the above-named 
majores. Now the half of Binaldo is wanting in my head, and 
I am almost inconsolable. However, the last aÄemoon in 
Marienfeld a few thoughts really did come to me, and I wrote 
some distichs of an elegy. I also sketched the plan of four 
more el^es, which woidd certainly be very good and produce 
a great sensation if I could but write them as I have planned 
them. But, in my case, it is with poetry as with music. 
Inwardly J I can not only sing divine things that I have heard, 
but also compose such; but when I open my mouth, those 
who hear me, as you know, are tempted to run away. To 
make verses I may learn, but never to write poetry. . . . 

Schleiermacher to E. von Willich. 
[ccvi.] StolpCy 19th October, 1803. 

It is very long nnce I wrote to you, dear friend, 
thou^ I know not how it has happened, i have, it is true, 
made a little business journey, since I received your last, and 
latterly I have been so miserable, and have had such dreadM 
headaches, that I was obliged to be quite idle during a whole 
week, and had a hard struggle not to take to my bed, which 
at other times I dislike so much. Heaven knows how I shall 
get through the winter in this abominable climate and in my 
damp house. At present all my strength, which is indeed 
not great, is spent upon Plato, a hr more delightM work 
than the Critical Inquiry. But the preHminaiy studies 
require great efforts, and unfortunately all auxiliary means 
for bringing the matter into such a state as I desire &il me. 
This is also a serious trial. Not long ago I felt so well dis- 
posed, that I sat down to sketch the plan of a jocose dialogue 
on the dispute in the Literary Quzette; but immediately after- 
wards I was seized with sudi a paroxysm of grief, that mirth 
and earnestness were alike impossible. 
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Tlie Mr. Müller whom you mention, wrote, a few years ago, 
a paper against Fichte*8 Commercial State, which gave me no 
favourable opinion of him, because it bore evidence of a tre- 
mendous amoimt of arrogance, which was based upon nothing; 
and such empty impertinence, in a young fellow, towards a man 
like Fichte is most disagreeable to me. Arguments need not 
quail before authority ; but the authority ought to make one 
fiuspiciouB of one's arguments, at least in so far as to render 
it evident, from the tone in which tiiey are ddivered, that he 
"who puts them forward is aware that a great deal may be said 
against them. How anybody can agree with me and Novalis, 
and yet disagree with Schlegel, I cannot either conceive! For 
what Novalis has in common with me, we both have in com- 
mon with Schlegel. But we shall see what the young man 
will do further, and how he will work himself out of this. 



Sddeiermacher to Henrietta Herz. 

[ccvn.] Stolpe^ 21st Novmber, 1803. 

Yes, dear Jette, yoxu: little note did arrive in time to 
greet me on this my birthday, and that in the early morning. 

This, together with a still shorter one from B , was the 

first event of the day. My answer, however, is but the last 
evening salutation before the dose of the day, because 1 was 
obliged to tear myself away from the feeling of my misery. 
The most unhappy year of my lijfe has been brought to a 
dose; but what can all those that follow be, but the continua- 
tion of this? cmly made more bearable by that beneficent 
puerility in human nature, which allows time to blunt and 
wear out every impression, and which would, with me more 
particularly, be the case, were I to follow your advice, to bear 
but not to struggle. Take bac^ this advice, dear Jette. It is 
not your knowledge of me, but only your wishes for me, that 
have prompted it. For me there is no other way of bearing 
than by struggling ; every other would be nothing miore than 
moody despair. I cannot bear my present misfortune without 
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hope, and mere hope without action is the hope of a fooL I 
must struggle to be able to hope, and I must h<^ to be able 
to bear, 

Schleiermaclier to E. von WUlicL, 

[ccvm.] Stolpe^ 26<ä November, 1803. 

It has not been possible for me, dear friend, to thank 
you sooner for your explicit and affectionate letter ; even now 
you must not expect an answer, for I am up to my ears in 
work, and must to-day send an instalment of Platonic manu- 
script to Reimer. Tour letter gives me such a vivid impres- 
sion of what my life will be among you and yours, that I 
would willingly overleap all the intervening time between this 
and then, were there only not so much work to be done- 
in the interval. But for the present, at least, I will 
overlook this, and enjoy in prospect the cheerful and joy^ms 
days you depict. A very long stay you must not reckon upon, 
for I shall hardly be able to afford to travel post, and shiül 
therefore be pretty long on the road ; nevertheless, if we manage 
well, and make the best use of our time, it will be a great enjoy- 
ment. For you are right, dear friend ; it is a very essential 
matter in friendship to have participated in each other's daily 
life : without this we can form no living and perfect image of 
a person. I trust I shall not fall ill while among you ; for 
that would indeed be unfortunate, as my illness is generally 
serious; but nevertheless I shall require your care, as you 
will see that even in health there is that in me which wants 
nursing. If it be possible, I should like also to see you exer- 
cising the duties of your office, and in the pulpit. 

About the Critical Inquiry I have as yet heard very 
little, only that it is generally said that I have treated Kant 
and Fichte very ill, and that some people fear it will cause 
great scandaL Do tell me your opinion on this point. I 
flattered myself that I had done all possible honour to Fichte; 
but, as I did not wish to propound my own system, I was of 
course obliged to point out all in which, according to my 
my opinion, he fidls. But that some persons should find that 
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I have made him ridiculous, puzzles me, for I camiot conceive 
how such a result can have been attained without the slightest 
intention of producing it. 

You express a wish that I may soon be able to complete 
the translation of Plato in peace; dear friend, there can be 
no question of this within five or six years at least, even 
should everything go well. Farewell I hope soon to be 
able to write more and better. 



Schleiermacher to Charlotte von Käthen. 

[ccix.] Stolpe, 2ßth November, 1803. 

Our Willich writes me, dear friend, that you are 
suffering in health; this grieves me the more, as the pre- 
sent time of the year is most unfavourable for bodily ail- 
ments. I also have suffered much since the beginning of 
the autumn, and I believe that those who picture to them- 
selves my solitary state, devoid of all the aids of friendship, 
<jannot but feel pity for me. However, I can endure a great 
deal of physical pain, and have often wished that I could take 
it from suffering friends, and, happily, I was able to struggle 
through without being obliged to take to my bed, or to 
neglect my professional duties. When the evil is of a kind 
that will permit of mental exertion to keep it under, this 
exertion is in itself often a better remedy than any medicine. 
It seems to me no more than just that persons like myself 
should have to bear more than their proportionate share 
of physical suffering. For nothing that surrounds them 
suffers by it, and death, appearing in the background, may 
be a pleasant sight to them, and fill them with yearning 
towards itself. To a housewife and a mother, however, death 
cannot appear thus, and, therefore, she ought to be healthy. 
This reminds me of a painfully happy meeting which I 
enjoyed last spring. I was in the house of the sister of an 
intimate friend, whom I may also, in a certain sense, call a 
friend, but whom I had not seen nor had much direct inter- 
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coarse with for ten years. I had known heat only as a girl, 
and saw her again as a mother« A few months previouslj 
she had lost a daughter; one lovely, healthy, and lively child 
still remained to her, and she expected another, yet she 
was full of longing for death. I cannot describe to you how 
melancholy that made me feeL Yet melancholy is not the 
right word, for there was something disagreeable in the im- 
pression which I received. Was I right to feel thus ? Kessed 
are they who have children I They need crave for no other 
immortality than that which they enjoy. 

No woman, dear Charlotte, has ever given such pure expres- 
sion to my ideas of education as you have. You may imagine 
that this has rendered you still dearer to me. In truth, in as 
far as r^ards the inner life of children — ^and this is true of all 
children, do not therefore with maternal partiality think that 
it is so of yours alone— there is nothing to be done but to look 
on and to prevent them from being disturbed; and then again 
to allow them to witness the ^^ects of love and the rule of 
reason in the life that surrounds them. Those who do not 
turn out well in this way cannot, I think, be educated into 
goodness, or driven out of badness in /my other way. The 
better feelings which we derive from living in this manner 
with young minds, is surely fully worth the empty fancies 
that look npcm everything good in man as the work of educa- 
tion — fancies which, according to the princifde that tmderHes 
them, in fact destroy all higher consciousness. 

My unhappy &te, with which you sympathize so heartily, 
weighs particularly heavy upon me durii^ this season. Hiis 
is a time in whidi the saddest mem<mes force themselves 
upon me. My life here is not empty, though I am very 
solitary. I follow a vocation which I may say I love almost 
enthusiastically, I have occupations which give me the con- 
sciousness that it is not my &ult if I am not usefhl, and many 
kind and noble hearts are attached to me. But the aim c^ my 
life has been di^laced, and all these treasnres torture me, 
because I feel of how little avail Üiey aro to me ; and thea 
when I think of her who has not one of these consolations^ 
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and who has not only lost me, but who has destroyed herself 
as well, I feel as if I cotdd die from grief. Farewell, 
dear friend. 

Schleiermacher to Henrietta Herz. 

[ccx.] StolpCf 1th December^ 1803. 

I have received by the post to-day the melancholy 
intelligence of the dangerous illness of the good Heindor£[l 
It is a strange feeling that comes over us, dear Jette, when we 
contemplate the approaching death of one who has been in any 
d^ee dear to us. On reflection, however, I find that the feelings 
thus awakened bear no general character, but are different 
in the different cases. It is, therefore, not the death itself, 
nor the contemplation of our loss, which is the principal 
exciting cause of these feelings, but the relation in which the 
dying person at his death stands to the fulfilment of his 
destination. Thinking as I do, it is this that will ever 
afifect me the most. Can you not conceive that this has 
confirmed me very much in the idea which has taken strong 
possession of me, that I shall die as soon as Plato is com- 
pleted ? For this is a debt which I have taken upon myself 
and which I must first pay. Not that I am so sadly pre- 
sumptuous as to think that I myself shall then be complete ; 
on the contrary, it is the still sadder conviction that, in the 
condition in which I now am, I shall never attain greater 
perfection. If, therefore, all of you who love me will look at 
death from my point of view — and my death you should 
at least view thus — it ought not to make a very gloomy 
impression upon you, but ought to appear to you as something 
quite right and just For there is nothing that calls for 
deeper pity than to see a human being existing in vain, and 
he who does not progress, but is petrified and forced to remain 
what he was, verily he exists in vain, not only as regard» 
himself, but also as regards others« 
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[ccxi.] StolpCf I7th Decemhery 1803. 

. . . Again, we disagree in our theory of life, or we do 
not tmderstand each other. I, for my part, do not place great 
value on the useful. If we consider life to be nothing more 
than what man eflfects in and upon the great mass, then indeed 
it is not worth our while to live. In this sense, however, 
there would be little difference between your life and mine ; 
they are both insignificant. But I Widerstand human nature 
to be a necessary stage of spiritual life, and viewed from this 
side no human being is insignificant who has in him some- 
thing peculiar, which represents human nature fix)m a new 
side. Such individuals are we both, you as well as I. You 
will not surely be so modest as to maintain that you are only 
part of the mass, and not a substantive being, and I shall not 
stand upon ceremony as r^ards myself. But every life is 
a constant coming forth; there must be no stagnation; it 
must advance in iminterrupted development. Now to the 
fulfilment of this your essential destiny, no obstacle has been 
raised ; you have the same means towards its attainment as 
you ever had, and perhaps soijie impediments have even 
been taken out of your path. I have played the desperate 
game of placing everything on one card, to win or to lose, and 
I have lost ; what remains to me ? You tell me that I may 
yet he useful, but that is nothing, nothing to me. If you 
can convince me that I may yet progress, then certainly I 
shall not wish to die. But even my being able to be uscdful, 
is very questionable. You cannot help seeing that people 
are on their guard against, or repel, everything that I do. 
This, as you know, does not make me swerve fi:om my path, 
nor does it embitter my life ; but und» such circimistances 
I cannot possibly attach great weight to my usefulness. 

Göthe^s Lieder Almanack is as yet as imknown to me as his 
Eugenia, The songs of the Minnesingers you must not read 
with the idea that they are supposed to be better than our 
present poetry, but you must look upon them from a historical 
point of view, to the choice of which Tieck has furnished a 
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very good guide. I think that when you do this, and endea- 
vour to realize the times, they will awaken a stronger 
feeling of interest in you, though they may not exactly amuse 
you. 

Schleiermacher to E, von Willich, 

[ccxn.] Stolpe, 2Sth Januan/y 1804, 

I hardly know, dear friend, if I ought to write to 
you during the present unsettled state of my affairs; yet were 
I to postpone imtil everything is settled, you might be too 
long without accounts of me. As your correspondence with 
Mrs. Herz does not seem to be very lively, I do not know 
whether you are aware of what is going on, viz., that I have 

most unexpectedly received through P the offer of an 

appointment as professor of practical theology at the Univer- 
sity of Würzburg. Everything concurs to induce me to 
accept it. From Berlin, they write me that I have nothing 
to expect from that quarter, although there is no reason to 
doubt the good-will of the ministry towards me. But certain 
persons have succeeded in prejudicing the Privy CJouncillor 
Beyme very much against me; and without him, nothing 
can be done. As regards the appointment in Königsberg,, 
everything is still doubtful ; and the prospect of remaining: 
here or of receiving in time a more lucrative living, but not. 
a more favourable sphere of activity, is too bad. "Wiirzburgy. 
on the contrary, has many attractions in my eyes, and my 
isolation there will be more apparent than real, as from thence 
I shall have greater facilities for making little excursions. 

They are anxious that I should enter upon the professor- 
ship as early as Easter ; but this I have very strenuously 
resisted, and I hope that they, will yield to my reasons. If 
so, I trust nothing will prevent my visit to Rügen, which 
I look forward to with an intensity of desire which you can 
hardly realize. You may conceive in what a state of mind 
I shall be imtil this matter is settled. 

I have lately received, through a third person, a very 

TOL. I. B B 
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excellent opinion upon my Critical Inquiry , bj Sdieffer, of 
Königsberg, an intimate friend of the late Hippel, and a very 
dever man. Am yet, he is only the aeoond person that I 
feel sore has read the work with close attention, and the 
judgments of both are very gratifying to me. Scheffer is also 
an old friend of Kant; nevertheless, he st^ that although 
no one has everyet been so hard upon Kant, no one, on the 
other hand, has treated him with so much considention. 
Fichte has distinctly declared Üutt he will nerer read the 
book. This is quite in accordance with lus system; for he 
always beHeret he knows in advance what others say, and 
does not think much of it. In a scientific gaH>, my own 
system will probably not appear so soon, bat I may possibly 
be obliged to put it fixrward in the form of Christian ethics, 
already in the first half-year of my professorial career at 
Wiirsburg. It seems so stcu^ to meiihat I am to ddiver 
lectures; and scmietimes I am suxprised that I do not look 
upon it as quite impossible, as it is so entirely new to me, 
and I am, in reality, wwting in so many of the necessary 
qualifications. My knowledge of literature, more particularly, 
is not sufficiently extenstre. 

At Plato, I am at preaent wofkmg rery indnstaiously; yet 
I shall be obliged to stipulate for a couple of working hours 
daily in Stralsund as well as in Eügen*-4n asking fas winch, 
I further reckon upon tlie iact that I require much less sleep 
than other people. You seem to have formed a rery inade* 
quate conception of this undertakii^, whidi is, in reality, 
an immense one; for it will oompanae no less than nine or 
ten volumes. That iduch I had completed while working 
with Schlegel, was only my part of the first volume, ooosli- 
toting about tlie half of it; however, even this I have in a 
great measure recast; but I hope to complete the vokune next 



[ccxni.] Stolpe, S5Ä February, 1804, 

My best blessmg upon you, dear fri^, and your 
Henriette. You know how Icmg I have wished for you this. 
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Üie besfc part of life; and I always thought that it would 
be a fredi, youthful character that would attract you towards 
itself for erer. Therefore I trust entirely in your confident 
belief that the one you have found is tiie right <me for you; 
and although you have hitherto told me so little about Hen- 
riette, I do not for a moment entertain any foar that you may 
have been misled by aomething merely external and ui^ 
essential — that you may have mistaken tiiat which is merely 
evanescent for that which is eternal and most exalted. This 
is a great deal for me ; for, in general, I am very anxious 
and suspicious, wheaa. I have not myself witi^ssed the growth 
of my friend's love. Therefore, as Charlotte has called me in 
to witness your sweet alliance, I confirm it, and rejoice most 
heartily that she has at once turned your loving thoughts 
towards me. You and I have omderstood love in the same 
way; therefore, your life in love must be such as I would 
ever willingly be a witness of ; and what can be a greater 
consdation to me, dear friend, in the midsrt; of the desolate 
uncertainty of my own &te, than to see those who are dearest 
to me enjoying a life of love and happiness ? It would have 
been very gratifying to me had you sent me the letter of your 
Henriette, in which she gives you her yes; and being so near 
herself, you might have parted with it, in order to give me 
something direct from her, and to allow me to enjoy, with you, 
in thought, the delicious moment. 

[ccxiv.] Stolpe, 28<Ä March, 1804. 

I wOl no longer retain the sweet pledges, dear friend, 
which you have entrusted to me. Most heartily do I rejoice 
in everything that you tell me about your Henriette, and in 
all that I have read from her hand. This first unconscious 
leving of a pure, fresh, womanly soul, is to me a most 
precious phenomenon, whidi I have not for a long time 
beheld. The fow months that separate me fix>m the living 
contemplation of this will soon pass, and I shall enjoy a 
sweet, though fleeting, happiness amongst you alL This 
träte being so near at hand, I shall ask you no ftir&^ 

BB2 
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qnettions about Henriette, but refer myself to the approacbing 
meeting. Mj trust in the choice of your heart is as firm as 
anything can be. The heartiness with which Henriette enters 
into your life, and into all your relations of friendship, is in 
my eyes rery decisive, and with you I say, " the lovely bud 
will develop itself more lovely stilL" As soon as I learn 
when my successor will be here, I will let you know some- 
thing more determinate about my departure. 

Towards the dose of last year I pul^iahed a little pamphlet, 
the subject of which had long occupied my mind, but which 
I have never mentioned to you. It was, at first, my inten- 
tion to maintain the strictest incognito in reference to it, but 
I find that it will not do, as several persons in Berlin have 
already guessed my authorship. It is entitled. Two Impartial 
Judgments on Protestant Ecclesiastical Affairs. I will remind 
Beimer to send you a copy when an opportunity occurs, that 
you may have everything that I have written. 

Farewell, dear fiiend, my time is very limited, but I entreat 
you soon to give me further news of your happy life. 

[ocxv.] Stolpe, 25th April, 1804. 

To-morrow, dear fi-iend, I start upon a business 
journey to West Prussia; I ifill, at the same time, pay a visit 
to Alexander Dohna, and shall be absent about a fortnight ; 
I therefore write you a few lines, though in a great hurry. 

I almost rejoice now at your having deferred your marriage 
so long; for it is delightful to sip deliberately, as you are 
now doing, the first draught of happiness I I listen with my 
whole heart to all that you tell me; and while I am thus 
sharing your felicity, the sweet and holy joy which I fedl 
is not even disturbed by the thought that for me there is no 
other happiness but that of my fidends. Verily, he who has 
such friends, and can participate in such happiness, is not poor. 
Greet Henriette most heartily in my name; I only hope she 
will continue to Hke me as well when she sees me. I cannot 
tell you how I rejoice at the thought of my visit to Eugen ! 
Amid all the strange perturbations in me and around me, it 
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is the only stable point towards which I have for some time 
been looking, and always with equal pleasure. It is the only 
speck of life that I see before me, like a little island in the 
midst of the waste of waters, and I gaze at it with the same 
calm and quiet melancholy as I would gaze at the island upon 
the waters. 

In your position the first half of my little pamphlet can 
hardly interest you; about the latter half I hope to hear 
more from you. But of what use is it to write? nothing 
is accomplished by it, and it seems to me very pitiable that 
I cannot desist from it. 

. . . . I am now involved in new complications, out 
of which I do not, as yet, see my way. Instead of granting 
me my discharge at once, as he might have done, the minister 
has reported my case to the king, and the king has, in an 
order to the ministry, expressed a wish that I should decline 
the offered appointment, and has promised an addition to my 
salary for the present, and a future appointment in Berlin. 
I have, however, been obliged to answer that I had given my 
word, frx>m which I could not be absolved, unless the govern- 
ment decidedly refused to grant me my discharge. What 
will be resolved in consequence I cannot say, but before my 
answer had been received, a proposal was already made to 
give me an appointment in Halle similar to that which has been 
offered in Würzburg. In reply to this, I have already declared 
that I could not entertain it, except on condition that the 
difference between the two confessions be obviated, as my 
hands, as a member of the Reformed Church, would other- 
wise be too much bound. The final result of these declara- 
tions and coimter-dedarations, I suppose I sball not learn 
until after my return. As soon as I am back again, I will 
write to you, and hope then to be able to fix the date of my 
arrival among you. 
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SchMermacher to Henrietta Herz. 

[ocxvi.] AprOy 1804. 

The govenunent lunre now diBtmctlj refosed to gnai 
my discharge, and the idea of sending me to Halle as pro- 
fenor and preacher to the i miv e ra ty seems to be entertained 
in fxdl earnest; but whedier ihej will be aUe to cany it 
out is another question. Atexand«' dad noi beliere it possi];^ 
that thr)r wotdd decidedly refnae to grant my diachsxg^ and 
thought that I shoxdd be obliged to go to Würzborg. The 
whole tarn of the affidr is rery gratifyiBg to me, more espe- 
cially because it proTes to me so nnexpeetedly how mock I 
am appreciated, and becanse it also is a pleasant proof thafc 
scnnethii^ may at times be done fi»r a man entirely widioot 
what » called connection. Fnrther, it is of some importa&oe 
to me to remain in my £ii(iKriandy amid an ancient and wdl- 
established order of things, mder the same cireumstaaees and 
laws as tiie greatest number of those whom I lore, and, mcae- 
over, tmdor laws to which I have already assimilated mysdi^ 
which, upon ibe whde, I lore and hoBMU*, and of whi^ I 
know Ükst they can, and will, lead to good rescdts. I think 
that when yon reflect upon the matter yon cannot dither help 
feeling |deMed at thii^ that is to say, if yoa can place your- 
self in the position of a man who is in a certain measure 
an actiTe member of llie öiril commEiaity . 

Schleiermacher to E. von WUKcL 

[oconrn.] Stoipe, Sls< Ma^, 1804. 

My &te bas hem. decided in this way, that they hsfe 
f(nrma% reftised to grant ne my discharge, foor the purpose of 
going to Würzborg; and, on the other hand^hare iq^)oinled 
me as preacher to the university, and extraordinary professor 
of theology in Halle. When I am to proceed thither I know 
not as yet, but the people in Berlin say at Michaelmas. This, 
appointment, in some measure, carries out the idea expressed 
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in the first division- of my pamphlet; perhaps^ indeed, the 
pamphlet has given rise to the»appointment, as I know that 
Privy Councillor Beyme, at least, who is mostly concerned in 
the latter, has read it. This renders the appointment highly 
gratäying to me; otherwise, I must look forwad:d to many 
drawbacks in Halle also, though of a afferent nature to what 
I had to expect in WUrzbnrg, so that the distant prospect of 
an ultimate appointment in Beiiin still remains the most 
attractive. 

[ccxvm.] No date. 

Verily, my dear fiiend^ tiie time we have spent together 
was one of l^ose delightM periods of which tibe life of man 
affords but few, and so entirely did it fulfil all that we could 
wish under the given circumstances, that ev^ thought of the 
possibility that many things might have been better still, is 
discarded as Mse as soon as it arises. It was quite right that 
the special was oft^i absorbed in the general, and, more 
particuku'ly as r^ards yourself, notiiing was wanting in this 
rei^)ect. I ba;^ seen you in your love and in your professional 
-vocation, and these were the two conceptions of you which I 
wished to fi>rm. United as we now are, aetnal personal 
presence will no longer be necessary for whatever other 
particular matters we may have to communicate, and we 
ivül gradually make up for what we have neglected, until 
at lengtii a less excited time ^idl come wh^i we may ^nd 
some quiet days together in Staralmmd. But how, O rare 
friend I come you now Mb täie thought of excosiog yourself for 
the extravagance of your happiness, as if we had upbraided 
you Tidth it ? Nay, we rejoiced to see how the higher life tiia^ 
has dawned upon you, spread itself over your whole being 
and spoke in every act ;^ in like manner as we delighted in 
witnessing eveiy expression of your love and every direct effect 
it produced upon yourself ; and I more especially rejoiced in 
l^e latter, because it is only blithe, light-hearted, unoiooded 
happiness that ean produce such effects. I think that yea 
will find it but natural that I should have the feeling, that 
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eyen should Eleanore become miney there will never be any 
of this joyous overflowing in the happiness of my love. For 
not in the strength of youthful effervescence will our cup be 
quaffed. Our happiness will be like the wine which the 
Khinelanders flavour with ^icy and bitter herbs, and which 
is strong and beneficent, but free from all effervescence. 
Nevertheless, believe me, Ehrenfried, I can feel the purest and 
most imalloyed joy at that which I cannot possess myselfl I 
say this because it often struck me that you might both 
possibly interpret the emotion which your happiness caused 
me, and which you so often witnessed, as not springing from 
pure joy, but from a remembrance of my own unhappy £ite. 
But your happiness was never to me a disturbing reminder, 
but, on the contrary, a strengthening solace. The conviction 
that you two will realize such a life as I dreamt of, and that I 
should be cognizant of it and bear my share in it, this was 
what each of my glances, each pressure of my hand, each 
embrace, was meant to express with a blessing upon you. 

I have been terribly busy since my return; and although 
I am flir more industrious than I ever was before, I cannot see 
my way through all my work, more especially when I think of 
the possibility of such interruptions as have occurred during the 
last fortnight But even in my work, I feel the new energies 
inspired by the happy time iJiat lies behind me, and I have 
just concluded a very difficult piece of woric, the introduction 
to FarmemdeSf with the greatest ease and confidence. You 
are right in thinking that in science I am following a path of 
my own, which leads me ever £uilier and deeper ; and that 
there is a certain distance between us, I also believe ; but this 
does not imply that I am in advance, and that you ought to 
follow. But I think, as you do, that your intellectual life 
ought to assume greater activity ; and this it will do almost as 
a matter of course now that, as far as the principal object is 
concerned, you have got beyond the vague and uneasy aspira- 
tions of youth, and that through love you have gained a 
clearer consciousness of your mental powers. However, the 
adoption of some one particular branch of science seems to 
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me by no means to be an arbitrary act, but to presuppose a 
decided tendency of the mind in one direction or another, 
which forces the man into the path he is to follow. I have 
not perceived any such tendency in you, and I think, there- 
fore, that you will satisfy your intellectual cravings in some 
other way. I see you already, in thought, as a happy fether 
of a fiimily, such as Wedike, who instructs his own children, 
and who, teaching and reflecting, enters into all the sciences, 
but only so far as to be able to impart a true and vivid con- 
ception of them to his pupils ; a father who, having zealously 
studied human nature, as exemplified in the life of all nations 
at all periods, has placed himself in relation with the whole 
imiverse, and is hereby enabled to aid in educating his 
children to be citizens of the world in the noblest sense of the 
word. Believe me, dear friend, such free, pleasurable, and 
most sweetly practical mode of cultivating knowledge has 
peculiar and most enviable charms, and may be more inti- 
mately blended with our daily life than any separate and 
particular study. 

But I must conclude, dear friend, in order to be able to 
send some enclosures. 

Henriette von Mühlenfeh to Schleiermacher. 

[ccxix.] Sunday, Sth July, 1804. 

I may then write to you myself, may tell you from 
time to time how dear you are to me, how I revere you, how 
the remembrance of you ever follows me ; and it is your wish 
that I should do so: how consolatory and how gladdening 
to my heart is this assurance! Yes, it was a delight to 
see you here — ^it is a glorious thought that my joy at the 
event will never cease. If you but knew, my dear friend, 
how it has affected me, and how it has elevated my nature. I 
feel deeply how much I have to thank you for, and my debt 
will ever go on increasing. I will faithfully treasure up all 
that I have beheld in you, and I shall learn to understand you 
better and better, and shall be consdous of this with holy joy, 
the more I grow akin to you in soul. 
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What two glorious epochs in my Ii£» ! first lore, and then 
jonrs and Jette*s friendship, and how much have I not jet 
before me — how mnch that is good and great ! But I will 
also be rery grateful ; I will become truly gentle and good. 
I give you my promise, my fiithwly friend. Ton will, I 
am sure, ever judge me with the same indulgence as at 
present, and how easy will not everything become to me, 
living a life of love with my Ehrenfried. May I but make 
hiTn truly happy! My firtheriy friend, do you also sometimes 
think of your little daughter? Oh, yes, certainly, I felt that 
you would, when you were parting from us, and therefore 
I experienced no grief. Now, I am once more with my 
beloved Lotte, and have already habituated myself again to 
our quiet, monotonous life. What a gratificaticm it is to us 
both to be able to speak about you to our hearts* content ! I 
have also many little outward tokens which remind me of you 
-—a nosegay which you presented to me at Stubbenkammer, a 
sugar-plum, which was the last thing you gave me, and which 
I will keep until I receive another from you. 

Dear friend, am I not inexpressibly rich ? What glorious 
people has not my Ehrenfried brought me into connection 
with — ^people that I can love with my whole soul, and who 
adopt me with friendliness and respond heartily to my feelings, 
and these treasures I know will not diminish, but rather in- 
crease. With what joy I shall receive a few lines fit)m you. 
It is so good of you to think of writing to me, for the cmly 
pleasure that tHs can afibrd you must be that of giving me 
pleasure. But I will write to you as often as you will like to 
read my letters — ^it is sudi a delight to me. — ^Farewell f may 
God hear my wishes for you! 

Your Henriette. 

SchleietmacJier to Henriette von Mühlenfeh. 

[cGxz,] No date. 

Had you been sorrowful when we parted, dear Hen* 
riette, I should not have been pleased; Dor luvve you any 
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reason to boast of jour marit in not having been so; fear not 
even I was sorrowful, although I was parting fnmi so mueh 
happiness, and returning to a life so solitary and desolate. 
It always a^ears to me to be a kind of ingratitude when 
we desecrate the joy we feel at what is stable and eternal, by 
pitiably repining at the fact that that which is perishable 
perishes according to its nature; and such repining is only 
seemly in those who can do no more than luxuriate in 
present enjoyment, and who know not how to value the pos- 
session of which it is but a prefiguration. But we will rejoice 
again and again at having spent that happy time together, 
which will ever remain one of the brightest spots in my exist- 
ence. Could I but describe to you, dear daughter, how in- 
credulous I am, how very incredulous, as to that one point of 
the highest happiness, and how I always tremble, even in the 
case of such persons as ourselves, lest some mistake should 
have taken place I But with what imtroubled glances I fol- 
lowed you two ! With what a light heart I could claim fi:om 
you all that I demand of the most happy, and how gratifying 
it was to me that Mrs. Herz, who, in general, fully participates 
in my incredulity, in your case participated as ftilly in my 
joy and in my confidence ! 

Yes, you are rich indeed, my dear daughter, and I confess 
to you, with fatherly pride and joy, that never before have I 
beheld so rich a marriage, and never did I witness so perfect 
an application of the old rule, that ridies beget riches ; but 
never fear, dear Henriette, you shall not be left to enjoy them 
alone, for as we all form part of your possessions, so will we 
also all draw upon them. One thing only I do not understand, 
and that is, why you lay so much stress upon making Ehren- 
fiied truly happy. Is that hs^piness then something foreign 
and separate, that you must lay yourself out to bring it about? 
I think that if love, the chain of life, be only what it ought to 
be, then we have but simply to live and act, and the pattern 
of our happiness will form itself spontaneoualy, and I have 
never heard a particular wish expressed on the subject. If 
you will foUow my advice, do not give this a thought, lest 
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jTon should become artificiaL But I dare say I am wasting 
mj words, and that you feel just as I do. . . • 

Schleiermaeher to Charlotte von P * 

[ccxxi.] Stolpe^ 28<Ä July, 1804. 

Your beginniDg is very little consolatory, my dear 
friend. Have I, then, really nothing better to hope for, than to 
be told this once that I am a little dear to you ? But of what 
use is it, in fact, to me to be aware that you know me, when 
you will have nothing more to do with me? I find it diffi- 
cult to understand this in you, who are so fond of writing 
letters. I had laid quite a different plan, and I venture to 
hope that you will discard your comfortless one and adopt 
mine. It never entered my mind that all the delightful in- 
tercourse that I had enjoyed, and all the good-will that I had 
gained, in BUgen, was to be entirely terminated and relin- 
quished after those few short, though most pleasant, weeks; 
but I hoped that on all points I should find that I had formed 
lasting and continuous relations. Can you not allow this to 
be so ? is there anything particular that prevents you ? 

Even before I saw you, I had something on my mind 
against you ; but I could never find an opportunity for a 
verbal explanation. Permit me now to broach the subject. 
First of all, I must begin with]the confession that I commenced 
in Stralsund to read your letters to Willich. He must bear 
the responsibility, but I cannot conceal the truth firom you. 
In those letters you say that if I be such as I represent myself 
in the Monologues, I must be an extraordinarily perfect man. 
Now, I believe, that if you know me, you will have feith in my 
truthfulness ; and, in truth, I cannot bear that you should be- 
lieve me to be an extraordinarily perfect man, simply because 
I am not perfect ; and I must, therefore, formally protest 
against the correctness of your conclusions. In the Monologues 
I have put forward my ideas, which do not, indeed, mean 
dead thoughts that have been worked out in the brain, and 

* A friend of Charlotte von Käthen and K von Willich. 
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whicH calculation tells you must come pretty near to the 
truth, but ideas which really live in me, and in which I live. 
However, these ideas were not bestowed on me at my birth 
as a fairy gift, but, like all^that is best in man, they dawned 
upon me gradually after many errors and many mistakes; 
and in my life, therefore, they are exhibited in progression 
only, and in constant conflict with the influences [and rem- 
nants of what preceded them. If, notwithstanding this, no 
traces of a conflict with myself are apparent in the Monologues, 
it is because in these I have resigned myself to the feet that 
man only forms himself progressively, and I had not, there- 
fore, any interest in describing the exact point at which I 
then stood. Of perfection, therefore, there can be no ques- 
tion, yet it was, no doubt, because of this apparent absence 
of conflict that you attributed it to me. The ideas them- 
selves give me no kind of superiority over my friends, who 
have all recognized them as their own, and have not merely 
adopted them because they were mine, as, indeed, ideas can- 
not be adopted. Therefore, dear Lotte, abjure your errors 
(among which I reckon your veneration), but remain attached 
to the imperfect man. You will perceive that this is a point 
on which I cannot feel quite easy, and I lay it upon your con- 
science to restore to me my tranquillity. 

Schleiermacher to Charlotte von Käthen. 

[ccxxn.] Stolpe, 4dh August, 1804. 

I know well, beloved friend, that I live in your hearty 
and, therefore, a wish in reference to this could as little arise 
in me as a doubt. But to be mixed up largely with your 
daily thoughts also, and with your outward life, as I should 
be were I present, that I wish because, more than any one 
else, perhaps, I know, from my own experience, what dispro- 
portion there may be between this living of dear and kindred 
souls in our hearts, and their living in our thoughts. There- 
fore, also, I rejoice in my tree in your wood,* and in every 

* A tree, in the little wood belonging to her estate, had in play- 
fulness been made over to Schleiermacher. 
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new oQtward remembranoe cf me. Howerer, tiierem, also, 
women m more fortonate ihan we; tJieir oocnpatkms de- 
mand a part of their Uioag^ only, and the jeamii^ of the 
heart» the sweet inner life of pihanlaay, always occupies the 
greater pr opo rt i cHL. On the contrarj, when I sit down to 
my wccky I am obliged to take leave of my dear ones, like 
the fiither of a &mily whose bosmeaB caDs him away firom 
h(Hne; and if, dmring my occupation, a oooacioas thooght of 
them fladies throngh my tool, I can oaly, as it were, gire it 
a fiiendly nod in paanng, jnst aa the £uher nods to his chil- 
dren who are playii^ anmnd him, 1Ikiii|^ he cannot at the 
moment oociqiy himself widi them. Indeed, ^nm whatever 
side I look at it, the natnre of woman seems to me nobler 
than that of man, and their fife more happy. llieTefore, 
if I erer find m jsdf ^wrtivdy indulging in an impcasMe 
wi^itis, that I were a woman. 

Ton have allowed me to diare in the eiyoymiraift of a 
ddightfiil day of yoor fife, dear friend. In how wgnificsnt 
a manner hare you not been initiatrd anew into active fife; 
strengthened as yoo have been by the feddng of &e power 
and h^>ine8S of friendship. What a happy thii^ is it not 
fer the poor disinherited children of this wodd, fike wjat^ 
that even wives and moübera, who might well rest content 
with their great Tocation, the joys of which might also suffice 
to brace them for tlieir duties, are yet wiDiig^ to acknow- 
ledge the bfesflingB of friendship I Whither should we other- 
vfiae go with oor love? and how oonld we otherwise hare any 
direci share in llie gre a t e s t and nobkst bneinesa of man? 
I have now seen your diildren also; my eye has dwelt -apoo. 
them with deep tenderness; and on the day tiiat j€fa devested 
yoorsdf anew to yoor usual a c tivity , you so kincify remem- 
bered me. Now, do me frirdier the fevonr to wpetk, to me 
Toy often about tiie fittk ones, and aDow me to be a ooostant 
I of their pr ogress, and a participatar in your maternal 
I and your maternal joys. 

Ton wkh to know a great deal about iHeanare. This 
gives me trae pleasure, and I have oReaa. r egr e tted that I did 
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not take any of her letters with me to Rügen. You may 
conceive that it is a sweet occupation for me to make you 
acquainted with the best beloved of all my belongings. 
You dear, good souls, on the beautiful island, how you have 
expanded and £lled my heart I What a beautiM whole 
does not that circle form to which I also now belong ! But 
little is wanting, and it wouM comprise every noble and 
lovely feature which we cherish in humanity. I know that 
I form a part of it that no. one else could form; and it 
gives me new strength to feel that what I do, I no longer 
do alone, but in all your names. And how sweetly do we 
not all cleave with the same pious feeHng to the loving and 
informing Christ 1 Neva: since I left the Hermhut congre- 
gation have I so rc^iced in my Christian feelings and in my 
Christian £uth, nor have I beheld its living power so spread 
around me. 

Henriette von MühUnfeh to Schleiermacher, 

[ocxxni.] GötemitZy Srd September^ 1804. 

Once more, before I enter upon my new life, I feel an 
irresistiUe IcHiging to sxy a few words to you, my father ! 
It is so long since you heard from, me — all your own ones in 
£i^m, except mys^, have written to you, yet I feel certain 
that you knew all the while how often and how affectionately 
I was thinking of you, and tibat only outward interruptions 
prevented me from eommunicating with you; indeed, how 
could I hav« forgotten you ? and at this time, at this most 
«olemn period of my life, you are nearer to me than ever. 
When I partook of the holj camammcm yesterday, I felt the 
loringkindness of God ; I felt that I migb^ enter into the 
communion of saints. You stood vividly before me, as did 
also aU llxe other noble souk of our circle ; my whole life, 
taransfigured in the trader light of love, a^eared to me like 
« quiet, peaceful, sunny day, tempered by a babny breeze 
from heaven. All this penetrated me with deep emotion — 
the thought ci my Ehrenfiried, who was at the same time 
perf^^ming the holy act, the impending separation from my 
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dear Lotte, the approaching festive days — oh, I am so rich, 
that my heart is hardly wide enough to hold it all, to feel it 
all 1 To-morrow I shall see my Ehrenfried ; and the day after 
to-morrow is the day on which I shall place my whole life in 
his keeping, and wiA what complete trust and tranquillity ! 

SchleiermacJier to E. von WillicJi and H. von Mühlenfeb. 

[ccxxiv.] bth Septemhery 1804. 

You have invited me, dear friends, and here I am — 
come to live and to love amid you all. Is not the spirit of 
man there where it is active? If so, then certainly I am 
among you, and our friend in Berlin has also left her solitary 
cell and joined you. I do not know who will pronounce 
the blessing on your union ; perhaps, quite a stranger. But 
if he does not speak according to your hearts, then listen not 
to him, but to me. Tou know where to find the essential 
ideas of my wedding sermon in the Monologues. You know 
also the sweetest mystery of Christ and the Church, how this 
is built up through his love, how it glorifies and exalts Him; 
and how, through it, the whole world is bom anew and sanc- 
tified. You know the beautiful prayer of Christ, that the 
Church might be with Him, and in Him ; and, therefore, you 
must know what I would say to you. 

Dear daughter, I hold to-day the place of your father, and 
give you to the man who is my friend and brother. You 
know the eyes overflowing with tears of tenderness that have 
often been fixed on your dear countenance. At present, they 
are moist with tears of fetherly delight and solemn emotion, and 
pronoimce a blessing upon your every joy and every sorrow, 
which will, however, be alike to you, and consecrate you to 
the performance of that which men call duties, but which 
will flow from your noble heart like spontaneous acts of love, 
and to the great vocation which you are entering upon, which 
is the holiest that man can attain. 

And you, my beloved brother, when receiving the sweet 
maiden from the hands of our dear Charlotte, receive her also 
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from mine. She has given herself to me as my child, and I 
trust that my love for her is a bridal gift which you will not 
reject. You will be all in all to her — ^father, brother, son, 
friend,*lover ; and yet each one of us may in our special way 
be something to you both. The young roots of your wed- 
lock are planted in a noble soil, and, surrounded by excellent 
friends, looking ever forward to a more perfect life, the plant 
will thrive gloriously under the manifold blessings poured 
upon it. I will rest in its shade, and enjoy its fragrance, 
and taste of its sweet fruits, when I find that I am unable 
to bring to maturity my own sickly plant. But should mine 
also thrive, then we will form together a common hospitable 
shelter, imder which all our lonely friends shall find peace 
and activity, and to wl^ich aU those who love the good and 
the beautiful shall make pilgrimages. Our union, dear friend, 
likewise receives to-day its highest crown. You and she 
are to-day placed beyond every danger that I might fear 
for your happiness; and through your love, as through your 
marriage, I now call you with full confidence mine. On the 
day of its birth I cradle your marriage in fatherly arms, 
and gaze at it with fatherly eyes. Let me hereafter often 
behold it in coaxing childhood, in joyous mirthfulness, and in 
solemn earnestness 1 Let all your friends join with me in 
wishing for your imion, early wisdom, and eternal youth! 
Life, secluded from the world, but rich and vigorous in the 
feeling of immortality 1 I feel myself strong in you, and in 
your happiness, and I embrace you with all the love of which 
my heart is capable. 

Henrietta von Mühlenfels to Schleiermacher. 

[cxjxxv.] ThurBday^ 1th September^ 1804. 

With deeply moved heart I come to you to-day, my 
father. Your blessing, your love, is a precious bridal gift 
which we will carry with us through life, and Grod's peace 
will dwell with us, and his glory will ever be revealed to us 
more clearly. Our life shall be carried on in the name of 

VOL. L 
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GhnBt, and He will be with us. The confidence with which 
you r^ard ri8 is indescribably gratifying to me, and I fear 
not I know that I shall keep my eyes steadfastly fixed cm 
the great goal of humanity, which is also mine, and which 
dwells in infinitude. In the sweet vocation that has been 
allotted to me in the world of love in which I Hve, all the 
powers that dwell in me will fi-eely develop themselves, but 
otherwise I am poor and weak. Trust ever in my good-will, 
but not too much in my inward strength. 

How entirely present you were with us the day before 
yesterday I At the very moment that the blessing was pro- 
nounced upon us, and we fell into each other^s arms, fiill of 
joy and emotion, we whispered to each other, " Schleiermacher 
and Jette ; ** and then our brother presented to us your letter, 
and we felt deeply how much you love us, and how entirely 
we belong to you. 
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